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PREFACE 


The Arab critic holds one of the principal clues to the understanding of 
the aims and means of Arabic ■writing. Not only does his conceptual and 
terminological apparatus reflect the educated Arab’s interpretation and 
appraisal of his literature and indicate the extent to which he has suc- 
ceeded in rationalizing his taste; it also proves a dependable guide toward 
the origin of his attitudes and ideas, be they genuinely Arab or inherited 
from other cultural traditions. 

Unfortunately most Arab theorists and critics confine their efforts to 
illustrating their analyses of the means of literary presentation by com- 
menting on individual lines or at best brief passages. Moreover, a large 
majority of such critical observations is scattered among a great number 
of works not primarily devoted to criticism. 

The fact that BJtqiMni, m the course of his inquiry into the nature of 
the uniqueness of the Koran, first studies the stylistic tools of the Arab 
writers and then offers an elaborate verse by verse analysis of two 
recognized masterpieces of Arabic poetry, and the additional fact that 
he conducts his study from an aesthetical rather than a grammatical 
viewpoint, bestows extraordinary significance on his discussion. Indeed, 
accessible Arabic literature does not provide any parallels to Baqillani’s 
undertaking. 

The pioneering character of Baqill&m’s investigation together with its 
comparatively early date enhance the importance of the text even as they 
increase its difficulties. I owe a great debt of gratitude to the unfailing 
encouragement and advice of the regretted scholar to whose memory 
this translation is dedicated. 

The manuscript was finished in 1944 aftd thoroughly revised in 1946-48 
and again in 1950. 

University of Chicago 

G. E. von Grtjnebaum 
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INTRODUCTION 


Abu Bakr Muhammad b at-Tayyib b. Muhammad b. Ja'far b. al- 
Qftsim al-Baqillani, 1 a native of Basra and a resident of Bagdad, was the 
leader of the As'arite theologians of his day. Of his outward life little is 
known except that he was for a time Malikite qadi in TTkbara, 2 on one 
occasion served as an ambassador to Byzantium for c Adud ad-Daula, 3 
and that he' died in Bagdad on June 6, 1013. 

He was active as a writer on theological subjects and especially as a 
controversialist, but what we know of his views has in the main to be 
compiled from only two of his books, 4 since none of his works has become 
accessible with the exception of the TamMd and the I c jdz di-Qur'an. 5 

Abdul Aleem has traced the early history of the Vjdz problem listing 
the authors contributing to its development and analysing their major 
extant works. 6 The discussion of the (miraculous) “uniqueness” of the 
Koran, its Vjdz, acquired an interest exceeding the theological field when 
the question was raised whether the inimitability of the Holy Book 

1. A. S.Tritton, Muslim, Theology, London, 1947, p. 177, writes Ibnat-Tib. 
Ibn Halhkan, trans. de Slane, II, 672, discusses the nisba and its correct 
spelling at some length. C. Brockelmann, El, I, 603, and GAL, I, 197, gives 
the name erroneously as Abu Bakr ‘All b. at-Tayyib al-Baqillani; GAL, 
Suppl., I, 349, Brockelmann follows Ibn Hallikan. Baqillani was, however, 
not as Brockelmann maintains a student of al-As‘ari himself — al-AS'ari died 
m 936 — , but received his training from Abu >1- ‘Abbas Ibn Mujahid at-Ta’i, 
a direct disciple of the founder of the school Cf. Islamic Culture, VII 
(1933), 76. 

2. IrSdd, II, 105 7 . ‘Ukbara is a township on the Tigris, about twenty 
miles due north from Bagdad, m Baqillani’ s days noted for wine and certain 
industrial activities. For Baqillani’s adherence to the Malikite rite, cf. 
TamMd, pp. 242f., and M. Schreiner, ZDMG, LII (1898), 487. 

3. GAL, Suppl., I, 349, where references are listed. An anecdote con- 
nected with his visit to the Byzantme court is told by Ibn al-Jauzi, Kitab 
al-adkiyd' , trans. O. Reschor, Galata, 1925, pp. 164—65 H. F. Amedroz, 
JRAS, 1914, 918 — 19, places the visit in the year 981/2. 

As an appendix to the TamMd the editors published the vita of al- 
Baqillani by Qadi ‘Iyad (d. 1149), followed by a list of his works consisting 
of 52 items ( TamMd, pp. 242 — 56) Tauhidi, Imtd’, I, 143, presents a brief 
and unfriendly characteristic of Baqillani. 

4. For his doctrines see M. Schreiner, Actes du VIII 6 Congres inter- 
national des onentalistes, Leiden, 1893, I, 108 — 110, TamMd, Introduction, 
pp. 20 — 27, and especially, Tntton, op. cit., pp. 177 — 82. 

6. GAL Suppl., I 349, has four further titles of books preserved in ma- 
nuscript but as yet unpublished. 

6. Islamic Culture, VII (1933), 64ff. 215ff. 
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So the Bible emerges as the only fully significant work of literature and 
strictly speaking the only literary creation. No human writer can go 
beyond mediating and interpreting Scripture. 12 Islam has never been as 
bold or as consistent in its aesthetic conception of Revelation. The 
aesthetic considerations which from the 10th century onward were to 
maintain an important function in the theory of the t'jdz had started 
from an appreciation of Koranic style and never went beyond stylistic 
analysis. 

The beginnings, of course, wefe not systematic. The Christian convert 
to Islam, c Ali b. Rabban at-Tabari (d. ca. 864), asserts that he has never 
in any language found stylistic perfection equalling that of the Koran. 13 
Abu Hatim as-Sijistani (d. 864) concurs. 14 Slightly later perhaps, al- 
Jahiz (d 869 or 870) composed a treatise on rhetorical peculiarities of the 
Koran, such as its succinct style (ijdz), its metaphors ( isti'ardt ) , etc. 15 
In discussing the difference of the Koran from any other literary work the 
term i'jaz does not seem to have been used by his time. 16 At any rate, it 

12. Cf. e.g. H. H. Glunz, Die Literarasthetik des europaischen Mittelalters, 
Bochum-Langendreer, 1937, pp 166 — 85 and 574. The inclusion of the 
Biblical images and similes in the concept of the icon by John of Damascus 
(d co. 749) points in the same direction but the idea was never to be 
systematically developed m the Eastern Church. For John’s view cf. 
G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantmischen Bilderstreites, 
Breslau, 1929, p. 44. 

13. Kiidb ad-din wa’d-daula, Cairo, 1923/1342, pp. 44 — 45, trans. A. 
Mingana, London — New York, 1922, pp. 50 — 51. His contemporary, al- 
Murdar, maintained, however, that men could produce “something equal 
to or even better than” the Koran, cf Tntton, op cit., p. 120. An-Nazzam 
(d. 845/6) expressly excludes considerations of style from his reasons for the 
miraculous nature of the Holy Book (ibid., p. 94) 

14. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 1896 — 
99, I, 151. 

15. Hayawdn, III, 26 — 27. It is presumably from this treatise that as- 

Suyuti (d. 1505), Itqan, II, 117 — 18, quotes an enthusiastic eulogy of the 
Holy Book in which most of the current theological arguments m favor of 
the ifaz but not the term itself can be traced. In his pamphlet fi damm 
ahldq al-kuttdb Jahiz rebukes the “secretaries” for their inclination to find 
fault with the Koran ;ci. Taldtras&‘il,ed. J.Fmkel, Cairo, 1344, pp. 42 — 43. 
See also O. Rescher, Excerpte und Uebersetzungen a us den Schnflen des 
Gdhiz, Stuttgart, 1931, I, 70. Concision, was valued as a scriptural 

virtue by St. Basil (d. 379); cf, the poignant passage, Patrologia Graeca, 
XXXI, 200 A. 

16. Cf. Bayan, I, 294. He does, however, entitle the first chapter of 
his Sihr al-baydn, ms. Koprulu 1284, fol. 3b. fi ba'd md nataqa bihi 
H-Qur'dn al-karim mm al-kaldm al-mupz al-mu’pz. Fol. 4a, the reader is 
invited to consider ‘uluu>wa-hu (of the Koran) ‘aldsd’ir al-kaldm. Nor does 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 908), Kitab al-dddb, ed. I. Kratchkovsky, Monde Oriental, 
XVIII (1924), 112 — 13, use i'jdz when he holds forth on the excellence, 
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had not yet been reserved for the style of the Revelation smce al- Jahiz 
observes 17 that when the fyikmat al- c Arab, the Wisdom of the Arabs, 18 
is translated into another tongue the mu ( jiz of its metre is destroyed. 19 

It was the contribution of the 10th century to insist on the formal or 
rhetorical uniqueness of the Koran to such an extent that it became part 
-and parcel of the theological argument for the Book’s supernatural 
character. ‘All b. ‘Isa ar-Rummani (d 994) devotes practically all his 
study of the i c jaz to a demonstration of the Koran’s uniqueness on the 
basis of its balaga, eloquence. 20 His analysis of the factors that result in 
the superb style of the Book is much superior m organization and in- 
tegration of the illustrative material to the discussion which Hamd b. 
Muhammad al-Hattabi (d. 996 or 998) devotes to the same problem. 
It is true that Hattabi, too, dedicates nine tenths of his tract on the V'jaz 
to an investigation of the Koran’s balaga, but his theoretical frame is 
somewhat loose and his principal object seems to be the taking up and 
refuting of specific criticisms launched against individual verses or turns 
of phrase in the Holy Book. 21 

Jadl, of the Koran over all other discourse basing his judgment at least 
partly on the Book’s stylistic virtues. Al-Mas‘udi (d. ca. 956), Murtip 
IV, 163 — 65, in an eloquent passage uses t'jdz to denote the stylistic 
lmmitability of the Koran. 

17. Hayawdn, I, 38. 

18. As represented e g. by Zuhair 16.47 — 59. 

19. Husri (11th century), III, 154, quotes a letter of al -Hasan b. Wahb 
to Abu Tammam in which he likens the latter’s poetry to a mu'pza. Hu§ri 
himself still applies i']dz m praise of any eloquent discourse, cf. I, 135 10 
and 140 10 , so does 'Abdarrahman b. 'All al-Yazdadi (between 1050 and 
1250 ?) speaking of the rasd'il of Qabus b. Wasmgir (d. 1012). Cf. Kamdl 
al-baldga, Cairo, 1341, pp. 27 and 32. Ibid., p. 42, Ibn al-'Amid’s (d. 976) 
writings are described as mu'pzdt. 

Muzhir, I, 153, expounds the idea that the overwhelming richness of the 
Arabic vocabulary prevents adequate translation into any foreign tongue 
of an Arabic text. Cf. also the story, Sirr, p. 46, of the verse by Abu Tam- 
mam translated unsatisfactorily for, and therefore not appreciated by the 
Greek emperor Nikephoros Phokas (963 — 969). 

20. Rummani greatly influenced al-Hafaji who in 1062 wrote his famous 
Sirr al-fasdha and through him Diya’ ad-Din Ibn al-Atir (d. 1239), the 
author of the even more renowned al-Matal as-sd’ir ft adab al-kdtib iva's- 
sd'ir. Hu?ri, I, 115 — 16, presents ar-Rummani’s arguments for the i‘]ds. 
For the ten elements which to Rummani constitute balaga cf. Additional 
Remark (C) to the Table of Figures of Speech, on p. 118. 

A saying by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, quoted by Hu$ri, I, 115, would suggest that 
in his day the superiority of the Koran over each and every literary 
production had been generally accepted. 

21. Hatfabi’s treatise occupies foil, lb — 44a. Foil. 16a — 30b are given 
■over to the discussion of objections to individual Koranic passages, foil. 
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Baqillani’s treatment of the problem appears thus considerably more 
elaborate and systematic than that accorded it by his predecessors His 
position on the i c jdz has been succinctly stated by Tritton and his 
theological reasoning on the subject been set forth in some detail by 
Abdul Aleem 22 Bull justice to the extraordinary tact with which Baqil- 
l&ni presented his subject will only be done when we realize that he 
differed from his contemporaries in that he felt the indubitable pre- 
eminence of the Koranic style to be no argument in favor of its theolo- 
gical uniqueness . 23 He repeatedlydnsists on the inability of man to reach 
the stylistic accomplishment of the Book but he does not propose to erect 
the I'jaz of the Koran on an aesthetic foundation. It would appear that 
his philosophical training made him uneasy about putting the i c jdz in any 
respect on an empirical basis . 21 

31a — 42 a, to the refutation of the allegation that some parts of the Book 
had been matched successfully. 

Abdul Aleem, who in 1934 was to publish Bummani’s essay, bases his 
account of Rummani’s and Hattabi’s ideas on Suyuti’s quotations, Itqan, 
II, 121—22 

22. Tritton, op. cit , p 181; Abdul Aleem, loc cit., 225 — 26. See also 
T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds . . , Stockholm, 1918, pp. 94 — 100. 
Ahmed Deif, Essai sur le lynsme et la critique htUraire chez les Arabes, 
Pans, 1917, pp 155 — 60, makes a rather feeble attempt at analysing 
Baqillani’s position with regard to the Koran as a literary achievement. 
The interest of Deif’s remarks is due mostly to the fact that he seems to 
have been the first modern Oriental student to embark on a systematic 
study of Arabic criticism m the 9th and 10th centuries. 

23. Cf. below, pp. 54 — 5, and also Tamhid, pp. 125 — 26. 

Perhaps no orthodox theologian of the 10th century would have agreed 
with Baqillani on this point. Rawandi (d. 910) who compiled a list of 
contradictions in the Book — quoted and refuted by Razi, pp. 165 — 66 — was 
a dissenter and reputedly an atheist; and Abu Hasim (d. 933), who held 
that non-Arabs could produce a book like the Koran (cf. Tritton, op. cit , 
p. 155), a Mu'tazilite. 

Another line of 10th century thought is represented by Mufahhar b. 
Tahir al-Maqdisi (fl. 966), Kitdb bad ’ al-halq, ed. & trans. C. Huart, Pans, 
1898 — 1915, IV, 175 — 76 (trans , IV, 164 — 65). In his view, a phenomenon 
/may bo a miracle at one period but not at another The miraculous charac- 
ter of any event or for that matter of the Koran is relative to the circum- 
stances in which it occurred In the Revue de I’histoire des religions, L ( 1904), 
212, note 1, Huart refers to the 44th Tract of the Corpus of the Ihwan 
as-safa, as maintaining a kindred viewpoint. 

24 An empirical method of tracing rhetorical excellence m sacred writings 
had been acceptable in Christianity as witness St. Augustine. In his ap- 
proach he was actuated not by a desire to prove the lmmitability of the 
style of either the Old or the New Testament, but by the wish to encourage 
Christian preachers to avail themselves of the technique of rhetoric m 
order to increase the efficacy of their sermons. So he pointed out that the 
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Abu Hilal al- c Askari (d. 1005), whose literary views greatly influenced 
the theologian, did not equal Baqillani’s subtlety when he declared at the 
beginning of his epoch-making Kitdb as-sind‘atain 25 that he presents his 
book “as an exposition of the particular science by means of which the 
i ( jds di-Qur'an is recognized.” 26 Nor did later analysts of the i c ]dz main- 
tain his caution. Thus, Ibn Qayyim al- Jauziyya, noted Hanbalite theolo- 
gian (d 1350), simply says that he who knows Arabic and is familiar with 
lexicography, grammar, rhetoric, Arabic poetry and prose will eo ipso 
recognize the supremacy of the Koran. 27 

Despite his theological reservation with respect to the conclusiveness 
of the argument Baqillani sets out vigorously to prove the inferiority of 
all Arabic literature to the Koran. To this end he inserted m his book 


various rhetorical genera dictionis could easily be traced in the Scriptures. 
The fourth book of his De Doctnna Christiana (ed. H. J. Vogels, Bonn, 
1930, also ed. with trans. and cmt. by Sr. Th. Sullivan, Washington, D.C., 
1930) is devoted to this task According to Sullivan, Introduction, p. 4, 
it was probably written in A.D. 426—7. 

Augustine first analyses (VII, 11) the rhetorical composition and figures 
of Romans 3:3—5, 2 Cor 11:16—30 (VII, 12,13), Amos 6:1—6 (VII, 
16 — 20). He then adduces Gal 4:21 — 26 and Gal 3:15—22 as specimens of 
the subdued style (genus submissum; XX, 39); 1 Tim 5 1 — 2, Rom 12:1 
and 12:6 — 16, Rom 13:6 — 8 and 13:12 — -14, of the moderate (genus 
temperatum-, XX, 40), and 2 Cor 6:2 — 11, Rom 8:28 — 39, Gal 4:10 — 20, 
of the grand (genus grande, XX 42, 43). 

Augustine’s position is much less precarious than that of the apologists 
of the Koranic style as he feels no obligation to uphold the blamelessness 
of the Scriptures’ style. Thus (VIII, 22) he admits the obscurity of some 
scriptural passages — Baqillani emphatically denies any obscurity in the 
Koran — as well as certain deficiencies in the rhythmical arrangement of 
their diction (XX, 41). Here Augustine only adds that no major stylistic 
requirement is missing and that slight changes m word ordeT would establish 
such clausulae as would satisfy the rhetorician. 

By tracing rhetorical style in the Scriptures Augustine took up the 
defense of the Biblical writings against the contempt which their simplicity 
provoked on the part of the educated, a feeling which at one time he had 
experienced himself ; cf. Confessions, III, 5. Earlier Fathers, such as Cyprian 
(d. 258), Ad Donatum (trans. F. A. Wright, Fathers of the Church, London, 
1928, p. 100), and Lactantius (d. ca. 340), Instilutiones Civinae, VI, 21, 4—6, 
had already fought that same attitude. 

On the pagan side it was Libanios Who, or. XIII, 1 , addressing the emperor 
Julian, emphasized the ties between eloquence and piety. Cf. A. D. Nock, 
Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe, Cambridge, 1926, Intro- 
duction, p. L and note 53. 

25. P. 2. 

26. JAOS, LXI (1941), 51—52. 

, 27. Fawd’id, p. 7. On pp. 246 — 255 Ibn Qayyim discusses extensively 

the grounds on which various authorities rest their doctrine of the i‘]dz. 

2 * 
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three lengthy and by contemporary standards highly unconventional 
sections. The first (pp 69 — 98) demonstrates the occurrence in the Koran 
of the figures of speech used by the poets, the second (pp 129 — 148) and 
the third (pp. 172 — 192) point out the inadequacies and weaknesses of 
even the best of Arabic poems, taking as examples the mu'allaqa, of 
Imru’ulqais 28 and a celebrated poem of al-Buhturi 29 respectively. In this 
manner he gives himself an opportunity to destroy the nimbus around 
both classical and “modern” poetry The principles applied in his criticism 
(together with those generally accepted by his contemporaries) have been 
discussed by this writer in some detail, JAOS, LXI (1941), 51 — 57. 

Baqillani’s position m the development of rhetoric may be summed 
up as follows . 

(1) His outlook is that of an educated layman rather than that of a 
specialist He does not seem to have felt the urge to build up or to adopt 
a consistent system of terms and definitions. 

(2) It cannot be said with certainty whence al-Baqillani derived his 
terms and definitions. 

(3) His list of figures of speech 30 shows most resemblance to that 
offered by al-'Askari out of the 34 figures which al-Baqillani mentions 
26 occur in the Kitab as-sina'atain It must be noted, however, that the 
arrangement of the figures in Baqillani is greatly inferior to that chosen 
by al-'Askari and that, moreover, only one of the six figures first observed 
by al-'Askari appears in his book. 31 

(4) On the other hand, the influence of Qudama b. Ja'far (d. 922) is 
still fairly strong in Baqillani. When Qudama and ‘Askari disagree 
Baqillani does not necessarily take sides 32 There is, however, only one 
term, takafu 5 , 33 which Baqillani and Qudama share without its appearing 
in the Kitab as-sina'atain as well. 

(5) In relation to contemporary non-specialist terminology as repre- 
sented by al-Hwarizmi’s Mafatih al- c ulum Baqillani's vocabulary is better 
developed : he employs 34 terms where Hwarizmi offers only 19 

(6) The progress over Ibn al-Mu'tazz’ pioneering Kitab al-badi c is 
considerable. 

28. Ed. Ahlwardt, no. 48. 

29. Constantinople, 1300, II, 217.12ff. 

30. See the Table of Figures of Speech at the end of the book. 

31. ta'-attuf (iteration); no. 23 in Baqillani, no 32 in ‘Askari. 

32. This observation will become clear from the notes to the individual 
terms. 

33. No. 22 in Baqdlani, no. 7 in Qudama. For the meaning cf. p. 37, 
note 287. 
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(7) Baqill&ni’s defective training is visible e.g. in his inclusion of 
musaivat, adequacy of style, in the figures of speech. 34 

(8) The incipient development of the high points of later theory, viz. 
of the relation between haqiqa, the proper, and majaz, the tropical use of 
words, and its consequences for the theory of tasbih, simile, and isti'am , 
metaphor, are disregarded by B&qiMni. His concept of style does not 
measure up in any way to that of his successor in the study of i l jaz, 
'Abdalqahir al- Jurjani (d. 1078). 35 

The examples quoted by Baqillani to illustrate his figures clearly in- 
dicate that he was not dependent on any one author. Many of his re- 
ferences he has in common with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz or al-'Askarf, but it is 
obvious that he did his own selecting using sources not drawn upon by 
either the Kitab al-badV' or the Kitdb as-sinalatam . 36 

The translation of those passages in al-Baqillani’s I'j&z di-Qur'an that 
are of relevance for the understanding of Arabic literary theory and 
criticism is, in the eyes of this writer, justified by their unique character 
in Arabic literature. There are innumerable paragraphs and even whole 
books discussing the merits and demerits of individual verses or fragments 
but never once did an Arab author undertake to dissect the better part 
of two lengthy poems from the aesthetic viewpoint as B&qillani does in 
his sections on Imru’ulqais 37 and Buhturi. The chapter on the figures of 
speech, on the other hand, is the first of its kind by a non-specialist that 
has come down to us, and it is a real innovation in its peculiar objective 
and arrangement. 38 The fact that no text of this character has, to the 
■writer’s knowledge, ever been translated into a Western language served 
as a further incentive. It is hoped that students of literature in general 
will thus be enabled to obtain a more precise insight into the ways and 
aims of Arab poets and writers. 

The translation, which does not aim at concealing the harshness of 
Baqillani’s style, is as carefully annotated and explained as it was pos- 
sible for the writer to achieve. The variae lectiones of the verses and 
sayings quoted have not been printed, partly to save costs and partly 

34. See the discussion, p. 27, note 221. The same error occurs in Qanun, 
pp. 440 — 41, where it is nonetheless correctly described as the mean be- 
tween Ij&z and ishab. 

35. Cf. specifically Dala'il, pp. 32ff , 294 ff., 397ff. 

36. The references accompanying the individual verses and sayings will 
bear out this statement and provide the necessary detail. 

37. The passage Ag, VIII, 59 — 62 (= Ag 3 , IX, 69 — 76), where fifteen 
verses of his mu'allaqa are quoted and explamed offers nothing beyond 
rather meagre philological comment. 

38. In addition to the passages mentioned above, pp. 126 — 28and 170 — 72 
have been translated as an mtroduction to Parts II and III respectively. 
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because it was felt that their reproduction would contribute little to the 
general understanding of the subject. The edition of the I c jdz al-Qur'an 
used for the translation is the fairly adequate print, Cairo, 1349. The 
appended Table of Figures of Speech as used by Ibn al-Mutazz, Qudama, 
Hwarizmi and al-‘Askari is meant to help the reader toward quicker 
orientation in the maze of terminology. Qudama’s terms as they occur in 
the Naqd an-natr are added for convenience, but it should be borne in 
mind that this book may not go back to Qudama himself, but have been 
actually composed m the 13th century on the basis of material and views 
provided by Qudama. 39 As to the comments on the terms it should be 
remembered that there was no intention of presenting their complete 
history. The terms were only to be explained and followed m their de- 
velopment up to Baqillani’s time. References to their later fate have, 
therefore, as a rule been given more sparingly The Indices (Personal 
Names, Place Names, Rhetorical Terms, Koranic Quotations) will, it is 
hoped, facilitate the use of the translation 

39. Cf. G. Levi Della Vida, RSO, XIII (1931), 331—33, and GAL, Suppl., 
I, 407. 
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RHETORICAL FIGURES IN POETRY AND QUR’AN 


If anybody asks. “Can the i c jdz of the Qur’an be recognized by the 
rhetorical figures (badi c ) which it contains ?” the answer is d The experts 

1. The pattern in sa’ala (in qala ) . . . qtla lahu, or m sa’ala . . ja-ya'lam 
and the like, where the characteristic element is the reply to or the refu- 
tation of the questioner, or the adversary, in the form of a hypothetical 
period, constitutes one more instance of a stylistic pattern taken over by 
Arab writers from classical tradition Before listing examples attention 
should be called to the fact that this pattern is by no means indispensable. 
In the first place there is no necessity to affect a dialogue. In the second 
place, if a dialogue is affected the more obvious form to be selected — aside 
from tliat of the true dialogue — would be one in which statement and 
counterstatement are put side by side independently, 1 e , not joined in a 
single conditional period. The much greater number of non-conditional 
examples fully bears out this consideration For the present purpose it will 
suffice to trace the pattern back to early Christian controversy Cf Ongen 
(d 254), Contra Celsum, VI, 68 (quoted by E Nor den, Agnostos Theos, Ber- 
lin, 1913, p 89). Stoirep eotv spiral ■rjp.ai; KeXco? . . duoxptvotipe&a ; ibid , 
VII, 15. bzel SGSuvaxa -rtva . . . tpaaiv . Xexteov on ; ibid , VIII, 54: 
eIt’, kn st <pY]otv 6 K6Xao?. , Xexteov itpo? aorov, 8 ti . . There is no call 
for the following up of the pattern through late antiquity. But it is im- 
portant to note that the influential John of Damascus (d ca 749) uses 
it fairly frequently Some of the instances are: De imagimbus, or. II, 18 
(Migne, PC, 94 1304 — 5): si 8 k Xeyeig ... yvSOi, contra Jacobitas, 11,50 
(1457): si 8s (pars [xixOets xaXois 8i8aax6psvoi . . . ; Disceptatio Chnstiani 
et Saracem, where chapters 1 — 5 begin either si interrogans a Saraceno 
. die ipsi . ., or si dicat tibi Saracenus. . die ipsi (PC, 94 1586 — 90); 
Adv Nestonanos, ch. 3 (PC, 95 189): eI 8e 9 !xte . . . tpapev, oxi . . John’s 

influence on Theodorus Abu Qurra (d ca 820) is well-known Little wonder 
that Theodorus uses this time-honored pattern of polemical discussion in 
his Arabic writings The following references are taken from G Graf’s 
translation of the Arabic text (Die arabischen Schnften des Theodor Abu 
Qurra, Paderborn, 1910) where the pages of the original are added; Mimar 
I, 7 (p. 94 of the translation), 111,20 (p. 153), 111,21 (p 154), IX, 4 (p 225), 
IX, 5 (p 225), X, 22 (p. 257), XL> 24 (p 332) The extensive use made of the 
pattern by Arab theologians and philosophers is easily ascertained Al- 
As'ari’s (d 935) Ib&na ' an usul ad-diyana may serve as an example from 
the time between Theodorus and al-Baqillani. Cf. pp. 49, 57, 58, 60, a. o., 
of the translation by W C. Klein, New Haven, 1940. The occurrence of this 
pattern in Talmudic literature may suggest its Oriental origin without, 
however, changing the picture of the comparatively late development gust 
outlined A typology of the patterns used in Arabic controversy has been 
suggested by the present writer in Scientia, XLIV (1950), 23, note 3, of the 
English, p. 13, note 2, of the French edition. 

1 
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(ahl as-san'a ) and those who have composed books on the subject of the 
character of the badi 1 (rhetorical element ) 2 have recorded opinions which 
we are going to recount. Then, we will clarify their problems m order that 
the discussion (kal&m) may deal with a clearly established subject and a 
well defined proposition. 

The following passages are quoted from the Qur’an as representing 
figurative speech ( bad i ') : “Lower to them the wing of humility (i. e., bear 
thyself humbly towards them) out of compassion.” 3 — “And lo, it is in 
the Mother of the Book, m Our presence, exalted, wise ” 4 — “ . . . and my 
head is lit up with white ” s — “A sign for them also is the night We strip 

2. Throughout the 9th century badi ‘ means just “new, worthy of notice, 
original ” Cf Hayawan, III, 17, IMudabbir (d 892), p. 37 Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
in his Kitdb al-badi ‘ then used the term in the sense of the “new” style, 
l. e the style that employs rhetorical figures From his time the word was 
used m both senses, the meaning “original” occurring far more frequently; 
cf Amidi, pp 55 22 , 94 24 , 17 1°, Sm 15 3 , 34 21 , 42 15 , F. H Dietenci, Mutanabbi 
und Setfuddaula, Leipzig, 1847, pp. 17 and 54 (from at-Ta‘ahbi’s Yatima ) , 
Mutanabbi, ed. F H. Dietenci, Berlin, 1861, 105 36 (p 283): al-badi' al-fard 
nun abydU-ha, and many passages in I'jdz At the same time Amidi, p 6, 
says that badi ‘ consists of isti'dra, tajnis, and tibdq, and uses badd 'i ' as 
synonym of inahdsm, p 17 1 27 . In due course badi ‘ acquired the general 
meaning of “trope” and the third part of Literary Theory as finally evolved 
by as-Sakkaki, al-Qazwini, and at-Taftazani, was called 'ilm al-badi ' , 
“Tropenlehre ” 

3. Qur'an 17.25 The Koranic verses are numbered m accordance with 
the edition of the Koran by G Flugel, Leipzig, 1893. The translations are, 
for the most part, those of R Bell, The Qur'an, Edinburgh, 1937 — 1939, 
occasionally those of Rodwell. Slight changes by the present writer have 
not been marked 

Qur'an 17 25 is frequently alluded to Cf. e. g. al-'Askari’s phrase in a 
letter of his which he quotes DM, I, 220 16 wa-qad hafadtu laka jandh ad- 
dull . , and at-Taftazani, Muhtasar, I, 29 2 , who describes the prince to 
whom he dedicates his work as hdfid jandh ar-rahma h-ahl al-haqq wa’l- 
yaqin Irsdd, I, 279 10 , praises the jurist, Ibrahim b ‘Utman al-Qairawani 
(d. 957), for his unpretentiousness and his hafd •jandh Cf also Itq&n, II, 44. 
Gazzali, Ihya' ‘ulum ad-din, Bulaq, 1289/1872, II, 184 3 , quotes a hadit 
m which the Prophet enjoins the hafd al-jandh. 

Fauid'id, pp 51 — 52, reports that most experts consider the phrase: 
“Lower to them the wing of humility,” an isti'ara lahyihyya He then tells 
this story When Abu Tammam had composed the line : 

‘Do not give me to drink the water of blame (ma' al-mal&m) , for I am 
pouring forth tears and have tried to sweeten the water of my weeping 
he was met by a man with a wooden bowl who asked lnm to give him a 
little of the “water of blame.” Abu Tammam replied : “I shall not give it to 
you before you give me a feather of the ‘wing of humility ’ ” 

4. Qur'dn 43.3. The Mother of the Book denotes the heavenly prototype 
of the Koran. 

5. Qur'dn 19.3. 
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the day from it, and lo, they are in darkness.” 6 — “ or there come upon 

them the punishment of a barren day.” 7 — “ light upon light . . . ” 8 

Sometimes: figurative speech (badi') occurs in comprehensive sayings 
of a legislative character such as His word: “In retaliation is life for 
you. . .” 9 and (sometimes) in eloquent passages such as His word: “So 
when they despaired of him, they withdrew privately . . .” 10 , further in 
passages on the nature of the divine, such as His words: “All things are 
His . . . ” n — “Whatever pleasant thing ye have is from Allah.” 12 — And 
“With whom shall he the power supreme on that day 7 With Allah, the 
One, the Almighty.” 13 

And (the experts) record figurative speech (badi') in the sayings of 
the Prophet (as opposed to the word of God collected in the Qur’an) 
such as - “Best of men is a man who holds fast the rein of his horse on the 
path of Allah. Whenever he hears a terrible cry (of somebody in danger) 
he flies toward it.” 14 And : “Oh our Lord, accept my repentance and wash 
off my sin.” 15 And “The sickness of the nations who preceded you, viz. 
envy (p 70) and hatred, has overpowered you. These are the ‘shavers’, 
the shavers of religion, not the shavers of hair.” 16 And “People are like 
one hundred camels among which you do not find one riding-beast.” 17 
And: “Is there anything to prostrate people on their noses in the fire of 
Jahannam except their slanderous talk (lit. the stalks of reaped crops of 
their tongue) 2 ” 18 And - “Verily, some of what the (rain, or season, called) 


6. Qur’&n 36.37 

7. Qur'an 22.54. Badi', p. 3, quotes all the foregoing Koran verses in 
practically the same connection. But Ibn al-Mu'tazz selects Qur'an 3.5 to 
exemplify the use of umm al-kitab (Mother of the Book) where al-Baqillani 
uses 43.3. 

8. Qur’an 24 35. 

9. Qur’&n 2.175. 

10. Qur’an 12.80. 

11. Qur’an 27.93. 

12. Qur’&n 16.55. 

13. Qur’an 40.16 

14. Badi 1 , p. 3. — References by other authors to passages quoted by both 
I'l&z and Badi ' will, as a rule, only be given if they have not been included 
in Kratchkovsky’s notes. 

15. Badi', p. 4; 'XJmda, 1,245 (quoted as isti'dra), Nuwairi, VII, 104; 
I Goldziher, V orlesungen uber den Islam, 2nd ed , Heidelberg, 1925, p. 210 
(quoted from Amdli, II, 267). 

16. Bay&n, II, 19; Badi', p. 4. 

17. Qazwlni, Taftazani, Iddh, IV, 266; Asrar, pp. 85 and 199; Bay&n, 
II, 17 and 227. Sakkaki, p. 206, quotes the saying with disapproval as 
bordering on the enigmatical (ta'miya and lugz). 

18. Bay&n, 1, 169 and 213; IA,-p. 151 12 < 13 ; Muhddar&t, 1, 147 7 ;M. Horten, 
Die religiose Gedankenwelt des Volkes im heutigen Islam, Halle a. S., 1, 209. 
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rabi c causes to grow bills by inflation of the belly, or nearly does so.” 19 

And (the experts further find figurative speech in sayings) such as Abu 
Bakr as-Siddiq’s 20 word to Halid b. al-Walid. 21 “Desire death, so you 
will be given life.” And his saying : “Flee from honor (saraf ) — honor will 
follow you.” 

And (further, in sayings) such as All b. abi TUlib’s 22 in his letter to Ibn 
'Abbas 23 when the latter was governor of Basra: “Deal kindly with those 
who petition, and untie the knot of fear for them.” 24 And ('All’s) saying 
when he was asked concerning 'a word of the Prophet: “He said (this 
word at a time) when faith (ad-din, i.e., Islam) was still weak (Now) the 
belt of Islam has widened so as (to encompass) every man and whatever 
he aspires to ” 25 'All asked one of the nobles of Fars which of their kings 
was most highly praised amongst them. So (the Persian) said: “Ardasir 26 
has the merit of precedence, but (p 71) the most highly praised is 
Anuiirwan.” 27 ('All) said. “Which quality was strongest in him (The 
Persian) said. “Forbearance (hilm) and patience (anat) ” Thereupon 
'All said - “These two are twins; highmindedness gives birth to both.” 28 
And (on another occasion) he said : “Every man’s value is what he does 
well.” 29 He also said: “Knowledge (Him) is a lock, question its key ” 30 

Halid b. al-Walid wrote to the marzubans of Fars: “To proceed. Praise 
is due to Allah who has broken your ring and dispersed your discussion ” 


19. Al-Buhari, Selections from the Sahih, ed. C C.Torrey, Leiden, 1906, 
p. 66 (Semitic Study Series, vol. 6); Sin, p. 133; Asr&r, p. 313. 

20. One of Muhammad’s oldest supporters and later the first caliph 
(632—634). 

21. Famous Muslim general, d. 641/2. 

22. Cousin and son-m-law of Muhammad, later the fourth caliph (656 — 
661). 

23. ‘Abdallah b. Abbas, cousin of the prophet, renowned as traditiomst ; 
governor of Basra for ‘Ali, d. ca. 688. 

24. Badi', p. 4. 

26. Badi', p. 4. 

26. First Sasaman king, ca. 226 — 241. 

27, Husrav I, Anusirwan, Sasaman kmg, 631 — 674. 

28 Badi ', p. 6 

29 Kamil, p. 39 16 ; Bayan, I, 83, and II, 60; Hu?ri, I, 50 — 51 (quoting 
from Bay&n ), and I, 236 8 ; Asr&r, p. 215 3 (m a verse by Muhammad b. ar- 
Rabi‘ al-Mau§ili) , IrSdd, I, 14 (together with an anonymous versification) ; 
Snbh, I, 59 (again with an anon, verse). Al-Cr azzali, Ihyd’ 'ulum ad-din, 
Bulaq, 1289/1872, 1, 7, quotes a metrical version of this saying also ascribed 
to ‘All. Cf. also, Ja'far b. ‘Ali ad-Dimisqi, (ca. 12th cent.) Kitdb al-iiara 
ild mahasm at-tijdra, Cairo, 1318, p. 41 (trans. H. Ritter, Islam, VII 
[1917], 60). 

30 Badi'-, p. 6. 
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al-hadama is a round ring, and therefore the anklets ( al-haldhil) are 
called hidam. 31 

Al-Hajjaj 33 said. “Show me a man fat with loyalty (amana).” 33 

When the leadership of the Harijites was conferred upon 'Abdallah 
b. Wahb ar-Rttsibi, 31 they wanted him to address them. So he said: 
“There is no good in unleavened (i.e., immature) judgment.” And he said 
further: “Suspend judgment until some days have passed.” 35 

A Bedouin said expressing gratitude for a favor: “This is the frontpage 
( ( unwan ) of Allah’s favor ” 36 And (another) Bedouin described a (fighting) 
host and said - “When they are drawn up in battle order arrows pass to 
and fro between them (as ambassadors) ; when they shake hands with 
the swords, Death sits down to rest (for they are doing his work).” 37 A 
Bedouin was asked about a certain man. So he said: “The bags of love 
have become empty in our relation after they had been full, and faces 
(shining) with brightness have become pitch-dark.’ -38 Another one said: 
“He who rides (p 72) on the back of delusion (al-bdtil), alights at the 
house of repentance.” 39 It was said to Ru’ba “How did you leave the 
place you left ?” He answered: “The soil is dry (from drought), and pro- 
perty frowns.” 40 

Poetry has many types ( turuq) of figurative speech ( badi c ) , a succinct 
summary of which we have put down here so that you may be guided 
by it in what follows. One of those is (contained in) the verse of Ira- 
ni’ ulqais 41 

“And often I have set out in the morning while the birds still were 
in their nests, on a short-haired (munjand) steed, a chain for the 
wild game, a huge one (hailcal ) ,” 42 

31. BadV, p. 5, has both the quotation and the commentary. 

32. Umayyad general and administrator, governor of 'Iraq 694-714, d.714. 

33. Badi‘, p. 6. 

34. Ar-Rasibi was killed in the battle of Nahrawan m 658. 

35. Both sayings (the second more complete), Badi‘, p. 6. Suli, p. 157, 
has the first. 

36. Badi‘, p. 6, with a different introduction. 

37. Badi‘, p. 6. 

38. Badi‘, p. 6. 

39. Badi ', p. 7. 

40. Badi', p. 7. Ru’ba b. al-'Ajjaj, famous rajaz poet, died in 762. 

41. The most celebrated pre-Islamic poet, died ca. 535 — 540 — Imru’ul- 
qais, ed. W. Ahlwardt, 48.47. Metre. Tamil. — As a rule tracing a verse to a 
recognized edition of a poet’s diw&n or a similar adequately published 
collection will be considered sufficient identification. Additional references 
will be listed in some cases where relevant quotations are missing in the 
standard edition. 

42. P. 181 (p. 99 of translation) al-Baqillani shows his dislike for this 
word, when it occurs, in another meaning, in a verse of al-Buhturi. 
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His phrase qaid al-awabid (chain for the wild game) is considered by 
(the critics) as badi c (figurative speech, rhetorical trope) and (more 
particularly) as a metaphor ( isti c ara ) , 43 and they view it as an excellent 
expression . 44 (The poet) means to say that when he lets this horse loose on 
the game it becomes a chain for it and is like one who chains because of 
the speed of its course (ihddr)A h People imitated him and the poets 


43. The treatment of the isti'ara in connection with that of haqiqa, the 
proper, and majaz, the tropical use of words, is one of the most brilliant 
achievements of Arabic theory. It would seem, however, that it was only 
m the 11th century that the study of the metaphor — -later made a chapter 
of the ’ilm al-baydn, the second part of Literary Theory — really came into 
its own Al-Baqillani apparently took little or no note of the discussion of 
the isti’ara going on around him Al-'Askari (Sm, p. 205), ar-Rummani,p. 10, 
'Ali al-Jurjani (d. 1001), the author of the Wasdta, Ibn Jinni (d. 1002) (cf. 
Wasdta, p. 40, ’Umda, I, 239 — 241 and Asrdr, p. 326), Ibn Fans (d. before 
1005, cf. Muzhir, I, 157 16 - 17 ) offered definitions just as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz had 
done in his day (B adi’, p. 2, his concept of the isti’ara is well set forth by 
I. Kratchkovsky, Monde Oriental, XXIII (1929), 29). But al-Baqillani 
ignores them in his book. The term was well worn when Ibn al-Mu‘tazz took 
it up. In the 9th century al-Mubarrad, Kamil, p. 161 10 , uses it in analysing 
a verse and Ta'lab (d.904), p. 193, defines it. IMudabbir, p 46, ’Iqd, III, 23, 
* Umda , I, 216, record as a saying of Aristotle al-baldga husn al-isti’dra 
“eloquence is achieved by beautiful tropes” (repeated as part of a more 
elaborate definition by an unnamed Bedoum, Sm, p. 34). It will be m 
order to observe that the divers definitions of the metaphor offered by the 
above named scholars all paraphrase more or less freely that proffered by 
Aristotle Poetics ch. 21. The distinction by the Arabs between isti’ara (me- 
taphor) and tasbih (comparison) repeats the Greek distinction between 
[XETacpopa and sixcov; cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 4, 1 (1406b). ’Iqd, IV, 3, 
employs isti’ara m the sense of “transferring a motive from one form to 
another, particularly from poetry to prose or from prose to poetry.” As far 
as I can see this use did not survive. Al-Jurjani, Asrdr, pp. 328 — 330, 
fights the inaccurate application of the term by some authorities, of whom 
he names Ibn Duraid (d. 934) and al-Amidi (d. 987). In the course of his 
detailed study of the isti’dra, pp. 196 — 204, Sakkaki quotes, p. 204, two 
definitions of that figure propounded by earlier authorities which he feels 
his own presentation of the subject has rendered absolete. Suyuti (d. 1505) 
devotes a whole chapter of his Itqdn (Nau’ 53, II, 42 — 47) to the comparati- 
ve study of tasbih and isti’dra. Cf. also Razi (d. 1209), 57 — 102, on the two 
types. The later theory is summarized by Mehren, pp 30 — 40. 

44. Sm, p 207, also uses qaid al-awabid to illustrate isti’dra. Qurddci,p. 15, 
and ISaraf, p. 314, mention Imru’ulqais as the inventor of the phrase which 
is quoted with approval, Asrdr, p. Ill, and praised as ihtira ’, invention, 
IA, p. 25 16 . ’Umda, II, 176, discusses the meanings given to awdbid in 
different contexts. 

45. Cf. Lane, p. 589a. 
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followed him. 46 So it is (frequently) said: “A chain for the eyes,” 41 
“a chain for the glances,” “a chain for the speech,” “a chain for the con- 
versation,” and “a chain for the pledges (at betting).” 48 

Al-Aswad b. Ya'fur said: 49 

“On a long-legged (mare), ready (to race), of strong speed (jahiz 
Saddu-hu ) , a chain for wild game and for the sums staked on her, 
a courser.” 

And Abu Tammam said : 50 

“She has a face (manzar) that is a chain for the eyes (nawdzii ) ; 
love lurks unceasingly (yartihu wa-yagdu) in its bashfulness.” 

Another (poet) said. 51 

“His glances are a chain for the eyes of mankind; there is no look 
that turns away from him.” 

Again another said. 53 

“Beauty has chained the pupils (of the eyes) on him.” 

(P 73) Al-Asma'!, 53 Abu 'Ubaida, 54 Hammad, 55 and before them Abu 
'Amr 56 noted that (Imru’ulqais) made the best use of this (particular) 
phrase (lafza), and that he was followed m it(s use by others) but not 
equalled They mention (this phrase) as an instance of “Eloquent Me- 
taphor” (lit.: in the chapter on the eloquent metaphor, al-isti’-ara *1- 
baViga). Some of the experts gave it another name (i e., classified the ex- 
pression differently) and dealt with it m the chapter on irdaf (intimation). 

(Irdaf) means that the poet wishes to suggest a (certain) idea without 
using the word which would express it (directly), but (rather using) a word 
(from which the idea to be conveyed) follows and is to be deduced ( tdbi ( 
lahu wa-rulf ) , 51 

46. Cf. e.g. 'Alqama 1.20. Abu ’l-'Ala* al-Ma'arri (d. 1058), Letters, ed. 
trans. D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, p. 17 9 (trans p. 21), alludes to this 
metaphor. Further imitations are listed by Hu?ri, I, 16 — 17. 

47. Imitated by al-Hariri (d. 1122), Assemblies, ed F. Steingass, London 
1897, p. 56 3 . 

48. Qurdda, p. 15, considers this phrase inappropriate. 

49. Mufaddaliyyat 44.31; Kamil. The poet flourished ca. 600 — 610. Cf. 
Mufaddaliyyat, II, 161. 

50- Dfwdn (with commentary by Muhyiad-Dinal-Hayyat), Beirut, n d., 
30.10. Taivil. Abu Tammam Habib b. Aus died in 846. 

51. Sari'. 

52. Ramal. 

53. Famous philologist, d. 831. 

54. Celebrated philologist, d. 825. 

55. Hammad ar-Rawiya, collector of ancient poetry, d. 771 or 774. 

56. Abu 'Amr b. al-'Ala’ al-Mazmi, one of the founders of Arabian 
philology, d. ca 770. 

57 . The definitions offered by Qudama, p . 92 — 9 3, Sin, p . 2 7 5, and Maf&tih, 
p. 76 (where irdaf appears as subdivision of mubdlaga), agree substantially 
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They say: A similar instance is (Imru’ulqais’) verse . 58 

“She sleeps until late in the morning, nor does she gird herself with 
the working-gown ” 

The poet only wishes (to describe) her comfortable style of living 
( taraffuh ) by his words na?um ad-duha (sleeping until late in the morning) . 

To the same category belongs the verse of the poet : 59 

“The chasm (below) her earrings is deep, no matter whether 
her father belongs to (the clan of) Naufal, or to (that of) ‘Abd Sams 
and to Hasim.” 

(Here) he wants to describe merely the length of her neck but actually 
mentions only a feature resulting from this quality of hers. 

(Another rhetorical figure) is represented by the verse of Imru’ulqais , 60 
“And many a night like the billows of the sea lets down her veils.” 

This is an example of pleasmg ( maltha ) metaphor ( istdara ) . Under this 
category is to be listed what we already have quoted from the Qur’an: 
“And my head is lit up with white ;” 61 and : “Lower to them the wing of 
humility out of compassion .” 62 

Among the (figures of speech) which are considered as badi c there is the 
tasbih liasan (the beautiful comparison), such as the verse of Imru’ulqais : 63 
“As though the eyes of the wild beasts around our hair-tent and 


with al-Baqillani. Sin calls the figure al-ardaf wa’t-tawdbi* . Qurdda, p. 22, 
records the fact that the term tatbi*- — which is apparently Ibn Rasiq’s choice 
— is replaced by some with ird&f Al-Hafaji, Strr, p. 218, follows the earlier 
definitions of the figure the aesthetic effectiveness of which he tries to 
analyse. He indicates that irddf and tatbi c , are used to designate it, either 
together or separately. Mehren, p. 178, defines the term m commenting on 
as-Suyuti (d. 1505), 'Uqud al-'juman , III 42 — 3, p. 114 of Mehren, Arabic 
text. According to Fawa'id, p. 128, Ibn al-Atir, al-Jdmi ‘ al-kabir (for mss. 
cf. GAL, I, 297), traces the term back to Qudama b Ja'far. 

58. 48.35b. Tawil. 

59. The poet is ‘Umar b. abi Rabi'a (ed. P. Schwarz, Leipzig, 1901 — 9), 
77.6. References not listed by Schwarz are Zahra, p. 67; 'Iqd, IV, 137; 
Sm, p. 276, Qanun, p. 440 (anon.); Nuwairi, VII, 60; Tir&z, I, 425 (quoted 
anonymously). Fawa'id, p. 125, quotes tho lmo anonymously as an illu- 
stration of isdra. iSaraf, p. 314, erroneously considers Imru’ulqais the 
inventor of the phrase. 

60. 48 42a. Tawil. The passage 48.42,43 is quoted BadV, p. 7, inasimilar 
context. 

61. Qur'an 19.3. The phrase is used by ‘Umar b. abi Rabi'a 191.1. Sakkaki, 
pp. 154 — 55, discusses it as an instance of itnab, the prolix style, because of 
the addition, at the end of the verse, of Saiban, “with old age.” 

62. Qur'an 17.25. 

63. 4.61. Tawil. The verse is greatly praised, Kamil, p. 447. 
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our saddles were shells of Venus that have not been pierced.” 

And his verge : 64 

“As though the birds’ hearts — (some) fresh, (some) dried up — at 
(the eagle’s) nest were jujube berries and rotten hasaf- dates (dates 
of a very bad quality) ” 

The (experts) hail it as an innovation when (Imru’ulqais) compares two 
elements with two (other) elements, 65 with beautiful apportionment 
(husn at-taqsim ) , and they contend that the most beautiful (example of 
this kind) by a modern poet ( muhdat) is the verse of Bassar (b. Burd) : 66 

(P. 74) “As though the dust whirling above our heads and our 
swords were a night whose stars were hurled down one upon an- 
other ” 

Imru’ulqais preceded (in time all poets) in regard to correctness of dis- 
tribution m comparisons (sihhat at-taqsim ft H-tasb%h) 67 Bassar was only 
able to compare one of the two elements with the other (part of the com- 
parison) without correctness of distribution and allocation. In the same 
way the (critics) count among the innovations (badi c ) the verse of 
Imru’ulqais on the two ears of a horse: 68 

“And two ears by which its noble breed is recognized, like the 
two ears of a scared (wild cow) amidst a herd.” 

64. 52.56. Tawil. Kamil, p. 447, considers the comparison in this verse 
the most beautiful one in all Arabic poetry. Ta'lab, p. 186, expresses the 
same opinion. 

65. Cf. Hayawan, III, 15 — 16, for a similar opinion. 

66. Si'r, p. 478; 'Uyun, II, 190, Tabaqdt, pp. 4 and 5; Agdni, III, 22,48, 
67; Suli, AT, p. 18, BB, p. 1; Wasdta, p 314; DM, II, 67; Yatima, I, 95; 
Timar, p. 179; Hass, p. 85, Murtada, IV, 38, 1 Vmda , I, 260; Qurdda, p. 16, 
Asrar, p. 140; Data'll, pp. 75, 315, 413; Nuwairi, VII, 62; iSaj Hamasa, 
pp. 57 and 234, Razi, p. 40; Tirdz, I, 159, 204, 291; Mustatraf, I, 57; 
Sakkaki, pp. 180 and 188; Iddh, III, 360, Taftazani, III, 360 — 361; 
Magribi, III, 348 and 421; Subki, III, 360 and 421; Mehren, pp. 22 and 13 
(Arabic text); IT. M. Daudpota, The Influence of Arabic Poetry on the 
Development of Persian Poetry , Bombay, 1934, p. 123; Sawlnd, p. 35 a, Tawil . 

67. Al-Baqillani’s presentation of the tasbih is very unsatisfactory when 
compared with contemporary achievement. The tasbih had been studied, 
early. Al-Mubarrad distinguishes four kinds of it (Kdmil, p. 506) and 
frequently refers to it (cf. pp. 447, 460, 485, 509, 518). Ibn Qutaiba collects 
examples, 'Uydn, II, 186ff., so does Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, BadT, pp. 68ff. 
Qudama, p. 65, and NN, pp. 49 — 50 (and as quoted in ' Umda , I, 259) 
as well as Rummani, pp. 5 — 9, discuss tasbih at some length and Sin, pp. 
180ff., subjects it to a minute analysis. Mafdtih, p. 94, defines it briefly. 
Ta'lab, p. 184, considers tasbih one of the categories of poetical subject 
matter alongside of madh, hi]d', martiya, iHiddr, tasbib, and iqtisds ahbdr. 
Later theory achieved considerable advances in the comprehension of the 
comparison, treating it in its second part, the Him al-bayan. Cf Mehren, 
pp. 20 — 30. 

68. 4 33. Tawil. 
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Tarafa followed him. and said , 69 

“And two ears by which its noble breed is recognized, like the two 
ears of a lonely wild cow at Haumal ” 

Similar is the verse of Imru’ulqais in the description of a horse . 70 

“And two eyes like two mirrors, and (a part of the face from) the 
orbit of the eye down to the cheek (smooth) like a blade standing 
erect.” 

And Tarafa said, describing the eyes of his camel-steed. 71 

“And two eyes like two mirrors ; they are concealed in the cavities 
of the brow-bones of a rock with a hollow containing water.” 72 
(Another) innovation in comparison is the verse of Imru’ulqais : 73 

“(The horse) has the flanks of a gazelle, the legs of an ostrich, the 
swift run (irhd‘) of a wolf, and the gallop (taqrib) of a fox.” 

This is the most beautiful (example) of a comparison of four elements 
with four (other) elements ( asyff) 74 

(Specimens of) “beautiful comparison” (at-tasbih al-liasan ) in the 
Qur’an are His words “His too are the things that run towering up in the 
sea like landmarks (1 e , ships) ” 75 And “ ... as though they (the maidens) 
were eggs, well guarded ” 78 Besides, the Qur’an contains other passages 
(of this type) which we will mention later on. 

An innovation with respect to the metaphor is the passage of Imru’ul- 
qais 77 

“And many a night like the billows of the sea let down its veils 
on me with all sorts of sorrows to try me. 

So I said to (the night) when it stretched its spine and lengthened 
its hindquarters and made its chest weigh oppressively ” 

(P. 75) All the following (quotations) are metaphors on the length of 
the night. Amongst them is the verse of an-Nabiga (’d-Dubyani) 78 

“And a heart to which night brings home its sorrows, pasturing 
far away; from every side sadness is doubled in it.” 

The metaphor is taken from the shepherd who brings home his camels 

69. Tarafa 4.34. Tawtl. Other imitations of Imru’ulqais 4.33 are Zuhair 
3.14a and ‘Alqama 1.24 

70. 4.31 Tawil. 

71. 4 30. Tawil. 

72. maund; cf. B. Geiger, WZKM, XIX (1905), 365—6 

73 48. 54. Tawil. 48 54a is identical with Imru’ulqais 4.27 a. The verse is 
•quoted again by al-Baqillani, p. 147 ( = p. 82 of translation). 

74. Cf. the judgment, Hayawan, III, 15. 

75. Qur'an 55.24. 

76. Qur'an 37 47 

77. 48 42,43. Tawil. Cf. Badi', p 7, as quoted above, note 60. 

78. 1.3. Tawil BadV, p. 8, also chooses this verse as illustration. The 
poet died ca. 604. 
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to the places where they seek shelter during the night. Ibn ad-Dumaina 79 
took (the idea) from him and said : 80 

“I pas's my day with conversation and (the object of my) desires, 
but some one unites me with sorrow and night.” 

(A metaphor is further presented in) the verse of Zuhair 81 

“My heart has sobered again from Laila, and its vain desires have 
abated, and the horses of passion and its (other) riding-beasts have 
been deprived of their saddle.” 

And (also in) the verse of Imru’ulqais 82 

“I ascended to her after her people had gone to sleep, like water- 
bubbles rising, gradually (halan c ala hali).” 

Abu Tammam took this (comparison) and said - 83 

“(The way) the waves of water rise, the billows ofwhich are swelling.” 

Imru’ulqais only means to suggest that he concealed himself. 

And to this type of speech belongs his verse . 84 

“As though I and my companions were on the horn of a mountain- 
goat ( agfar ).” 

He means to say that they are not in a safe position (vis-a-vis of Fate). 

In this connection (should be mentioned) what al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah 
b Sa‘id (al-‘Askari ) 85 wrote to me ; he said • My father informed me : that 
‘Asal b. Dakw&n 88 informed us that Abu ‘Utman al-Mazini 87 informed 
us I heard al-Asma‘i say: Our companions (i e , all grammarians or 
critics) agree that nothing more beautiful nor more comprehensive has 
ever been said than the verse of an-Nabiga (’d-Dubyani )- 88 

79. Umayyad poet of uncertain date; cf GAL , Suppl., I, 80 

80. Diwdn, Cairo, 1337/1918, p. 17.8; ‘ TJyun , I, 262 (anon ) ; Agani, VIII, 
133 (the vers is included in a long qasida by Qais b Darih, but al-Isfahani 
expressly states that Ibn ad-Dumama also is named as its author) ; DM, 
I, 346; Muwassah, p. 32 , Masdn ‘, pp. 248 and 420 (anon ) Tawil. 

81. 15. 1. Tawil. 15 1 b is reflected m ‘Umar b. abi Rabi'a 191 5a. Qazwini 
(and Taftazani), IY, 161 ff , have a long disquisition on the character of the 
isWdra in this verse; cf. also Mehren, p. 40. Zuhair b abi Sulma flourished 
m the second half of the 6th century. 

82. 52 26. Tawil. 

83 45.6. Tawil. 

84. 20.54b Tawil. 

85. Uncle of the famous Abu Hilal al-'Askari, d. 993; cf. GAL, Suppl., 
I, 193. 

86. IrSdd, Y, 56, refers to him as a contemporary of al-Mubarrad (d 898) 
and a student of al-Mazmi (d. 863) and ar-Riyasi (d 870). He appears, 
Irsdd, II, 372, in an isndd identical with that quoted by al-Baqillani. 
G. Flugel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig, 1862, p 95, 
following Fihnst, p. 60 6 , has ‘Ubaid b. Dakwan which should be corrected. 

87. Important grammarian, student of al-Asma‘i, d. probably 863. 

88. 17.28. Tawil. Kamil, p. 447, highly commends the comparison. 
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“For you are like the night that reaches me (anywhere), even 
though I should fancy that the distance from you is vast.” 

Said al-Hasan b. 'Abdallah . Muhammad b. Yahya (b. 'Abdallah 
as-Suli) 89 informed us - that 'Aun b. Muhammad al-Kindi 90 informed us- 
that Qa'nab b. Muhriz 91 informed us: I heard al-Asma'i say: I heard 
(p. 76) Abu 'Amr (b. al-'Ala’) when he said: Zuhair used to praise the 
subjects (of kings, not the kings themselves) . And if he were to have been 
given two hundred strokes with a daqal 92 on the soles (lit. • the lowest of 
his [bare] feet) unless he composed (a verse equalling) that of an-Nabiga 93 

“For you are like the night that reaches me (anywhere), even 
though I should fancy that the distance from you is vast 
he still would not have composed (a verse in praise of a king) . ( An-N&biga) 
means to say that the power ( sultan , of the king) is like the night that 
reaches every place. 91 

Al-Farazdaq (d. 728) followed him and said. 95 

“And if the wind would carry me off and you would then try to 
reach me I would be like a thing (helplessly) overtaken by its 
destiny.” 96 

But he did not reach either in the idea nor m the wording the level to 
which an-Nabiga had attained before him. Then al-Ahtal (d. ca. 710) took 
over (the idea) and said • 95 

“Verily, the Prince of the Believers and his action are like unto 
Fate. No shame (attaches) to what Fate does.” 

89. Famous litterateur, d. 946. 

90. He appears as an authority in ‘Arib, Tabari conUnuatus, ed. M. J. 
do Goeje, Leiden, 189 7, p. 153, under the year 318/930. 

91. Mentioned as an authority (rdu’i), Tabari, III, 441 and 542. In the 
latter passage he appears transmitting from al-Asma‘i (anno 169/785 — 6). 

92. A ship’s mast, cf. Lane, p. 898c. 

93. 17.28. Tawil. Cf. Suli, AT, p. 19. Nuwairi, III, 182, quotes Nabiga 
17 28 as abda c bait qila fi T-madih, “the most original veise ever used m a 
eulogy,” then adds the same quotations from Farazdaq and Salm as al- 
Baqillani. 

94. The king addressed m the verse is an-Nuhnan III, of al-Hira, 580-ca . 
602. The story that inspired the verse is often told; cf. Rescher, I, 43. 

95. Diwdn, ed. R. Boucher, Pans, 1870, II, 220 11 ; Suli, AT, p. 20, DM, 
I, 21; Azmina, I, 166; Nuwairi, III, 182; Daudpota, op. c it., p. 97, note 2. 
Tawil. 

96. Reading with DM adrakat-hu for adrakat-ni. 

97. The verse is actually by A'sa Najwan 2.2 (ed. R. Geyer, London, 
1928). For references and the question of authorship see Geyer, loc. at , 
p. 282. Further quotations: * Vydn , I, 104 (anon ); Suli, AT, p. 22 (also 
p. 21, note 3), Mu’talif, p. 141; Wasdta, p. 292 (Sam'ala b. Qa’id); DM, 
I, 21 (al-Ahtal); Gufrdn, II, 33 (trans R. A. Nicholson, JEAS, 1902, p. 95; 
al-Ahtal or Sam'ala at-Taglibi), Azmina, I, 92; Irsdd, VI, 512 (al-Ahtal); 
Daudpota, op. c %t , p. 97, note 2. Tawil. 
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Similarly a saying of the Prophet has been related: “I have been 
assisted by terror, and my sustenance has been provided mider the sha- 
dow of my spear, and, forsooth, this religion shall enter wherever night 
enters.” 98 

And 'Ali b. Jabala 99 took over this same (idea) and said: 100 

“The man whom you want has no refuge from you, though he 
were in the vault of high heaven ; 

nay, not (even) a fugitive to whose (hiding- )place neither darkness 
nor the light of the rising morn are directed (would have a means of 
escape from you) ” 

Similar is the verse of Salm al-Hasir (d 802): 101 

“You are like Fate whose snares are spread widely; and from Fate 
there is no refuge nor escape. 

Even if I should hold the reins of the wind to turn them in any 
direction, you would not fail to attain your wish to seize me.” 

Al-Buhturi (d. 897) took over this phrase. 102 

“And (even) if they could ride on stars, no refuge would save them 
from the fear of your boldness.” 

Innovations in the field of metaphors (badi c al-isti ( dra ) are (exemplified 
by) the verse of Zuhair : 103 

“And when (the women) came down to the water which was all blue 
(from brackishness) , 104 they laid down the poles (or : sticks) of the settler 
(hddir) who (wants to) pitch his tent.” 

And that of al-A'sa: 105 

(P. 77) “Verily the reddish-white (camels) of noble breed will visit 
you (carrying with themselves) praise (in their saddlebags), attached 
to their buttocks.” 

98. For references see A. J. Wensmck, Concordance et indices de la tra 
dition mmulmane, Leiden, 1933ff , pp. 254b and (mostly) 271b. 

99. Better known as al-'Akawwak, d 828. 

100. Suli, AT, p. 21; DM, I, 21; t Umda, II, 171; 1A, p. 211, Tir&z, 
II, 125, Daudpota, op. c it., p. 97, note 2. Azrmna, II, 275, ascribes the ver- 
ses to one Humaid at-Tusi who wished to eulogize ‘Ah b. Jabala ( '). Tawil. 

101. Frg. 3.7,8 of the present writer’s edition, Onentalia, n. s., XIX 
(1950), 62—3. Suit, A T, p. 20, Agdnt, XXI, 120 (vs. 2); DM, I, 21 (ascribes 
the verses to al-Ah$al); Muntahal, p. 180; Husrf, III, 363, ’Umda, II, 170; 
Sarh al-madnun, p. 170; Nuwairi, III, 81 (vs. 2) and 182; Sawlnd, p. 18b; 
Daudpota, op. c it., p. 97, note 2 Basit. 

102. Diwdn, Constantinople, 1300, II, 189 10 ; Siili, AT, p. 21. Kdmil. 

103. 16.14. Tawil. 

104. On the brackish water-hole and the blue color cf. the references 
collected by the present writer, JNES, IV (1945), 138, note 3. 

105. Diwdn, ed. R. Geyer, London, 1928, 33.42. Tawil. Maimun b. Qais 
al-A‘sa died m 629. 


3 * 
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Nusaib (d. ca. 729) took (the idea) from him and said: 106 

“So they stopped, and bestowed the praise you deserve; had they 
kept quiet, the provision-bags would have sung your praise ” 

To the same group belongs the verse of Ta’abbata Sarran -107 

“So my (breast and back, i.e., I) came down to the flat soil, unhurt 
by the rocks, while death looked on ashamed (as a prospective 
victim escaped him).” 

There are many examples of the metaphor (isti'am) in the Qur’an, 
such as His word. “For truly to thee and to thy people it is a remin- 
der ” 108 He really refers to something which it is glorious to be reminded 
of 109 Then His word : “The savor of Allah, and in savor who is better than 
All&h ?” 110 It is said He means (by savor) the religion of Allah. Further 
His word “ . . they have bartered the guidance for error; their trade 
has not turned out profitable, . . . ” m 

According to (the literary experts) the hyperbole (guluww) 112 is one 
of the figures of speech (bail'), as (e.g ) in the passage of an-Namir 
b. Taulab. 113 

“Events and days have left of Namir (nothing but) the support of 
an ancient sword, the trace of which is clearly visible. 

(The ground) is becoming hollow when beaten by it after 114 fore- 
arms, shackles, and neck have (already) been hit by it.” 

And as in the verse of an-N&biga (’d-Dubyani) : 115 

106. Baydn, I, 83, Hayawdn. I, 17 (anon.); Si'r, p. 243; ‘Uyun, I, 299; 
Kamil, p. 104, Ta'lab, p. 192; ‘ Iqd , I, 287, Agani, I, 134, and III, 144; 
BR, p 102; Muk&tara, p 29; Wasata, p. 185; DM., I, 130; Aradll, I, 94, and 
III, 42; Murtada, I, 44; Husri, I, 321; ‘ Umda , I, 58; IHallikan, II, 197 
(trans III, 615); IrSdd, VII, 214; IA, p 249, Faw&'id, p. 132, Mustatraf 
I, 206; Muhadarat, I, 179; Nuwairi, III, 254; Sawlnd, p. 12a. Ed. U. Rizzi- 
tano, frg 7.3 {RSO, XXII [1946 — 7], 25). Tawil. For the date of his death 
cf. R. Blachere, Annales de Vlnstitut d' Etudes Onentales de VUmversite 
d’ Alger, V (1939—41). 85. 

107. fl. ca. 600. Hanidsa, I, 35; Agani, XVIII, 215, Saivlnd, p. 97b. 
Tawil. 

108. Qur'an 43.43. 

109. Thekoramc context suggests: the ultimate vindication of Muham- 
mad’s mission. 

110. Qur'an 2.132. 

111. Qur'an 2.15. 

112. For comment see note 233, p. 29. 

113. An-Namir met and long outlived the Prophet, cf. Rescher, I, 115. 
Agani, XIX, 162; MuvxiSsah, p. 78, Wasata, p. 435 (vs. 2); DM, II, 51; 
Ma'arri, Letters, p. 83 (trans. p. 94); 'Umda, I, 286 (vs. 2), Qdnun, p. 442; 
Nuwairi, VII, 150 (to illustrate guluww, vs. 2 only); Tiraz, III, 130 (vs. 2). 
Kamil. 

114. Reading ba'da. 

115. 1.21. Tawil. 
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“They (the swords) cut through the (coats of mail of) salfiqt 
(make), the double- woven, and kindle on the slate the fire of al 
Hubahib (i.e., of little sparks)”. 116 

And in the verse of ‘Antara: 117 

“(My horse) turned aside its breast from the falling of the lances, 
and complained to me with tears and a yearning neigh (to arouse my 
compassion).” 

Similarly in the verse of Abu Tammam : 118 

“Had the pillar (ar-rukn) known who had come to kiss it (the 
pillar) would have collapsed m order to kiss the place where its 
(visitor’s) foot had trodden.” 

And similarly in the verse of al-Buhturi . 119 (P. 78) 

“And if the mmbar should desire to undertake a task beyond its 
power, it would come to you of its own accord.” 

And to this class ( jins j belong (the following sayings) in the Qur’an. 
“On the day when We say to Gehenna: ‘Art thou full?’ And (Hell) 
says: ‘Are there any more 7 ’” 120 And* “When it sees them from afar, they 
will hear its (the Hellfire’s) raging and roaring.” 121 And : “Almost shall 
it (Hell) burst asunder for fury.” 122 

Among the rhetorical figures (badi c ) is counted mumatala (“simi- 
lization”), which is one kind of isti c dra (metaphor). 123 This (figure) 
consists in (the following) : (the poet) wishes to point ( isdrct) to a (certain) 

116. Saluq in the Taman was famed for its coats of mail. For the inter- 
pretation of the phrase nar al-hubahib cf. besides Muzhir, I, 244, W. Ahl- 
wardt, Chalej Mahmar’s Qasside, Greifswald. 1859, p. 322, and H. Deren- 
bourg, JAs, 6th series, vol. 12 (1868), p. 381. G. Jacob, Altar ab. Bedumen- 
leben, 2nd ed , Berlm, 1897, p 26, explains hubahib as glow-worm. 

Other verse occurrences of the phrase include al-Qutami (ed J Barth, 
Leiden, 1902) 15 40, Sudaif h. Maimun, 'Iqd, III, 283, at-Tugra’i, Nuwairi, 
VI, 212, Ahmad b Ziyad b. abi Karima, Nuwairi, IX, 267, an unnamed 
poet, ISafHamtisa, p. 56 5 . Further references m Barth’s notes, pp. 29 — -30, 
and m F. W Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alten Araber, Leipzig, 1886, 
p. 170 (Kumait) and 171 (al-Kusa'i; on this legendary figure cf. Th. 
Chenery, The Assemblies of al-Hanrt, I [London, 1867], 351). 

117. 21.75. Kamil. ‘Antara b. Saddad lived probably m the second part 
of the 6th century 

118. Not in the diwan. Basit. 

119 • I, ll 11 . Kamil. 

120- Qur’an 50 29 

121. Qur’an 25 13. 

122. Qur’an 67 8. 

123 AI-Baqdlani’s definition, which follows that given by Qudama, p. 94, 
for tamtil, is clearer than that attempted by Sin, p. 277, which, however, 
intends to convey the same idea Amidi, p. 17 1 2 , also uses the term. Later, 
mumatala came to denote a certain type of muwdzana, paiomoiosis; cf. 
Mehren, pp. 169 — 170. 
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idea. So he chooses words pointing to it. But these words are chosen in 
such a way that they express his idea (not directly but) by way of a 
simile (matal). 

A prose example (would be) that Yazid b. al-Walid when he learned 
that Marw&n b. Muhammad 124 had given up his allegiance (to him) wrote 
to him - “To proceed. I see that you are putting forward one foot and 
putting backward the other. So lean upon whichever of them you wish .” 125 
Another example is what al-Hajjaj wrote to al-Muhallab . 126 “If you do 
so (all right). And if not, I shall point the spear toward you.” And al- 
Muhallab replied: “If the Ami£ points the spear (toward me), I turn 
toward him the back of my shield ” 127 

(Other examples) are the verse of Zuhair . 128 

“Whoso opposes the lower ends of the lances will yield to their 
upper ends, set with sharp points.” 

And the verse of Imru’ulqais 129 

“Your eyes shed tears only to slay with your two darts the lots 
of a murdered heart ” 

And the verse of ‘Amr b. Ma'di Karib : 130 

“And if the spears of my people would make me speak, I would 
speak, but the spears prevent (me) from speaking.” 


124. Yazid b. al-Walid, caliph, April to October, 744, was succeeded by 
Marwan b Muhammad, 744 — 750, the last IXmayyad caliph. 

125. Adab, pp. 19 — 20 ( = Cairo, 1355, p. 20); translated by Zaki Mu- 
barak, La prose arabe au lV e siecle de I’Hegire, Pans, 1931, p. 28. The first 
sentence is used as an instance of majdz murakkab, composite metaphor, 
Qazwini, IV, 143; cf. Sakkaki, p. 200, Taftazani, IV, 144, and Mehren, 
p. 38. Al-Jurjani, Asrar, p. 84, objects to Abu Ahmad al-'Askari (d 993), 
uncle of Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, classing this phrase as mumatala, because 
this term might mislead people into the belief that it was something other 
than a matal or tamtil, although it is plam that the sentence says nothing 
but matalu-ka matalu man yuqaddimu . . , l. e., your behavior is to be 
likened to that of a man who . . . Q&nun, p. 419, quotes this and the 
following example to illustrate tamitt. 

126. Al-Muhallab b. abi Sufra, Arab general, d. 702 

127. Cf. Kdmil, pp. 668 — 9. The apodosis is quoted Mafdtih, p. 77, as 
example of tamtil. 

128. 16.55. Tawil. 

129. 48 20. Tawil. Cf. I'jdz, p. 138 (trans p. 71) for the interpretation of 
this verse. 

130. D ca 643. The verse is quoted: Ham&sa, I, 75; Naqd’id, p. 52; 
Baydn, I, 184, * XJyun , III, 164, Anbari, pp. 57 and 639; Am&li (Cairo 
1344/1926), IV, 49 (not m the old edition); Murtadk, IV, 94 (anon.); 
Data'll, p. 121; Q&nun, p. 445, Id&h, II, 129; LA, V, 196 21 , Lane, p. 400a; 
Sawlnd, p. 40 a ( BuhtHamasa, no. 2, has two more verses of this poem, 
not, however, the one quoted above.) Tawil. 
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And the word of (the poet) who said 131 

“Oh you sons of my paternal uncle, compose no more poetry after 
you have buried the rhymes ( al-qawafi ) in the desert of al-Gumair ” 132 

And the word of another (poet) . 133 

“I say while they have bound my tongue with a saddle-strap: Oh 
assembly of Taim, loosen my tongue!” 

(P. 79) There are (specimens) of this category (bab) in the Qur’an, 
such as His words : “ . . . how patient must they be of the Fire !” 134 And : 
“Thy raiment — purify it 1 ” 135 Al-Asma'i says • He means (by raiment) the 
body. And the Arabs say: May my two raiments be thy ransom' meaning 
■‘themselves’. 

(Someone) recited. 136 

“Hey, bring to Abu Hafs a message - may my waist- wrapper be 
thy ransom, oh you trustworthy man'” 

(Experts also) regard what they call al-mutabaqa (antithesis) 137 (a ca- 
tegory) of badt‘ (i e., a figure of speech) Most of them agree that this 
(term) means the mention of a thing and its opposite, like night and day, 
whiteness and blackness. This opinion is followed by al-Halil b. Ahmad 138 
and al-Asma'i, and among the later (authorities) by ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Mu°tazz. 139 Ibn al-Mutazz records among his prose examples (thereof) 
someone’s saying “We have come to you that you should walk with us 
the path of spaciousness, but you made us enter the straits of (financial) 
responsibility. ’ ’ 140 

Specimens from the Qur’an are: “In retaliation is life for you.” 111 
And: “He bringeth forth the living out of the dead, and he bringeth 

131. The poet is as-8amaidar al-Hanti. Hamasa, I, 54; Baydn, II, 151 
(Suwaid b. al-Maratid ( ') al-Hanti; according to note 3 • Suwaid b Sumai' 
al-Hanti or as-Samardal) ; ‘Uyun, I, 77 (anon); 'Iqd, III, 404 (anon.); 
Fawd'id, p. 135; Tiraz, I, 393 Tawtt. 

132. Cf Yaqut, III, 816 

133. The poet is ‘Abd Yagut b. Waqqas al-Hanti, d. soon after 611. 
Mufaddaliyyat 30.8; Baydn, II, 211, and III, 248, ‘iqd, II, 259, and III, 
365, Anbari, p 57 (where additional references); Agdni, XV, 73; Amali, 
III, 133, ‘U.. da, I, 168. Tawil. 

134. Qur'dn 2 170. 

135 Qur'an 74 4. 

136 The poet is an unnamed Ansarian addressing ‘Umar I. ‘Iqd, II, 11 , 
Anbari, p. 47 (anon.); Sm, p 277, ‘TJmda, I, 281; Irsdd, IV, 62, LA, V, 75 7 
(anon.). Wdfir. 

137 For comment see note 287 on p. 37 of this translation. 

138. Grammarian, founder of the science of prosody, d. 791. 

139. Poet, author of the first attempt at a systematic treatment of 
poetics, caliph for one day, killed on December 29, 908. 

140. Bad%‘, p. 36 (Kratchkovsky lists no parallel). 

141. Qur'an 2.175. 
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forth the dead out of the living.” 142 And: “(Allah) causeth the night to 
interpenetrate the day and the day to interpenetrate the night.” 143 And 
a great many more like it 

(Another example) is the word of the Prophet to the Ansar: “Verily, 
you are numerous in fear(ful situations), and few in greed (i. e , few of 
you are greedy when success has brought in booty for distribution).” 144 

Other (scholars, however), say: al-mutabaqa rather implies that two 
meanings are joined in one single word (homonym). 145 This is the opinion 
of Qudama b Ja'far, the Secretary (katib) 14(1 And within this definition 
falls the saying of al-Afwah al-Audi 147 

“And I cross the depressed (desert) ground (hcmjal) lls keeping 
company ( musta'nisan ) with a swift (haujal), companionable 
( musia’nis ) , courageous ('antnns ) 149 (camel steed).” 

By the first haujal he means the earth and by the second the camel 
steed. 150 

Similarly the verse of Ziyad al-A'jam. 151 

“I was informed they are expecting help 152 from the (Banu) Kahil 
(b Asad) But disgrace is firmly ensconced amongst them (lit.: 
has amongst them both withers, kahil, and hump).” 

Similarly the verse of Abu Du’&d (al-Iyadi). 163 

142. Qur’&n 30.18. 

143. Qur’an 22 60. 

144. Badi', p. 36, Kamil, p. 3. 

145. The examples quoted to illustrate this mutdbaqa show that the term 
is used here m the sense of taints. For comment see note 287 on p. 37 of this 
translation. 

146. Author of a Kttab al-hara j (Book of Taxation) and two books on 
literary theory, d. 922. 

147. Pre-Islamic poet, cf. QAL, Suppl., I, 57. The verse is quoted: 
Amidi, p 117; Sin, p. 335 (as instance of ta'attuf); ‘UmcLa, I, 290 (as 
instance of mumatala with the remark that Qudama classed it as tibaq) ; 
Nuwairi, VII, 113. Later, this verse would have been quoted to illustrate 
taints tdmm, complete homonymy, or paronomasy. Nuwairi lists it under 
radd a l-'a-jz ‘ala ‘s-sadr. Sari‘. 

148. For haujal see LA, XIV, 214. Both ‘Umda, loc cit., andNuwairi, loc. 
at., explain the tajnis. A rajaz verse containing a similar play on haujal is 
quoted Mafdtth, p. 94. 

149. LA, VIII, 4 20 , explains ‘antaris by iuja'. 

150. musla’ms, too, is used m two meanings (“keeping company” and 
“companionable”) without al-Baqillani noticing it. 

151. This poet was born in Isfahan, d. after 718. Badi', p. 26 (in the 
chapter on tajnis); Agdni, XI, 171. Tawil. 

152. Reading yastansiruna (with Badi'). 

153. Ca. 480 — 550. 52.1 (in the present writer’s edition, WZKM, LI 
[1948 — 50], 196); NJV,p. 60; Amidi, p. 117, 'Vmda,l, 219;Nuwairi, VII, 112;. 
LA, XIII, 39. 
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“I visited an obliterated 154 abode others and tent-poles (til) at the 
water carrying a mirage (al).” 

The first al are the tent-poles set up at the well for watering and the 
second al is the mirage. 

(Qudama) does not record the opinion of those who say: mutabaqa 
consists in joining (ijtima*) one thing (i.e., a first idea) and its opposite 
through an(other) thing. The first conception (of the idea of mutabaqa 
as defined above p. 17) is exemplified by the verse of the poet. 155 

(P. 80) “I humble my soul before them so that it should be honored 
through them, indeed, no soul is honored as long as it does not 
humble itself.” 

Similarly by the verse of Imru’ulqais: 156 

“(My steed) beats the ground running on hard (and) solid (hooves, 
resembling) stones used for breaking fruit-stones, she is strong in the 
joint, soft in the back muscles.” 

Similarly by the verse of an-Nabiga (’d-Dubyani) . 157 

“And they do not expect that no evil will ever come after good, 
nor do they expect evil to be necessarily permanent).” 

Similarly by the verse of Zuhair where two tibdq (antitheses) are 
united. 158 

“With the determination of one who accepts orders and obeys, 
(and who) gives orders and finds obedience; 159 there is no likeness to 
their energy (hazm).” 

Similarly by the verse of al-Farazdaq 160 

“And old age (lit. white hair) shoots up m youth as if (youth) 
were a night 161 at the two sides of (whose forehead) a day would 
break (lit.: crow).” 

An example of those verses in which there are three tatbiq (antitheses) 
is the verse of Jarir- 162 

“And he spreads good amongst you with his right (hand) and 
removes evil from you with his left.” 


154. Reading ddkran with NN, t Umda and Nuwairi. 

155 Baydn, II, 154; ‘ Uydn , I, 91, 'Jqd, I, 39; Sm, p. 240; Murtada, 
I, 205; Muhddar&t, I, 145, IHallikan, II, 347 (= transl., IV, 396); MM, 
p. 155. TavAl. 

156. 63.9. Tawil. 

157. 1.28; Sm, p. 243. Tawil 

158. 14 24. Tawil. 

159. Cf. Laqit, Kamil, p. 696 12b : yakunu muttabi’an iauran wa-muttaba'A* 

160. Naqd’id 93 20; Data'll, p. 75. Kamil. 

161. Referring to the dark hair of the youth. 

162. D. 728 Diwdn, Cairo, 1313/1896, II, 168 8 . Tawil. 
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Similarly the verse of a man of the BaTanbar -163 

“They requite the wickedness of oppressors with forgiveness, and 
the evil deeds of the wicked with good deeds.” 

And it is related of Hasan b ‘All 164 that he quoted the verse: 165 

“Generosity does not wipe out a fortune as long as luck is favor- 
able; nor does stinginess conserve a fortune as long as luck is un- 
favorable.” 

(Another instance is) the verse of another (poet) 166 

“My secret (deeds) are like my public (actions), such is my 
character; and the darkness of my night is like the full light of 
my day.” 

Similarly the verse of Qais b. al-Hatim: 187 

“When you are not useful, be harmful, for a real man (fata) is 
expected to be either harmful or useful.” 

Similarly the verse of as-Samau’al (b. ‘Adiya’) : 168 

, “It does not hurt us that we are so few. Our client (jaru-na) is 
honored, even when the client of the most numerous (tribe) is hu- 
miliated.” 

This is one of the chapters traditionally recognized as commg under 
the heading of “figures of speech” (badt c ). 

(P. 81) (There is) another chapter (of rhetorical figures), concerned 
with) the tajnts (paronomasy; lit. the making homogeneous). ( Tajnts ) 
consists m presenting two homogeneous (or: conformable) 169 words. 
According to the opinion of al-Halil we have a ease of tajnts if the (first) 
word conforms to the other in the arrangement (taHif) of its letters 
(huruf). 170 Some contend that al-mujanasa (= tajnts) means the etymo- 
logical agreement of the two words, 171 as in His words: “So set (aqim) 

163. The poet is Qurait b. Unaif. The verse is quoted: Hamdsa, I, 7; 
* Uyun , I, 188 (anon.); Tiraz, II, 386 (anon.). Basit. 

164. Grandson of the Prophet, d. 669. 

166. Sm,p. 244 (anon.); I A, p.277 (anon.); also Ag&ni, VIII, 45, where, 
however, the verse is ascribed to “Ubaidallah b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir 
(838—913), grandson of the first Tahirid in Hurasan, Tahir b. al-Husain 
(d. 822). Tavnl. 

166. Sin, p. 244; ' Uy&n , I, 41 and 296. TavAl 

167. Medinesepoet, d.between610 — 620 Ed. T. Kowalski, Leipzig, 1914, 
App. 11. 

168. Jewish chieftain and poet, first half of 6th century. Diwan, ed. L. 
Cheikho, 2nd ed., Beirut, 1920, 1.4; cf. J. Hirschberg’s translation and 
commentary, Cracow, 1931, p. 21, and ibid., p. 76, T. Kowalski’s correction. 

169. mutajdms ; cf. Lane, p. 470c. 

170. Thus, according to al-Baqillani, al-Halil considered taints only what 
later would have been called tajnts tdmm; cf. the next note 

171. at-muidnasa an tastanka ’l-lafzatdni ‘ aid, phot al-istiqdq. This is 
Qudama’s definition as quoted by Safadi, p. 15. The formulation in the 
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thy face toward the right (qayyim) faith.” 172 — . and I surrender 

Naqd aS-ii'r, p: 97, differs slightly, ibn al-Mu'tazz and ar-Rummani (apud 
Safadi, loc. cit.) are groping toward the same concept. Cf. Mehren, p. 87 
of Arabic text ( = Qazwini, IV, 431), sub i&Liq&q. The grammarians distin- 
guish two kinds of litiqdq (“etymology”): (a) the great: agreement of the 
consonants (or: radicals) only (at-tan&sub ■jauharan Id tartiban ) ; (b) the 
small: agreement of both radicals and word-pattern (at-tan&sub -jauharan 
wa-tartiban ) . Cf. I. Goldziher, SBWA, phil.-hist. Kl., LXXII (1872), 
627—8. 

Taints appears to have first been defined by al-Halil b. Ahmad who 
recognized two types of it : 

(1) where the two words involved were “homogeneous” in both ety- 
mology and word-pattern (lit. : in the composition of their letters, ta’ltf huru- 
fi-hd), and meaning; 

(2) where they were homogeneous in form only (Badi', p. 26). 

These analyses correspond to the contemporary grammarians’ analysis 
of i&tiq&q. Mafdtih, p. 72, expressed the relation between the two concepts 
by stating that i&tiqaq was called mui&nasa in poetry. The first treatment 
of the taints that is invoked as authoritative is al-A§ma‘i’s Kit&b al-ajnds 
( Badi ', p. 25, Sin, p. 249). Al-Baqillani follows Badi ' and Sin in his defini- 
tions without, however, neatly separating i.Uiq&q and taints. The definition 
offered by Mafdtih, p. 94, provides only for al-Halil’s category (1). Was&ta, 
pp. 41 — 43, recognizes three kinds of taints : mutlaq, mustaufd, and ndqis, 
without defimng them too clearly. P. 46, al-Jurjani shows himself aware of 
the close relationship between tashif (“jeu d’6cnture”) and taints but 
insists on their separation, which later was given up when al-musahhaf 
came to be considered a species of the taints ndqis; cf. Mehren, pp 166 — 57. 
'V mda, I, 289ff., gives a somewhat confused presentation of the subject, 
referring, p. 292, to Qudama’s predilection for such taints in which the two 
words agree in everything but vocalization (e. g dinjdain; al-anfu [nom.]/ 
al-anfa [acc.], etc.). Qudama (and Ibn RaSiq) call this type at-tainis al- 
muhaqqaq. It is identical with Mehren’s muharraf, p 156. Muzhir, I, 146 14 , 
lists taints and its variant mui&nasa amongst the muwallad (post-classical) 
words. Another variant form, puds, appears to be of later origin — it is used 
by neither Badi', nor Amidi (who only employs taints) nor al-Baqillani. 
Qazwini and Taftazani, however, employ puds throughout their discussion 
of this figure, IV, 412ff. (with one exception, Taftazani, IV, 420). The 
theory of the taints was destined to become one of the high points of 
Arabic theory; cf. Safadi (d. 1363), passim, and Mehren, pp. 154 — 161, and, 
for the understanding of the term, Kratchkovsky, Monde Oriental, XXIII 
(1929), 29, and the literature there indicated. Safadi, pp. 9 — 10, considers 
taints, mui&nasa, jinds and tai&nus as synonyms. Sakkaki who discusses 
the figure pp. 227 — 28, uses, p. V, taints in the sense of (the process of) 
“constituting genera,” ainds. 

In sharp contrast with Arab (and Persian) predilection for the tajnis 
tdmm stands Quintilian’s condemnation of this figure — his term is 
dvTavay.Xacri? — as “a poor trick even when employed m jest,” Institutiones, 
IX, 3, 69 (trans. H. E. Butler, London, 1931), a disparity of attitude 
highly characteristic of the basic difference between, say, Asianism and 
Atticism. 

172. Qur’an 30.42. 
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(aslamtu) myself with Solomon (Sulaimdn) (to God the Lord of the 
Worlds) ” 173 — . Oh my grief (ctsafan) for Joseph ( Yusuf a). ’ n ' 71 — 

“Those who have believed (amand) and have not confused their belief 
(iman) with wrong-doing — theirs is the security (amn) . . .” 175 — “They 
keep (others) (yanhauna) from it (i.e., the Qur’an) and withdraw 
(yan'auna) from it (themselves ).” 176 

Further examples (are provided) in the sayings of the Prophet: “(The 
Banu) Aslam, may Allah reconcile himself with them (salama-hd), and 
the (Banu) Clifar, may Allah forgive them (gafara), and (the Banu) 
'Usayya 177 have rebelled ( c asat ) against Allah and His prophet .” 178 — 
“Sm (zulm) is the darkness (zulamdt) of the Day of Resurrection .” 179 — 
“The man with two faces (du J l-wajham ) is not highly considered 
(wajih) with Allah .” 180 

One of the secretaries wrote: “Excuse ( c udr) must be granted when, 
asked for (tafdir) ; so let me know what you think of it .” 181 Mu'awiya 182 
said to Ibn 'Abbas : “What is the matter with you, Oh sons of Halim, ye 
are smitten in your eyes (absar) ” So (Ibn 'Abbas who had lost his eye- 
sight) said - “Just as you are in your perceptive faculties (basa’ir) ,” 183 - 
And ‘Umar b. al-Hatt&b 184 said: “Perform ye the emigration (with sin- 
cerity toward God; hdjird) and do not pretend to do so( tahajjard ) ,” 185 

Here is to be mentioned the verse of Qais b. 'Asim . 186 

173. Qur’&n 27.45. Both passages are quoted by Badi', p.25, in the same 
connection. 

174. Qur’an 12.84. 

175. Qur’an 6.82. 

176. Qur’&n 6.26. 

177. A group of the Banu Sulaim b. Mansur that took part in the mur- 
der of Muhammad’s envoys at Bi’r Ma'una, 4 A. H.; cf. Tabari, I, 1443. 

178. Badi', p. 25 (incomplete quotation, but full references); ‘ TJmda , 
I, 290. 

179. Badi', p. 25 (incomplete quotation, but full references). 

180. Sm, p. 252. 

181. Sm, p. 252. 

182. The first Umayyad caliph, 661 — 680. 

183. Badi', p. 25. 

184. The second caliph, 634 — 644. 

185. Sm, p. 252 ; Tabari, I, 2729 — 30 , Selection from the Annals of Tabari, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1902, p. 9 (Semitic, Study Series, vol. 1). 

186. The verse really is by Sawwar b. Hayyan al-Mmqari, fl. c a. 680; cf. 
the Index of the Naq&’id s. v. and s. v. 'Amr b. Mas'ud. Quotations : Naqa’td, 
pp. 146 and 328, 'Iqd, III, 347; Anbari, p. 741; Agani, XII, 153; Sm, 
p. 254; Amdli, I, 77; Murtada, I, 77, and III, 48, m a note to a verse by 
Ahmad b. Jandal, Iqtiddb, p. 123; LA, VII, 203 18 and XIII, 381 6 . Tawil. 
All these authorities ascribe the verse to Sawwar b. Hayyan, with the 
exception of Sm, who names Qais b. 'Asim, and of LA, VII, 203, who con- 
siders Jarir the author. 'Iqd erroneously has Suwaid for Sawwar, but the- 
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“And we pierced al-Haufaz&n (hafaznd H-Haufazdn ) 187 with a 
lancethru^t that clad him in black blood (running) from the belly, 
(in) reddish-white (blood; askal).” 

Another (poet) said. 183 

“The Times (lit. • day and night ; al-malawdm ) wearied ( amalla ) them 
with trials.” 

Another (poet) said. 189 

“And this (is to be said against you) that the humiliation of the 
■jdr binds you together and that your noses ( anf) do not sense scorn 
(anaf).” 

One of our saihs wrote to me • Al-Ahfas (d. 927 or 928) recited to me via 
al-Mubarrad (d. 898) from at-Tawwazi (d 847) (the following verses) 190 

“And they said “Pigeons (hamdmat).” So their encounter was de- 
creed (liumma) And (they said): “Talh-trees (acacia).” So they 
were visited while the mounts were tired (tuluh). 

“An eagle ( c uqab ) (So they found themselves) in far-away stages 
(bi-a'qdb min an-naly) of the journey after a distance (myya ) I had 
been journeyed (so long as to) make the lover forget (his beloved), 
a far-extended (distance). 

And my companions said: “A hoopoo (hudhud) on a ban- twig 
( bdna ).” Guidance (huda) and enlightenment (baydn) are shining 
with (i.e. bring about) success. 

And they said: “Blood (dam)” The ties of His (or: his) covenant 
are lasting (damat), and for us the pure beauty of the pleasant life 
will last (ddma).” 

mistake has already been noted and corrected by Muhammad Shafi', 
Analytical Indices to the Kitab al-Hqd ..., Calcutta, 1935 — 37, II, 148. 

187. Al-Hant b. Sarik as-Saibani, called al-Haufazan, pre-Islamic 
chieftain, fl ca. 600; cf. the Index of the Naqd'id. Al-Buhturi (Cairo, 
1329/1911), I, 97 15 , boasts of his maternal uncles, al-Haufazan and Hatim 
Tayy. 

188. The poet is Ibn Muqbil, fl. ca. 656. Amdli, I, 238; Iqtidab, p. 472; 
Azmma, I, 256; Muzhir, II, 39. Tawil. 

189. The references identify him as an 'Absite. Badi', p. 27; < Umda, 
I, 292. Baslt. 

190. The verses aro by Abu Hayya an-Numairi, a contemporary of 
Harun ar-Rasid (786 — 809) and al-Ma’mun (813 — 833) ; cf. Rescher, II, 59. 
Hayawdn, III, 137 — 8 (anon.); Amdli, I, 70; Hu?ri, II, 86 — 87; Ma'arri, 
Letters, p. 117 (trans., p. 137; anon.; only vs. 3). Tawil. Hayawdn, III, 
13019—21., an< l III, 138 7-8 , anonymously quotes other verses of the same hue 
The same technique of deriving an omen irom accidental sound resemblan- 
ces is applied (although with more discretion) by Kutayyir 'Azza (ed. H. 
P6res, Algiers, 1928 — 30) 52.1 — 4, by Abu ’s-Si? (d. 811), Nusaib and 
others, quoted MuwaMd, pp. 134 — 35, and by Abu Tammam, Gufrdn, II, 92 
(trans. R.A. Nicholson, JRAS, 1902, 358). 
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And another (poet) said: 191 

(P. 82) “(The camels) came forth from Egypt trying to get ahead 
of their nose-rings (yubarina 'l-burb) ,” 192 

Al- Qutami said: 193 

“And when (the camel-stallion) drove (the she-camel) back among 
the pregnant ones (saul), she raised (salat) a strong tail that served 
her as a cloak.” 

Sometimes tajnis is achieved by the addition of one letter or by a 
similar procedure, 194 like m the verse of al-Buhturi: 195 

“Is there any repair for what has passed beyond repair (taldfil 
taldqi), or is there a healer (Safi) for him who complains (Saki) of 
love-pain v ’ 

Ibn Muqbil said: 196 

“They march on the sand of dune hillocks with sides inclining; 
sometimes (the sand) is sliding down ( yanhalu ) and sometimes the 
moisture prevents it (from sliding; yanha-hu) 

Zuhair said. 197 

“They smash the iron rings of the helmets when they reach (the 
enemies), they do not shrink (from fighting; Vlhm Xjldhiqa) when 
surrounded, but flare up m anger.” 

Similarly the verse of Abu Tammam: 198 

“They stretch forth hands, to strike and to protect (‘awdsin/^awd- 
sim), assaulting with swords, deadly, cutting (qawadinlqawadib).” 

Abu Nuwas (d. 810 or 813) has this category in mind in the first two 
misra 1 (hemistichs) of the introduction to (some of) his poems, such as in 
his verse: 199 

“Ay, blandish (the wine) with water till you soften it (tulina-ha) ; 

191. Sm, p. 255, identifies the poet as Julaih b Suwaid. He is perhaps 
identical with Julaih b Sudaid, a contemporary of ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair 
(d. 691), who is mentioned Naqd'id, pp. 927 — 6. 

192. For al-burd see, e. g., Qutami 4.17, for bard, Qutami 24.7. The 
phrase also reminds one closely of ‘Abid, ed. C. J. Lyall, London and Leiden, 
1913, 4.11 (mutabdriydt fi H-aHnna), which recurs identically A'sii 3.47. 

193. Diw&n, ed. J. Barth, Leiden, 1902, 13.50; Badi c , p. 26. 

194. This definition is incomplete and does not cover the examples 
quoted below. 

195. I, 236 23 ; Sm, p. 261; Qdnun, p. 438; Safadi, p. 29. Ifafif. 

196. Sm, p. 260; ‘Umda, II, 254, Qdnun, p. 438; Nuwairi, II, 107. Basit. 

197. 17.25, Sm, p. 260. Basit. 

198. 42.7 ;Sm, p. 261; Asrdr, p. 12; Qdnun, p. 430; Razi, p. 28; Fawd ’id, 
p. 122 (as instance of tadyil ) ; Safadi, p. 28 ; Qazwini, Taftazani, IV, 423 (as 
example of tajnis naqis [mutarraf] — defective [partial, lit. lateral] 
homonymy); Mehren, p. 158 (trans.). Tawil. 

199. Diw&n, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gottingen, 1861, 67.1. Tawil. 
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do not honor the topaz-colored ('wine ; ashab ) ere you have humbled 
is ( tuhina-fid ; by mixing it with water).” 

Similarly in his verse : 200 

“The (forsaken) homes (diyar) of Nawar, what of the (forsaken) 
homes of Nawhr ! They clothe you in grief from which they are free 
(* awari ).” 

The same holds for the verse of Ibn al-Mutazz : 201 

“I shall praise the time (spent) at al-Matira 202 and al- Qasr, and I 
shall pray to God on behalf of (these places) for dwellers and ram 
(qatr).” 

Likewise for his verse. 203 

“These are the homesteads except that they are (now) deserted by 
(the beloved’s tribe) ( qafr ) , and that I am staying in them while 
(the former dwellers) are travelling (safr).” 

Likewise for his verse : 204 

“Fancy creates a tale of deception (hadit yagurru ) s05 , and Fate 
treats badly him whom it just has gladdened ( yasurru).” 

(P. 83) So also the verse of al-Mutanabbd : 206 

“Youth showed me my soul in my body (badani ) ; old age showed 
me (my) soul in a substitute (badaM) for it (i.e., for my body).” 

It has been said that this kind (of rhetorical figure, i.e , the tajnis ) is 
exemplified by His words : ‘ ‘Man was created of haste ('a]al ) ; I shall show 
you my signs, so do not ask me to make haste (tastafjiluna ) ,” 207 And: 
“Say: Allah do I serve ( cfbudu ), making Him the exclusive object of my 
religion: So serve ye (fcd'budu ) what ye please apart from Him.” 208 

(The experts) count among the rhetorical figures (badi c ) the muqdbala 
(correspondence). It consists in a juxtaposition (on the one side) of a con- 
cept and its correspondent or congruous term (nazaSr) and (on the other 
side) of the opposite of the first concept and a term congruous with it. 209 


200. Diwdn, ed. Iskender Asaf, Cairo, 1898, p. 72.2 Tawll. 

201. Diwdn, Cairo, 1891, I, 27 18 . Tawil. 

202. Resort near Samarra; cf. Yaqut, IV, 568, and the poem of Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz quoted Yaqut, II, 678. 

203. I, 33 2 . Tawil. 

204. I, 34 11 . Madid. 

205. Adopting the reading of the diwdn against al-Baqillani’s yaqurru. 

206. D. 965. 197.11 (p 489). Basit. 

207. Qur’dn 21.38. 

208. Qur'an 39.16,17. 

209. Sin, p. 264, has a similar definition. Cf. also Qudama, pp. 79 and 
118. Compared with al-Baqillani and Sin, the discussion of Ibn Rasfq, 
'Umda, II, 14 — 20, marks a big step backward. MafaMh discusses the term, 
pp. 73 — 4, equalizing it with mutdbaqa, p. 74. Razi, p. Ill, has muqdbala 
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An example is provided by the verse of an-Nabiga T- Ja'di: 210 

“(He is) a knight (fata), in whom there is perfect what gladdens 
his friend, though there is m him (also) what harms the enemies.” 

Ta’abbata Sarran said 211 

“I make him rejoice in the assembly of the tribe as he makes me 
rejoice at the camels of good breed that feed on arak leaves (as he 
gives them to me).” 212 

Likewise the verse of another (poet) , 233 

“When news afflicts me, I am not heart-broken, and when news 
makes me rejoice, I am not overjoyed.” 

Likewise the verse of another (poet) : 211 

“And of many a man have I cut the ties with his brothers, just as 
they have left me alone, without a brother.” 

And a specimen of (this rhetorical figure) is contained m the Qur’an : 
“Then when hardship touches you, to Him do ye roar. (56) Then when 
He lifts the hardship off you, lo, a part of vou with their Lord do associate 
(others) ” 215 

(The experts further) count among the badP (rhetorical figures) the 
muwazana , 216 (as it occurs m) somebody’s saying- “Bear patiently the 
heat of the encounter, the pain of the fight, and the vehemence of the 
wrestling-places.” 

And in the verse of Imru’ulqais: 217 


as an independent category on the same level with, but distinct from 
mutabaqa. Meliren, p. 99, lists it as a subdivision of the mutdbaqa. 

210. Sin, p. 265; DM, I, 34; Murtada, 1, 195; ' Umda, II, 16 (quoted as 
muqabala) and 46 (quoted as istilnd’j ; Qdnun, p. 439; Nuwairi, VII, 102 
(muq&bala of two elements with two others). More references in note 374. 
Tawil. Comparable in idea and phrasing is A‘Sa Hamdan (ed. Geyer) 50.2. 

211. Hainasa, I, 41, ‘Iqd, II, 35; Sin, p. 264; Amdli, II, 139; Qdnun, 
p. 439. Tawil. 

212. For hazza ’■atfa-hu cf. Lane, p. 2892b. 

213. Sin, p. 266. Kamil. 

214. The poet is Sahr b. ‘Amr, the brother of al-Hansa’, who died before 
620, perhaps as early as 607; cf. El, II, 901. Hamasa, I, 489; Kamil, 
p. 744; Agdni, XIII, 145; Sm, p. 266 (anon.). Tawil. 

215. Qur’an 16 55,56. 

216. Mehren, p. 169, translates Formgleichheit : the last words of a colon 
agree in structure but not in rhyme. It is curious that al-Baqillani alone of 
his contemporaries should use this term which later became popular, cf. 
Mehren, pp. 169 — 70. Nuwairi, VII, 105, calls the figure al-mutawdzm. 
Cf. Volkmann, op. cit., pp. 482- — 3, oil paromoiosis. 

217. 52.45a. Tawil. The reference is to a horse. 
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“Intact in the thin hone (adhering to its arm-bone), bulky in the 
extremities, 218 contracted in the sciatic nerve.’’ 219 

(P. 84) To these examples corresponds a verse from the Qur’&n ' “By 
the heaven decked with constellations, (2) And by the Promised Day! 
(3) By the witness and the witnessed 1 ” 220 

They also count among the badi c the musawat, an (accurate) cor- 
respondence between wording and idea so that the wording neither adds 
to nor detracts from the idea. This (style) is considered eloquence 
/ baldga ). 221 

(An example is provided by) the verse of Zuhair - 222 

“Whatever character a man may have, and no matter how much 
he may imagine that it is hidden from the people, it is (well) known.” 

Similarly by the verse of Jarir , 223 

“And if my people should have wanted civilized behavior (hilm) 
from me, they could have had it; but I surpassed m recklessness 


218. ’abl as-sawd, here translated by "bulky m the extremities,” recurs, 
•e g , Abu Du’ad 23.5, A'sa 197.1, Ibn ad-Dumama, p. 22 10, Muslim b. al- 
Walid (ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1875) 3 25 (p. 34), where a songstress 
is said to beddt sawan ‘ abh , andlbnar-Rumi, ed. K. Kilani, Cairo, 1924/1342, 
no. 70, vs. 13, (p. 58) with reference to a lion. 

219. The end of the verse follows Lane, p. 1604c. 

220 Qur’an 85.1 — 3. 

221. The inclusion m the rhetorical figures of musawat ( adequacy of style) 
is a bad slip on al-Baqillani’s part. Al-‘Askari treats it correctly together 
with fyaz and itndb, the concise and the prolix manner of expression, be- 
tween which musawat represents the golden mean, Sm, p. 134. Itqan, II, 
53, records a view questioning the actual occurrence of such a mean. 
The term probably developed during the 10th century since both al-Jahiz, 
Hayawan, VI, 3, and NN, p. 78, mention the style without the term. But 
Qudama defines musawat, Naqd aS-Jh'r, p. 89. Ar-Rummani (d. 994) 
describes musawat as a category of the Ijdz, 'XJmda, I, 221, but neglects it m 
the Ijdz chapter of his Nukat, pp 1 — 5. Later, musawat came to be treated 
as part of the 'ilm al-ma’-dnl; cl. Qazwini, III, 159 — 255, and Taftazani’s 
definition, III, 170, also Mehren, p. 19. 

Musawat corresponds to the cronp-fy; which Aristotle, Rhetoric, 

III, 12, 6 (1414a) defines as the mean between dSoXsaxta (itndb) and 
auvTopia (i-jdz ) . Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Badi ', p 53, committed a mistake of the 
same kind when he listed al-madhab al-kalaml, the syllogism, or rather the 
gM0u[iY]|j.a as a figure of speech. In this connection al-Farabi’s (d. 950) 
praise of the “syllogistic poet” should be considered, Qawanln as-Si'r, ed. 
and brans. A. J. Arberry, RSO, XVII (1937), 272 3 . 

222. 16.58. Tawil. 

223. Naqa’id 33.37. Tawil. The verse imitates 'Amr b. Kultum, Mu’-al- 
laqa, ed. F. A. Arnold, Leipzig, 1850, vs. 53 ( = ed. Lyall, A commentary 
on ten ancient Arabic 'poems, Calcutta, 1894, vs 96), translated by Th. 
Noldeke, SBWA, phil.-hist. Kl., CXL (1899), Abh. VII, p. 28. 


4 
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(jahl) even the most reckless amongst my enemies.” 

Similarly by the verse of another (poet) 224 

“If you do not refrain from rough behavior and foul talk, you will 
either hurt a civilized man or a ruffian will hurt you.” 

Likewise by the verse of the Hudailian , 225 

“We are not grieved by your way of living; and the first whom 
his own way of living should satisfy is he who leads this life.” 

Further by the verse of another (poet) - 226 

“And if they obey you, obey them; and if they rebel against you, 
then rebel against him who rebels against you.” 

There are many correspondent examples in the Qur’an. 

Among the rhetorical figures (badV) is also counted isdra (allusion, 
hint), that is the inclusion (istimdl) of many ideas m a few words . 227 
Somebody 228 has described eloquence (balaga) as “a revealing glimpse .” 229 


224. The poet is either Ka'b b. Zuhair, a contemporary of Muhammad, 
the date of whose death is unknown, or Aus b. Hajar, a contemporary of 
king ‘Amr b Hind of al-Hira (554 — 569/70). The verse appears m the 
Diwnn of Aus b. Hajar, ed. R. Geyer, SBW A, phil.-hist. Kl., CXXVI 
(1892), Abh. XIII, 30.6. Cf. Geyer’s notes on the authorship of the verse, 
p. 75. < Iqd, I, 292, > §{‘r, p. 65, ‘ U yun, I, 231, Nuwairi, VI, 56, Mustatraf, 
1, 169, favor Ka‘b, Geyer, Joe. eft., Aus. l Umda, II, 10, admits Aus or Zuhair, 
Ka'b’s father, a possibility also envisaged by $i‘r, lo c ext. Ahlwardt m his 
edition of Zuhair prints the verse, App. 32.1. Further references, Sawlnd, 
p. 131b; add: Qdnun, p 441 (anon.). Tamil. 

225 Halid b. Zuhair al-Hudali, in J. Hell, Abu Du’ mb, Hannover, 1926, 
27b 6, Zahra, p 2; (anon.) Bin, p. 270 (anon.; b only); Sawlnd, p. 119b. 
The poet was a nephew of Abu Du’aib who died probably in 649. Tamil . 

226. Tliepoetis Hulaid, mould of al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. *Ali b. ‘Abd- 
allah b. al-‘Abbas, brother of as- Saffah, the first ‘Abbasid caliph (750 — 754), 
and governor of al-Jazfra (759/60 — -773). Cf. E. de Zambaur, Manuel de 
g&n&alogie . ., Hanover, 1927, p. 36 and G 31. Hamdsa, I, 604. W&fir. The 
verse also appears m Ibn ad-Dumama’s diwan, p. 49.12. Muwassa, p. 169, 
quotes the verse as composed by an unnamed slave-girl. 

227. The term appears Bayan, I, 89- — 90, m the sense of “gestures.” The 
hint, or perhaps, the indication by implication or innuendo, has been 
variously termed and classified. NN, pp. 54—55, has is&ra as a subdivision 
of wahy ; Bin, pp 273 — 4, devotes a separate chapter to it. ‘Vm da, I, 
272 — 5, offers a division of isara m eight categories. Of later authors I 
refer only to Nuwairi, VII, 140, and to FawaHd, pp. 125 — 6, who use wahy 
alternating with i$dra. Mehren, p. 96, records a subtle distinction of as- 
Suyuti’s between isdra and imd\ 

228 According to ‘Unida, I, 213, Halaf al-Ahmar. The saying is also 
quoted, but without indication of an author, e. g , K&mil, p. 17, Suli, p. 230, 
and Sur, p. 56. 

229. lumha d&lla; l. e., a brief glance revealing a whole world of views, 
or ideas. 
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An example of (isara) is the verse of Imru’ulqais: 230 

“There we passed an agreeable day of pleasure; and (I dare you 
to) say something against a resting-place which is free from evil 
omen.” 

Likewise the verse of Zaid al-Hail , 231 

“And the disappointment of him who was disappointed by the 
Ganiyy and the Bahila b. A f sur and the Ribab.” 

An equivalent (instance) from the Qur’&n is: “If only by a Qur J an the 
mountains had been moved, or the earth been cleft, or the dead been 
spoken to . . . ,” 2a2 as well as many (more) passages. 

Among the badi c (rhetorical figures) are further counted mubalaga and 
guluww (hyperbole). Mubalaga (serves to) strengthen the ideas of the 
discourse ( ta'lcid ) , 233 Thus, for instance, (P. 85) (it can be observed) in the 
verse of the poet 234 

“We honor our client (neighbor, jar) as long as he stays in our 
midst, and we let (gifts of) honor follow him wherever he turns ” 

Further in the verse of another (poet) : 235 

230. 4 60. Tamil. Al-Baqillanl wrongly ascribes the verse to Tarafa. 

231. D. either 630 or shortly before 644; cf. GAL, Suppl. I, 70. Kdmil, 
p. 435 (anon.). Wdftr. 

232 Qur’an 13.30. 

233. Later theory divided mubalaga, hyperbole, in three categories, the 
most excessive of which is guluww, cf. Mehren, pp. 113ff. For al-Baqillani 
mubalaga means little else than “emphasizing.” Al-Mubarrad’s tfrat, 
Kamil, p. 493, and Ibn al-Mu'tazz’ ifrdtfi ’s-sifa, Badi‘, p. 65, come very 
close to mub&laga. For Ibn Rasiq, however, ifrat had already become a 
synonym of guluww, ‘ Umda , II, 57 ff. Qudama, NN, pp. 61 — 2, divides 
mubalaga in: (a) mubalaga fi ’ l-lafz (in wording) and (b) mubalaga fi’l-ma'nd 
(in the concept itself). Definitions which al-Baqillani might have known are 
Rummani, pp 25 — 26, Mafatih, p. 76, Sm, pp. 287 and 288. Amidi uses the 
term frequently ; cf pp.62 17 , 63 3 > 8 , 70 12 , 81 17 , 84 1 . Qudama defines mubalaga, 
p. 84; his definition of guluww (neither m NN nor in the Naqd as-si’r ) is 
reproduced by 'Umda, II, 58, that given Sm, p. 280, is clearly an indepen- 
dent formulation. DM, I, 24, discusses the desirability of its use in poetry 
answering the question m the affirmative. NN, p. 79, and, a century later, 
Murtada, IV, 13, state the permissibility of mubalaga in poetry. Wasdta, 
p 433, has sensible observations to offer on the use of ifrat in poetry. 
Ilqan, II, 94, distinguishes between mubalaga bi’l-wasf and mub&laga 
bt’s-siga. 

234. The poet is 'Amr b. al-Ahyam at-Taghbi, better known as A‘sh 
Taglib, a Christian, d. 710. The verse is 11.1 m his diwan, ed. R. Geyer. 
The verse is repeated with a different rhyme, diwan, 6.1. Additional 
quotations: Sin, p. 288, ‘Umda, II, 52 (quoted as mub&laga)-, Qanun, 
p. 441 (anon.); Nuwairi, VII, 124; Qazwfnf, Iddh, Subkf, Magribf, IV, 360; 
Tirdz, III, 124 (anon.), Mehren, p. 114 (with translation). Wdftr. 

235 The poet is Aus b. Galfa’ al-Hujaunb/J . ca. 670 -, cf . M uf addaliy yat. 
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“And they left you more severely affected with diarrhoea than 
bustards who have seen a hawk, and running away faster than 
ostriches.” 

The words ra’at saqran (who have seen a hawk) are mubalaga (em- 
phasizing the point) 

To (the category of) guluivw (hyperbole proper) belongs the verse of 
Abu Nu was 236 

“I speculated on (the wine) in its beaker, and (it was) as though 
I had speculated on something which the intellect cannot grasp: 

The determination of its qualities (takyif) cannot be pushed to 
a point by which it would be ultimately defined, without leaving 
open a further step.” 

Also the verse of Zuhair 237 

“And if people were to sit above the sun because of (their) ge- 
nerosity, first amongst them, when they take their seats, would be 
the people whose father is Sin&n. . .” 

Similarly the verse of an-Nabiga (’1-Ja c di) . 238 

“We, our glory and our rank, have reached heaven, and, verily, 
we still hope for a station even higher than this.” 

Likewise the verse of al-Hansa 5 -239 

“No matter for what glory any man’s hand is reaching out, you 
reach farther than he. 

And no matter how much (others) may offer praise in their speech, 
though they be extravagant, what can be said about you is far more 
excellent (lit.: your character is still more excellent).” 

Farther the verse of another (poet) 240 

“He has aspirations: to the great ones there are no bounds, and 
(even) his smallest aspiration fs more exalted than Fate (dahr). 

II, 324 — 25 The verse is Mufaddaliyydt 118.10. Other references: Sm, 
p. 289; Hayawdn, V, 134 (anon.), Timdr, p. 351; Nuwairi, X, 215. Wdfir. 

236. Sm, p. 287, Imtd‘, III, 146 (vs. 1, anon.), Qdntin, p. 442. Tamil. 

237. App. 5.2. Basit. The translation follows Ahlwardt’s text from which 
the beginning of vs. 3 is added. 

238. Si‘r, p 158 (where further references) ; Anbari, p. 682; 'Iqd, I, 186, 
and III, 391; Aqdni, IV, 130; Muwassah, p. 244, Sm, p. 283; Wasdta, 
p. 435; Dald'il, p. 18; Murtadfi, I, 192, Gufrdn, I, 97 ; ‘ Umda , I, 38; Muhd- 
dardt I, 36 and 142; Subki, Tabaqdt, Cairo, 1323/4, 1, 129 ; Sawlnd, p. 115b; 
RSO, XIV (1934), 419 (quotation); ibid., pp. 185, 186, 418 (translations). 
Tamil. 

239. This most famous Arabic poetess was still alive under ‘Umar I, 
d. perhaps m 650. Diwdn, ed. L. Cheikho, Beirut, 1895, L I 4,5 (p 103); 
trans. V. de Coppier, Beirut, 1889, p. 148. Tamil. 

240. The poet is Bakr b an-Nattah, d. ca. 850. Kamil, p. 506, Sm, p. 55 
(anon.); Sakkaki, p. 118 (anon.; vs. 1 only); Sawlnd, p. 98b. Kdmil. 
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He has a (bounteous) hand ( raka ); if the tenth part of its libe- 
rality were (spread) on the land, the land would become more ge- 
nerous than the sea.” 

(The experts) also count amongst the badi c the Igal, particularly (when 
occurring) in poetry. 241 This form should not be looked for in the Qur’an 
except in the last words of the verses (fawdsil). 

An example is provided by Imru’ulqais’ (verse) : 242 

“As though the eyes of the wild beasts around our hair-tent and 
our saddles were onyxes that have not been perforated.” 

Here he has made an emphasizing addition (augala) to the description 
in the rhyme, and has strengthened the comparison by (the word chosen 
for) the rhyme, while the meaning would have been complete without 
(the rhyme-word). 

(P. 86) A form of bail ‘ in (the experts’) opinion is also tauSlh : 243 The 
first (part) of the verse indicates 244 the rhyme-word, and the beginning 
of the (prose-)saying (kalam) (indicates) its last part, as (happens) for 
instance in the verse of al-Buhturi - 24S 

“What you have made lawful is not lawful (for everybody), and 
what you have forbidden is not forbidden (by traditional law).” 

Similarly in the Qur’an: “But if anyone repent after his wrongdoing 
and set things right, Allah will repent towards him.” 246 

And (another form of the bail 1 is the figure called) raid < ajz al-kaldm 


241. Igdl is the addition at the end of a verse or a colon of an emphatic 
word which does not add anything to the meaning. This explanation 
paraphrases the definition of Sm, p. 301, which, in turn, paraphrases that 
of Qudama as quoted in Nuwairi, VII, 138. Ta'lab, p. 206 1 , uses igdl in the 
sense of “exaggeration, hyperbole,” but not yet as a technical term. 
c Umda, II, 54, considers igdl a kind of hyperbole which only appears at the 
end of a verse. The term recurs in Qurdda, p. 20, without explanation. Of 
later authors, Sams, pp. 327 — 28, and Nuwairi, VII, 138, use the term 
much m the way Sm does. Cf. also Itq&n, II, 14. Mehren does not record it. 

242. 4.61. Tamil. The verse is quoted by Sin, p. 301, in the same con- 
nection. 

243 TauSih is the allusion to the last word of the verse (or colon) by a 
word of kindred meaning used in the first part of the verse. Here again, 
the translator follows Sm, p. 302. Al-'Askari would prefer tabyin to taidih. 
Asrdr, p. 326, shows that tanMh was commonly employed in al-Jurjani’s 
day. Later, tashirn appears to have become more popular as term (cf. 
Qdndn, p. 443) but Nuwairi, VII, 142, makes a distinction between the 
two. He discusses tauiih elsewhere, VII, 137. Cf. also Mehren, pp. 102 — 3, 
where, however, in accord with Qazwini, IV, 305, the figure is called 
irsdd or tashim. 

244. Read: yuSiru for yasidu. 

245. I, 6 8 . Tamil. 

246. QuAdn 5.43. 
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< ala sadri-hi (referring back the end of the speech to its beginning), 247 
as in His words' “See how we have given them 'preference one over the 
other, but the Hereafter has greater degrees (of honor) and greater ■pre- 
ferment. ” 2is — And' “Devise not against AllfiJh falsehood, (64) and He 
therefore extirpate you by a punishment; failed has he who devises .” 249 

To this chapter belongs the verse of the poet 250 

“And if it were only the diversion of one hour, a trifle, (even) this 
trifle from her would avail ,me (i.e., being together with her even for a 
short time).” , 

Likewise the verse of Jarir : 251 

“May a black cloud, shedding its first rain, drench ar-Raml. This 
(rain) will be but (the tears caused by) the love of those who alighted 
at ar-Raml.” 

Likewise the verse of another (poet) : 252 

“A young man loves enduring health and wealth; but what does 
enduring health achieve for him V’ 

Likewise the verse of Abu Sahr al-Hudali : 253 

247. This figure is one of the five badi' tropes originally described 
by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Badi ', p. 47. His concept, however, was somewhat 
more comprehensive than al-Baqillani’s inasmuch as it included referring 
the end o£ the discourse back beyond the beginning of the particular verse 
or colon. Al-Baqillani’s concept tallies with Sm, p. 305. Ibn Rasiq, 'Umda, 
II, 3, calls it tasdir and notes the eagerness of the “modern” poets for this 
figure, ibid ,11, 5. In Ta ‘lab’s discussion of what he calls al-abydt al-muhaj- 
■ ]ala , that is verses m which the end is foreshadowed earlier in the line, 
p. 205, a preparatory stage of the development of the trope may be discerned. 
The later theorists then reverted to Sin’s terminology; cf. Mehren, pp. 
161 — 64. In ancient rhetoric the figure is mostly called xiijtXoq, emxva&brXGimi;, 
mclusio ; cf. R. Volkmann, op. cit., p. 471. This term corresponds more 
closely than uXox^ which Kratchkovsky suggests as equivalent, Monde 
Oriental, XXIII (1929), 30. 

248. Qur’an 17.22. 

249. Qur'an 20.63,64. 

250. The verse is by Du T-Rumma, d. 735, ed. C. H. H. Macartney, Cam- 
bridge, 1919, 70.14. References not listed by Macartney: ‘ Uyun , IV, 22; 
Zahra, p. 97; 'Iqd, IV, 379; Agdni, XVI, 126; Qdndn, p. 444; BB, p. 322, 
Razi, p. 32, IHallikan, I, 406 (trans., II, 452); Qazwinf, Iddh, Taftazani, 
Magnbi, Subki, IV, 437 (all anon.); Xnwaui, VII, 112; Tirdz, II, 396 
( anon .); Abu Nuwas, Diwdn, Cairo, 1898, p. 55; Mehren, p. 164 (with 
translation). Tawil. 

251. Naqd'id 33.11; Badi', p. 49; Qdnun, p. 445. Tamil. 

252. The poet is an-Namir b. Taulab. Al-Mubarrad, Epistle on Poetry 
and Prose, ed. by the present writer, Orientalia, n.s. X (1941), 378 and 382 
(translation and references) ; ‘ Uy&n , II, 321. Tawil. 

253. This poet flourished probably ca. 700 and a little later; cf. J. Hell, 
Festschrift Georg Jacob, Leipzig, 1932, pp. 82 and 91. The verse comes from 
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“I was amazed at the rush of Time while we were together, but 
when our relation was ended, Time stopped.” 

Likewise the verse of another (poet) - 254 

“With my hands I turn the yellowish- white (she-camels) away from 
her country ('an qasd ardi-ha) while my heart is directed (q&sid) 
to it in love.” 

Likewise the verse of ‘Amr b Ma'di Karib -255 

“If you are not able (to do) a thing, leave it, and pass to some- 
thing you can (do).” 

Another (type of) badi' is “appropriate distribution” ( sihhat at- 
taqsim ) , 256 

An example is provided by the verse of Nusaib : 257 (P. 87) 

“One group of the people said: No, and one group of them: Yes, 
and one group said. Alas, we do not know.” 

A (further) example of this figure is the saying of another (poet) . 258 
“And it is as though bright daylight were in him, and as though 
dark night (i.e., dark hair) were on her ” 

Further the verse of al-Muqanna 1 al-Kindi 259 

“And if they malign me (lit. : eat my flesh) I speak generously of 

the diw&n of the Hudaihans, ed J. Wellhausen, Berlin, 1884 260.26; 
Ag&ni, XXI, 143; I A, p. 17 (Abu Kabir al-Hudali). Tawil. 

254. Sm, p. 306. Tawil. 

255. AsmaHyy&t, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Berlin, 1902, 48.27; Sm, p. 306; 
Ta'lab, p. 204 (with reff.); Qazwfni, IV, 308, Mehren, p. 102 (with transla- 
tion). Wdftr. 

256. The term taqsim, frequently together with sihha, juda (or fasad, su’J , 
was very popular with the cnties from the 10th century onward; cf. 
Qudama, pp. 78 and 117, Amidi, p. 158 24 , Mafdtih, pp. 73 — 4, Muwassah, 
pp. 83 — 4; Wasdta, pp 46 — 7, * Umda , II, 20ff., and all the later systematic 
treatments of the tropes, esp. Razi, p. 115, and Itqdn, II, 89 and 92. See also 
Mehren, p. 169. Sm, p. 267, defines sihhat at-taqsim as “dissecting the idea 
into equal parts that cover all its aspects, but do not exceed its limits.” 

257. Qudama, p. 78; Sm, p. 268; Amdli, II, 210 (twice); Sirr, p. 224, 
' Umda , II, 20; Qanun, p. 445; Idah, IV, 347, Tims, III, 10S; frg. 55.9 
(Rizzitano, loc. cit., p. 29). Tawil. 

258. The poet is Baler b. an-Natfah. Hamdsa, I, 566; 'Uyiin, IV, 27. 
(anon ); MuwaSSA. p. 171 (anon.); Sm, p. 327 (anon.; to illustrate ta&tir); 
DM, I, 244 (anon.); Am&li, I, 231; Murtada, IV, 14, Muh&dardt, II, 136; 
Nuwairi, II, 19; Mustatraf, II, 12, Ag&ni, XV, 122 (a non.), Irsad, IV, 98 
(al-Husain b Mutair, ca. 775). Kamil. 

259. Muhammad b. TJmair, called al-Muqanna' al-Kindi, quoted to ‘Abd- 
almalik (685 — 705), Ag&ni, XV, 157 — 58. Hamdsa, I, 524 — 25; Buht- 
Hamasa, no. 1306; 'Iqd, I, 332 (vs. 1; author - Ibn al-Muqaifa‘ al-0anawi) ; 
Ag&ni, XV, 157 — 58; Si'r, p. 463 (vs. 1); Sadaqa, p. 116 (anon.); Murtada, 
IV, 70, note; Tirdz, II, 186 (vss. 1 — 2); Tawa’id, pp. 112 — 113 (vss. 1 — 2; 
anon.; to illustrate takr&r). Tawil. 
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them (lit : I lavish meat on them) ; and if they destroy my fame, 
I build up fame for them ; 

And if they divulge my secrets, I guard their secrets, and if they 
wish for me the road of error, I wish for them the right guidance; 

And if they rouse a bird to the end that it should pass me with 
an unlucky omen, I rouse a bird to pass them with a lucky (omen).’' 

Similarly the verse of ‘Urwa b Hizam (al-'Udri) : 260 

“With him whom I would ransom if I should realize that he is far 
away (lit.: absent), and who jvould ransom me if he should realize 
that I am far away.” 

Likewise the word of Allah : “Allah is the patron of those who have 
believed, who bringeth them out of the darkness into the light; (259) 
but of those who have disbelieved the patrons are Tagut, who bring them 
out of the light into the darknesses ” 261 

Similar to (this figure) is sihhat at-tafsir (appropriate comment), 262 as 
in the verse of (the poet) : 263 

“I have one horse for prudence (l}ilm ) , all bridled with prudence, and 
I have one horse for recklessness (jahl), saddled with recklessness.” 

To the (forms of) badi ' belongs at-taknnl wa’t-tatmim (perfecting and 
completing), 264 as in the verse of N4fi c b Halifa 265 


260. His historicity is doubtful; he is supposed to have died under 
Mu'awiya, GAL, Suppl., I, 81 — 2. Zahra, p. 123 (anon. Azdite). Taw'll. 

261. Qur’dn 2.258 — 59. 

262. Mehren, p 135, explains this figure as the exposition of the ideas 
contained m an unexpected expression. The figure is discussed, Mafatih, 
p. 73 (who distinguishes between iudat at-tafsir and fasdd at-tafsir ; Mu- 
wasSdh, p. 235, mentions fasdd at-tafsir without, however, defining it), and 
Sin, p. 271 (sihhat at-tafsir). ' Umda , II, 33, agrees substantially with the 
previous formulations, but expresses anxiety lest the tafsir entail enjambe- 
ment of verses. Itqdn, II, 72, treats tafsir as a subdivision of itndb. 

263. Sm, p. 272, ascribes the verse to Salih b. Janah al-Lahmi; 'Iqd, 
II, 31 (anon); Ta'alibi, Der vertraute Gefahrte des Emsamen, ed. trans. 
G. Flugel, Vienna, 1829, p. 114 (anon.); Muhddardt, I, 117 (anon.); Nu- 
wairi, VI, 65 (‘Ali b. abi Talib); Mustatraf, I, 137 (anon.). Tawil. 

264. The definitions of Qudama, p. 82, Mafatih, p. 74 (tatmim), and Sm, 
p. 308 (tatmim wa-takmil), agree in substance, not, however, in wording. 
The term means : complete expression of an idea so as to leave nothing un- 
said. (Mafatih, p. 95, has itmdm in the same sense.) Later, the term tatmim 
is used Qurdda, p. 20, used and defined 'Umda, II, 48 — 50, and the form 
timdm (already recorded by Ibn Rasiq), Nuwairi, VII, 118, where it is 
divided in (a) timdm fi H-ma'dni (ideas) and (b) timdm fi H-alfdz (wording). 
Takmil appears to have dropped out of technical terminology comparati- 
vely early, although Itqdn, II, 74, deals with both tatmim and takmil as 
with separate kinds of itndb. IA and Mehren do not discuss either term. 

265. Al-Ganawi, of uncertain date, but no later than the second half of 
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“(They are) men (who) if they do not obtain from them their due 
( haqq ) as a gift ( yuHu-hu) come back (to them, armed) with cutting 
swords.” 

The high quality of the expression is made perfect by the addition of 
wa-yvHiL-hu (as a gift). Another example is the word of Allah: “With 
Allah is the knowledge of the Hour, etc.” Then (the verse is concluded 
by) the words: “Verily Allah is knowing, informed of all.” 266 

Another form of badi < is tarsi c . 267 It has various kinds (alwdn). An 
example is the verse of Imru’ulqais - 26S (P. 88) 

“(A horse) of a hard step, 269 a raucous voice, 270 advancing (and) 
retreating at the same time, (in its swiftness) like the buck of the 
gazelles that feed on hullab.” 271 

Likewise many of the introductory verses (muqaddamdt) of Abu 
Nuwas (such as) , 272 

“Oh, for the kindness, bestowed by drunkenness ! My gratitude for 
it (or : to it, the drunkenness) will never cease.” 

Also his verse which we have quoted before 273 

“The (forsaken) houses of Nawar, what of the (forsaken) houses 
of Nawar 1 They clothe you in grief from which they are free.” 

Further : at-tarsi' ma'a H-tajms 27i as in the verse of Ibn al-MuTazz : 275 
“Dost thou not feel grief because of the changed spring-camp, and 
because of the remains (of a tent-place) and traces over which a year 
has passed?” 

(There are) parallels in the Qur’an, such as His words: “Verily those 

the 7th century; cf. Agdni, XIV, 89. The verse is quoted, Qdnun, p. 446, 
to illustrate takmil. Tawil. 

266. Qur’dn 31 34. 

267. A category of saj', rhymed prose, defined, e g., Qudama, p. 24, 
Sm, p. 296, and Mafdtlh, pp. 72 and 96; cf. also Mehren, p. 168, where it 
would correspond to parisosis + homoioteleuton (Volkmann, op. cit., 
p. 483). 

268. 63.11. Tawil. 

269. mihaSS; or, reading mihaii, “courageous, aggressive.” Al-Miha&s 
appears as proper name, Baydn, I, 113. 

270. miyass, or, in analogy to ayasS, “neighing loudly.” 

271. G. Jacob, Altarabisches Bedumenleben, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1897, p. 119, 
and Index, p. 269a, identifies hullab tentatively with Penploca laevigata 
Ait. 

272. ed. Asaf, 101.3. Sari'. 

273. Pyaz, p. 82 (translation, p. 25) ; ed. Asaf, 72.2. Tawil. 

274. Say' m conjunction with a paronomasy where the paronomastic 
words rhyme. Cf. Mehren, pp. 154 — 55, 161, where in accordance with all 
Arabic theorists except al-Baqillani this combination of a formal with a 
conceptual figure is very properly not mentioned. 

275. I, 47 4 . Wdfir. 
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who show piety, when a phantom from Satan touches them, recollect 
themselves (or: remind themselves of Allah), and, lo, they see clearly. 
(201) But their brethren they lead further into perversity and they do not 
stop short.” 276 — “Thou, (Oh Prophet) ; by the bounty of thy Lord art 
not possessed 1 (3) Verily for thee is a reward rightfully thine.” 277 — “And 
of this he (man) is himself a witness ; (8) and, truly, he is vehement in the 
love of this world’s good.” 278 — “By the mountain, (2) and by the Book 
written.” 279 — “By those who swim swimmingly along, (4) by those who 
are foremost with foremost speed.” 280 

The poets are fond of this (form) and make frequent use of it. Some of 
them content themselves with tarsi ' in some parts ( atrdf) of their speech, 
others base their (whole) speech on it, as does Ibn ar-Rumi in the verses : 281 

“Their bodies and the silk they don are both silk; 

Their sleeves and the perfume ( c abir) they touch are both perfume 
Cabir).” 

And also in his verse : 2 ° 2 

“As for the monk, he should not doubt of his faith ; and as for the 
wisher, success should not be slow.” 

Close to the tarsi * is a figure called mudara'-a , 283 An example (is pro- 
vided by) the verse of al-Hansd.’ : 284 

“(He was) a guardian of (the tribe’s) right(s), praised for his 
character, well-guided in his way, a strong helper and a strong 
harmer; (P. 89) 

276. Qur'dn 7.200,201. 

277. Qur'dn 68.2,3. 

278 Qur'dn 100.7,8. 

279. Qur'dn 52.1,2. 

280. Qur'dn 79.3,4. 

281. Kamil dimeter. Ibn ar-Rumi died 889 or 896. 

282. Kamil. 

283. Lit. “resemblance”. Of all of al-Baqillani’s contemporaries, only 
Maf&tih, p. 73, has tho term and explains it as related to istiqdq. ’ Umda , 
I, 293, mentions mudara’-a, observing that al-Jurjani (probably ‘Abdal- 
qahir) calls it tajnis ndqis. Nuwairi, VII, 94, and Mehren, p. 159, have it 
as muddn’ — according to Nuwairi it is also called mutarraf — , but Mehren 
explains it differently from Ibn RaSiq. Al-Baqillani appears to have had in 
mind the “incomplete tajnis", to use more common terminology. The 
peculiar structure of the example selected, where the verses feature internal 
rhymes, may have suggested to him that the figure is related to the tarsi’, 
an impression which is hardly correct. 

284. Vs. 1 is quoted by Cheikbo m note (a) to p. 81 of his edition with 
commentary, Beirut, 1895, from I A, p. 105, as an example of tarsi’; vs. 2 
as variant in note to R II 20 (p. 43 ; = p. 81 2 of commented ed.). The verses 
are quoted as tarsi’, Sm, pp. 298 and 299 respectively, and Qdnun, p. 446. 
Baslt. 
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(He was) a traveller 285 through remote lands, a shearer (jazzaz) 
of fore-locks (of captive foes), a tier of banners for the cavalry, 
a leader .” 286 

Another (type of) badi c is takdfu > , 287 It is closely related to mutdbaqa 
(antithesis), as in the saying of (Abu Ja'far) al-Mansur : 288 “Ho not descend 
from the high rank ( c izz) ofobedience to the low state (dull) of rebellion.” 
Likewise in the saying of ‘Umar b. Darr : 289 “We have not found a better 
line of conduct towards you when you disobey Allah in regard to ub than 
to obey Allah in regard to you.” 

An example (from poetry is contributed) by BaiSar (b. Burd) : 290 


285. Or: guide, yawwdb; cf. Lane, p. 480b. 

286. jarr&r ; cf. Lane, p. 401b. 

287. Lit. “being matched”. At this point it becomes clear that al-Baqil- 
lani has failed to harmonize the two sets of terms which he took over from 
Qudama and al-'Askari respectively. Qudama used takdj'u’, e. g. p. 85, 
where the others used mutabaqa. The figure which — perhaps following 
Ta'lab’s al-mutdbaq, p. 196— he called mutdbaqa (corresponding to classical 
copulatio , cf. Volkmann, op. cit., p. 471) was named tajnis by the other 
theorists, ta'attuf by al-'Askari, cf. Sin, p. 238, ‘ Umda , II, 5. Mafdtih does 
not seem to have quite grasped this as it explains, p. 73, that mukdfa’a 
(the text has erroneously muk&jat) was called mutdbaqa when found in 
poetry. P. 74, Mafdtih then equates mutdbaqa and muq&bala. Wasdta, 
pp. 43 — 45, does not advance the analysis of the mutdbaqa. Throughout the 
10th century, mutdbaqa could be replaced by either (ibdq or tatbiq without 
any difference in meanmg. Thus, Amidi (who briefly discusses antithesis, 
pp. 116 — 117), passim, prefers tibdq ; Sin, p. 320, has tatbiq, the Sahib 
Ibn ‘Abbad, Kasf, pp. 6 — 7, the same, as does even al-Jurjani, Asr&r, 
p. 326, and al-Baqillani uses all three expressions indiscriminately (see 
Index of Terms, p. 116-17). The term mutdbaqa seems to have been introduced 
into rhetorical terminology by al- Halil b. Ahmad from whom Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz (and before him al-Mubarrad; cf. Kamil, p. 232 e ) received it 
through his teacher, Abu Sa'id Muhammad b. Hubaira al-Asadi (cf. Radi’, 
p. 36, and Kratchkovsky’s Introduction, p. 12. See also G. Flugel, Die 
grammatischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig, 1862, p. 164. < Umda, II, 5, 
also records al-Halil’s definition). Ibn Rasiq, who, by the way, still uses 
tibdq and mutdbaqa without distinction, notes, II, 5, that only Qudama 
and an-Nahhas (d. 950) ever employed the term takdfu'. The later views on 
mutdbaqa are presented by Mehren, pp. 97 — 98 (cf. also Razi, p. 110, and 
Itqdn, 11,95); as-Suyufi’s observation on takdfu ’, ibid., p. 174. Averroes 
(d 1198) uses mutdbaqa for “representation” that is neither hijd ’ nor 
madih-. cf. F. Gabrieli, RSO, XII (1929/30), 306. 

288. The second 'Abbasid caliph, 754 — 775. 

289. al-Qadi al-Hamdani. He belonged to the generation preceding Abu 
Mihnaf who died in 774. He is referred to by Tabari, I, 1528, and II, 1055. 

290. ' Uyun , III, 134, Tabaqdt, p. 3; Agdni, III, 46, and XXI, 114; 
BB, p. 77; DM, I, 60; ‘ Umda , II, 175, Qdnun, p. 447; Nuwairi, III, 189; 
Iddh, IV, 288. Mutaqdnb. 
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“If the battles of the foes have awakened you, arouse ‘Umar 291 
against them, then (go to) sleep (again).” 

Another (form of) badb is ta c attuf (iteration ) 292 as in the verse of 
Imru’ulqais : 293 

“An old (man, c aud) on an old (camel) on an old (road ).” 294 
(Another form) of the badi < is as-salb ivcfl-ij&b (negation and affirma- 
tion ), 295 as in the verse of the poet : 298 

“We reject, if it pleases us, the word of (other) people, they do 
not reject our word when we speak.” 

(Other forms) of the badV are kindya and tafrid (metonymy and 
allusion ), 297 as in the verse of the poet . 298 


291. The reference is to ‘Umar (usually known as ‘Amr) b. al-'Ala’, 
freedman of ‘Amr b. Hurait, a favorite of al-Mahdi (775 — 785); cf. Agdni, 
III, 46. Agdni, III, 146, records a poem by Abu ’l-‘Atahiya m his praise. 

292. A figure observed and named by Sm, p. 335: repetition of a word 
in a different meaning. P. 238, al-‘Askari notes that Qudama called 
mutabaqa what he, al-'Askarl, and others would call ta'attuf. The term 
ta'attuf appears to have fallen into desuetude soon after al-'Askari’s death, 
the figure being subsumed under taints t&mm. The expression is not listed 
by Mehren. 

293. The verse is certainly not by Imru’ulqais. It is quoted anonymously 
by Sin, p. 335, and Lane, p. 2190b. Rajaz. Imru’ulqais has, however, m 
52.39 a verse (tawil) with fourfold repetition of ball (worn out). 

294. Abu Du’ad, Frg. 66, recorded by Ibn Duraid, Jamhara, II, 137, 
is similar in structure, and so is Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat, ed. N. Rhodoka- 
nakis, SBAW, phil.-hist. CL.CXLIV (1902), Abh. 10, App. 18.1 (the var- 
iant is more characteristic than the reading accepted by the editor). 
Another similar phrase is quoted by Murtada, I, 75. 

295. The first definition of this figure was given by Sin, p. 322. There 
does not seem to have been any noticeable development of the concept in 
later periods Cf. Mehren, p. 105, for later usage. 

296. The poet is as-Samau’al b. ‘Adiya’, 1.19. Sm, p. 322; Qdnun, 
p. 447, Mehren, p. 105 (with translation). Tawil. 

297. Badi', pp. 64 — 65, Sm, p. 290, and al-Baqillani treat al-kindya 
wa't-ta'rid as one term but only Sm defines it. The combination of the two 
terms was familiar to al-Jahiz (d. 869 ot 870) as is shown by a quotation, 
bald'll, p. 428. The earliest reference so far is that m the poet al-IIuraimi, 
fl. c a. 800 — 825, Baydn, I, 110. Harun ar-Ra§id (786 — 809) uses ta'ridan 
wa-tasrihan with reference to verse in the technical sense of “by indirection 
and directly,” IrS&d, IV, 209 1 . Again in conjunction with tasrih the term is 
employed by Ta'lab, p. 191, and Imtd', I, 9 1 . The joint use of kindya and 
ta'rld still recurs Asrdr, p. 277; cf. also Imtd 1 , I, 20 16 . ‘ Umda , I, 274, 
considers both kindya and ta‘rid as kinds of is dr a. Hayawdn, V, 91, men- 
tions kindya (and i&tiq&q) as providing the means for euphemisms. Kamil, 
pp. 412 — 414, discusses kindya, establishing three categories of it. 'Umda, 
I, 282, repeats al-Mubarrad’s views. Amidi has the term, e. g., pp. 70 13 , 
163 26 , 164 1 ’ 3 . * Uyun , II, 197, uses ta'rid alone. Imtd', I, 209, contrasts 
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“And a horse (with a skin) like satin ( dibaj ) ; his hack plump and 
muscular and his shanks and hoofs clean and trim ” 299 
In this connection reference should be made to lahn al-qaul . 30 ° 

Another form of the badi ‘ is al- l aks wa’t-tabdil (inversion and anti- 
strophe ), 301 as in the sayings of al-Hasan (al-Basri) - 302 — “Verily he who 
makes you fear in order that you may believe is better than he who makes 
you believe in order that you may fear .” 303 — “Oh my God, make me rich 
through the need of Thee, and do not make me poor by rendering me free 
from the need of Thee .” 304 — “Sell this world for your Hereafter, you will 
gain them both ; and do not sell your Hereafter for this world, or you will 
lose them both .” 305 


ta'rid with idtih, kmdya with ifqdh. The later concept of kindya can be 
gleaned from Razi, pp. 102 — 5, Itqdn, II, 47 — 40, and Mehren, pp. 41 — 42. 

298. The poet is Tufail al-Ganawi, fl. 2nd half of 6th century. Diwan, 
ed. F. Krenkow, London, 1927, 33.1. Quotations not listed by Krenkow: 
Adab, p. 124 (anon.); 'Iqd, I, 82 (anon.), DM, II, 106 (anon.), Iqtiddb, 
p. 412 (anon ), Qdnun, p. 447 (anon.). Tawil. Tirdz, I, 346, quotes a verse 
by Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas describing a camel whose second part is strongly 
remmiscent of Tufail’s verse. 

299. Bakr b. ‘Abdal'aziz b. Dulaf al-Tjli (d. 898), ed. Muhammad as- 
Surati, Delhi, 1337, 8.25, imitates this verse. 

300. In mentioning lahn among the figures of speech al-Baqillani follows 
Qudama who, NN, pp. 50ff., uses the word m the sense of indirect de- 
signation of something, or al-kmaya ' anhu bi-gain-hi, going into some detail 
with regard to the purposes it may be applied to. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that lahn is commonly employed in the sense of mistake m 
pronunciation, solecism, dialectical peculiarities (cf. the verse by al- 
Maisani, quoted Baydn, II, 171); cf. e.g., Kamil, p. 683 4 ; ‘ Uyun , II, 158; 
Adab, p. 16, Amidi, pp. 12 — 13, 164 13 ; al-A?ma'i, ZDMO, LXV (1911), 
499®, Baydn, I, 134;lSaraf, p.336; Ir§ad, I, 20 — 27. Suli, p. 130, states 
that many educated people commit lahn in their conversation so as not to 
be accused of being ponderous and obnoxious. But he insists that in writing 
and in the recitation of poetry lahn is to be carefully avoided. M Hart- 
mann, Das MuwaSiah, Weimar, 1897, p. 2, explains lahn as the popular 
Arabic without or with incorrectly applied i‘rdb. 

301. This figure of speech appears to have been defined in the second 
half of the 10th century only. Definitions are given by Stn, pp. 293 and 294, 
who speaks of ‘aks alone but records that some people call it tabdll Tabdil 
is mentioned Mafdtih, p. 73, 'aks, Amidi, p. 38 6 . For later theory see 
Mehren, p. 104. The classical terms are avTtpeTa[}oXT) commutatio, con- 
versio , cf. Volkmann, op. cit., p. 488. 

302 Famous traditiomst of mystical and ascetic tendencies, d. 728. 

303. Quoted in Persian by Farid ad- Din ‘Attar, Tadkirat al-auhyd 
ed. R. A Nicholson, London and Leiden, 1905, I, 28 7-9 . 

304. Mafdtih, p. 73. 

305. Baydn, III, 76, translated by H. Ritter, Islam, XXI (1933), 28, and 
M. Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism , London, 1931, p. 176. 
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(This form also occurs) in the verse of a poet 306 

“And while usually pearls adorn the beauty of the face, the beauty 
of your face is an adornment to the pearls.” 

To this chapter belongs His word : “(Allah) causeth the night to inter- 
penetrate the day and the day to interpenetrate the night.” 307 

Another form of the badi c is iltifdt (apostrophe). 308 An instance of this 
(figure) is what al- Hasan b. ‘Abdallah al- c Askari has written to me. 309 
Muhammad (b. Yahya) b. ‘Abdallah as-Suli (d. 946) informed me: 
Yahya b ‘All (b.) al-Munaj j im 3 10 Jold me in the name of his father m the 
name of Ishaq b. Ibrahim (al-Mausili) 311 Al-Asma'i said to me: Do you 
know the (examples of) iltifdt in J arir ( iltifdtat J arir ) 7 1 said : No . What 
are they 2 He said: 312 (P. 90) 

“Do you forget (how it was) when Sulaima bade us farewell at the 
balsam branch ? May the balsam be watered abundantly 1 ” 

Similarly (the verse of) Jarir. 313 

“When were the tents (pitched) in Du Tuluh — may you (fern.) be 
given water by abundant rain — , Oh ye tents ?” 

It is characteristic of iltifdt that (the poet) suddenly introduces into the 
middle of his discourse ( iHaradafi ’l-lcalam) the phrase suqiti ’ l-gait (may 

306. The poet is Malik b. Asma’ b. Harija al-Fazari. BB , p. 74 (where 
further references); MuwaSsah, p. 220; Wasdta, p. 402 (anon.) Qanun, 
p. 447 (anon ); Irsdd, IV, 4 (al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Batfawaih) ; Nuwairi, 
II, 34 (anon.), and III, 179 (anon.; quoted to ‘Umar II); Mustatraf, II, 66 
(al-Ahwas). Hafif. 

307. Qur'an 22.60. 

308 Abrupt transition from narration to address or vice versa ; cf . 
Badt % p. 58, and Mafatih, p. 95 (in slightly different wording). Sm, pp. 310 
and 311, proffers a somewhat different concept which Ibn Rasiq, l Umda, 
II, 42, adopts. Wasdta, p. 47, mentions but does not discuss the term. 
Nuwairi, VII, 116, shows that the latter goes back to Qudama, p. 87. 
Goldziher, SSIFA, plul.-hist. Kl., LXXIII (1873), 547, quotes at-Ta‘alibi 
(d. 1038) on iltifdt. His definition is rather independent in its wording. 
Ibid., Goldziher registers talawwun as a synonym of iltifdt. Talawwun, in 
later usage, is, however, a form of verse which allows the verse to be read 
in accordance with various metres. Cf. Mehren, p. 173. P. 545, Goldziher 
refers to al-Baidawi (d. 1286), Commentary on the Koran, ed. H. O. Fleischer, 
Pans, 1846 — 48, II, 409 1 * (to Qur'an 95.7), where iltifdt is employed in the 
conventional manner. I, 412 1 (to Qur'an 10.23), al-Baidawi observes that 
this figure is used lil-mubdlaga, for emphasis. For further discussions cf. 
Razi, p. Ill, and Itqdn, II, 85. Mehren does not discuss the term. 

309. Sin, pp. 310 — 11, quotes the paragraph including the first verse 
of Jarir. 

310. D. 912; cf. CAL, Suppl., I, 225. 

311. The greatest musician of his age, d. 850. 

312. II, 99 2 , Badi\ p. 59. Wdfir. 

313. II, 98 11 , Badi', p. 59. Wdfir. 
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you be given water by abundant rain). If he had not done so there would 
not have been an iltifat The discourse, however, would have been in 
perfect order ( muntazam J , as he would simply have said : When were the 
tents (pitched) in Du Tuluh, Oh ye tents ? So when (a poet) abandons his 
primary sequence of ideas (kalam) and then returns to it in a pleasing 
manner, that is iltif&t. 

Another example is the verse of an-Nabiga ’1- Ja'di: 314 

“Do not the Banu Sa'd insist that I — are they not liars ? — am of 
high age, and on the point of death 
Likewise the verse of Kutayyir ( c Azza) : 315 

“If the misers — and you (fern ) are one of them — should see you 
they would learn from you (how) to delay payment of their debts ,T 
Likewise the verse of Abu Tainmam , 316 

“You have gone to the Uplands (Najd) after you had moved your 
house to the Lowlands (Tihama). Oh tears, assist me against the 
dwellers of the Uplands (Najd) 

Likewise the verse of Jarir: 317 

“The doves were excited at Du d-Arak and roused my yearning: 
may you always be at the water-course and in the green woods, 
(Oh doves) 

He (suddenly) turns to (iltafata ila) the doves and wishes them well. 
Similarly the verse of Hassan (b. Tabit) : 31S 

“Verily, what you have given me (i.e , the wine) I handed back 
(saying): it has been murdered (by an admixture of water); may 
you be murdered 1 — so hand me some that has not been murdered 
Another instance is the verse of ‘Abdallah b. Mu'awiya b. 'Abdallah 
b. Ja'far (b abi Talib) . 319 

“Be polite when you must refuse At times (even) a generous man 
(fata) must refuse politely ” 


314. Badi ', p. 60 (quoted to illustrate i'tirdd); Agdni, IV, 130; Qanun, 
p. 448; ‘ Umda , II, 43, is undecided whether Nabiga ’d-Bubyani or Nabiga, 
’1-Ja‘di is the author of the verse; Ahlwardt includes it in his edition of 
ad- Dubyani, App. 54.2. Wdfw 

3 15. 35.1 ; Badi', p. 60 (quoted as i'tirdd ) ; Qanun, p. 448 (iltifdt). Wdfir. 
Kutayyir died 723. 

316. 127.5, Badi', p. 59 (quoted to illustrate iltifat). Tawil. 

317. I, 141 15 ; Badi', p. 59 (iltifat). Kdmil. 

318. Diwdn, ed. H Hirschfeld, London, 1910, 13 .18; ed. Tunis, 1281, p. 
73 3 ; Th. Noldeke, Delectus carmmum arabicorum, Berlin, 1890, p. 99 18 ; 
Qanun p. 448. Kdmil. Hassan died 674. 

319. A contemporary of al-Walid I (705 — 715) with whom he played 
chess, 'Uyun, II, 120 — 21, and whom he survived, d. 746/7 ; cf. de Zambamv 
op. cit , p. 46. Sin, p 311 (iltifat). Tawil. 
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Likewise the verse of Ibn Mayyada: 320 

“Separation from him does not seem appropriate — though there 
is relief in resignation, — nor is union with him a pure blessing 
(for us) — ; so let us adopt a generous attitude toward him.” 
Specimens (of iltifdt) from the Qur’an are what Allah says about 
Ibrahim al-Halfl 321 m the following passage: “Worship God and fear 
Him This will be best for you, if ye have knowledge - , ye only worship 
idols beside God, and are the authors of a lie, . . till “And the only 
answer of his people was to say*. . . ” 322 (P. 91) Also His words. “If He so 
willeth, He will remove you and bring (m your place) a new creation. 
For Allah that is not of much account. They stepped forth to Allah in a 
body.” 323 — “ . . . until when you are m the ship, and they (the ships) run 
with them (the people in the ships) with a good wind,” till the end of the 
verse. 324 — “Recite to them the story of him to whom We gave Our signs, 
but he slipped out of them,” up to “ . . . so he is to be compared to a dog, 
which, if one attacks it, lolls out its tongue.” 325 — “As for the thief, 
male and female, cut off their hands as a recompense for what they have 
piled up — a chastisement from Allah; Allah is sublime, wise. (43) But 
if anyone repent after his wrong-doing . . ,” 326 

Some consider 327 iHirdd (insertion) 328 and rujuf (returning to, and 
correcting of what has been said before, self-correction) 329 as belonging 


320. Died under al-Man?ur. Sm, p. 312; Nuwairi, VII, 116 (both times 
to illustrate iltifdt ) . Tawtt. 

321. The Friend of God, the biblical Abraham 

322. Qur’an 29.15 — 23; actually quotedare vss. 15, 16, part of 23. 

323. Qur’an 14.22—24. 

324. Qur’an 10.23. 

325. Qur'an 7 174,175. 

326. Qur’an 5.42,43 

327. Read man ya’uddu. 

328. I'tirad, according to Badi c , p 59, and Sm, pp. 36 and 312, is the 
insertion of a ma'nd (motive) m another line of thought which is being re- 
sumed after the inserted idea has been completed ( Umda, II, 42, calls 
iHirdd just another word for iltifdt and notes that Qudama had named it 
utidrdk. This term is usually reserved for another figure; cf. Mehren, 
pp. 104 and 128, Nuwairi, VII, 151, and Razf, p 111. Mafdtih, p.95, only 
gives an example of iHirdd without definition. Later, I’tirdd is discussed, 
e.g., by Sams, p. 349, and I A, pp.239 — 42, who (just as Sm, p. 36, had done) 
study it in connection with the idea of haste, padding. 

329. Sm, p 313, took over verbatim the definition, Badi', p. 60 Mafdtih, 
p. 95, gives an example without explanation. H. Ritter, Ueber die Bilder- 
sprache Nizamis, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, p. 32, reminds us of the Greek 
(lE-rdvowc. For this figure of speech, more frequently called zmSiipthoau;, 
correctio, see Volkmann, op. c it., p. 496. For the later Arabic view, see 
Mehren, p. 104. 
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to this chapter (i. e., they subsume iHirad and ruju c under iltifdt ) , and 
some consider, them as separate figures. 

An example of ( ar-ruju c ) is the verse of Zuhair 330 

“Halt at the homesteads which the bygone times have not oblite- 
rated, yes (i e , on the contrary, nay ),® 31 winds and rains have 
changed them.” 

Likewise the verse of the Bedouin (poet) . 332 

“Is a glance that I cast on you (fem.) not a mere trifle 1 By no 
means !■ Nothing connected with you is a trifle.” 

Likewise the verse of Ibn Harma : 333 

“Would that my lot be as one glance of her eye, for a trifle, easily 
procurable, turns important when it is hers.” 

An example of ruyu? is (further) the verse of the poet . 334 

“With every means we have been nursing ourselves, but our 
ailment has not been cured; though nearness to (your) homestead 
is better than distance (i.e., it is a slight improvement).” 

Al-A'sa said : 335 

“I have broken my relations (with you), but (in my heart) I have 
not broken away from you. So I am like one who is on the point of 
breaking, alas, who has turned his mind away and prepares to 
leave ” 336 

Likewise the verse of Bassar (b Burd) 337 

“I can protect myself from (or - outwit) him who twists the truth 
(or: the slanderer), but from the arch-liar there is no protection. 

330. 17. 1; quoted and translated, Mehren, p. 104, cf. also Z'jdz, p. 132 
(trans. p. 62), where the verse is quoted again. Basit. 

331. B'jaz- na e am; Ahlwardt: bald. 

332. The poet is Yazid b. at-Tatriyya, d. probably ca. 744 , cf. Rescher, 

I, 216. Badl ', p. 60, BB, p. 322 (where more references); Agdni, V, 76 (an 
unnamed ‘Uqaili Bedouin), Qdnun, p. 448 (anon.); Husri, III, 177; 
IHallikan, II, 299 (trans., IV, 263); Irsdd, VII, 299, Fawa’id, p. 172 
(anon ). Tawil 

333. 709 — 767. The verse, however, really belongs to ‘Umar b. abi Ra- 
bi'a, 119.4. Sm, p. 313, MuwasSah, p. 149. Hafif. 

334. The poet is Ibn ad-Dumama, p. 28 20 ; Hamasa, I, 571 ; Agdni, V, 38; 
Nuwairi, II, 148; KaSkul, p. 65; Sawlnd, p. 62b. Tawil. 

335. 14.15 Tawil. 

336. Lane, p . 3 c, translates : ‘ ‘I cut (in effect, while I did not really cut) 
you: for like one who cuts is a brother who has determined and prepared 
to go away.” 

337 . Kamil, p. 426 (a non ) ; Muwassah, p. 350 (Mahmud b. Marwan b. abi 
Hafsa), Irsdd, VII, 186 (Mansur b. Isma'il at-Tamimi, d. 918); IHallikan, 

II, 226 (trans., IV, 59; author: Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Mani‘); 
Nuwairi, III 362 (anon.); Mustatraf, II, 7 (Mahmud b. abi ’1-Junud). 
Kdnul. 
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(Against) him who invents what he asserts I have little protection." 
(P. 92) 

Another (poet) said. 338 

“There is no help for me when Fate turns against me and wrongs 
me — but quite the opposite, if help comes from you.” 

Another form of the badi 1 is called tadyil (“appendix”). This is a kind of 
confirmation (d.arb mm at-ta'lcid ) , the opposite of the allusion (iH&ra) 339 
which we have mentioned before. 

(Tadyll) is exemplified by this verse of Abu Du’ad. 340 

“When we conclude a covenant with him, we tie the Hndj and the 
knot of the karab (i.e., we make it doubly sure).” 

Al-Hutada (d. 650) took over (the idea) and said: 341 

“A people who, when they conclude a covenant with their neighbor 
(lit : tie a knot to their neighbor), tie the Hndj and tie above it the 
karab ,” 342 

(Tadyil is again exemplified) by the verse of Jarir: 343 

“Indeed, you have only come after (me) in this (matter), Oh 
Farazdaq; for the feathers of the tail come after the (fore)wing 
feathers.” 

Similarly by His word : “Pharaoh got high in the land, and divided the 

338. Fawd’idjTp. 172. Tamil. Qdnun, p. 449, ascribes the verse toAbu’l- 
Baida’ (ar-Riyahi; cf. MuwaiSah pp. 118 and 183). 

339. This view carries through from Sin, p. 294, to Nuwairi, VII, 140, 
and Itqdn, II, 14. 

340. 6.11. Quotations: Si'r, p. 123; Ibn Qutaiba, M a'dni 's-Si'r, vol. 2, 
ms. India Office no. 1155, fol. 213b (I owe this reference to Prof. F. Kren- 
kow, of Cambridge, England); Qdnun, p. 449; Nuwairi, VII, 140 (anon ); 
Hizdna, IV, 191. Mutaqdmb. 

341. Al-Baqillani actually has here the following verse which is not by 
al-Hutai’a and does not fit the context. 

“They called out: alight (for battle), but I had (already) been the first 
to alight; why should I mount (the horse) if I were not to alight (for 
the fight) 

The verse is by Rabi'a b. Maqrum ad-Dabbi who participated m the 
battles of al-Musaqqar (611) and al- Qadisiyya (636 or 637) ; cf. Mufaddaliy- 
ydt, II, 131. The verse is quoted: Hamasa, I, 29; Sm, p. 295; ‘ Umda , II, 8; 
Nuwairi, VII, 140 (anon.); Iqtiddb, p. 152; LA, XIV, 181. Kdmil. In the 
place of this line al-Hufai’a, Diwdn, ed. I. Goldziher, ZDMQ, XLVI and 
XLVII (1892 and 1893), 1.21, quoted Lane, p. 2169c, has to be put into 
the text. Kamil. 

342. Hndj is a safety rope tied to the upper part of the karab, the mum rope 
supporting the bucket, to prevent the bucket from falling into the well 
should the karab break. E. Braunlich, Islamica, I (1926), 483 — 87, gives a 
detailed description of the cords used in hauling the bucket up and down. 
Cf. also Lane s remarks s.v. Hndj. 

343. II, 130 17 . Tamil. 
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people of it into sections,” up to " . . . for he was one of those who cause 
corruption. (4) But We wished to bestow favor upon those who were 
brought low in the land, and to make them leaders, and to make them 
(Pharaoh’s) heirs,” until (7) . . they were sinners ” 344 

Another chapter of the badi* is called istitrad (digression), 343 and to it 
belongs what al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah wrote me He said: Abu Bakr b. Du- 
raid 346 recited to me: Abu Hatim (as-Sijistani) 347 recited to us from Abu 
‘Ubaida (a passage) by Hassan b. Tabit: 348 

‘ ‘If you have lied in what you told me, you have saved yourself the 
way al-H&rit b. Hisam did. 349 

He left the friends, not fighting in their defense, and repaired to 
the neck (lit. - head) and bridle of a fierce steed (timirra).” 

Similarly the verse of as-Samau’al: 350 

“Verily, we are people who do not consider fighting (gatl) a 
shame, while ‘Amir and Salul hold that opinion.” 

Similarly the verse of another (poet) : 351 

“Oh my two friends of Ka‘b, help your brother against his fate; 
verily, a noble man gives help. 

And be not avaricious like Ibn Qaz'a. 332 Verily, we see him 
troubled by fear that he might be approached (for something).” 

344. Qur’dn 28.3 — 7 ; actually quoted are vss. 3, 4, and part of 7. 

345. Sm, p. 316, defines this figure, which had been observed by theorists 
probably in the second half of the 10th century, as a sudden transition 
from the main thought of the discourse to a second thought (from which the 
author immediately reverts to the first). Similarly, 'Umda, I, 208. The 
figure is listed by all later systems ; cf. Mehren, pp. 130 and 187. The term 
seems to belong to the 9th century; ef. I'jdz, p. 93 (this translation, p. 46). 
'Umda, II, 43, Ibn Rasiq tries to clarify the distinction between iltifdt and 
istitr&d. — I'jdz, p. 182 (this translation, p. 101) refers back to this passage. 

346. Famous grammarian, d. 934. 

347. Grammarian, d. 864. 

348. Diwdn, ed. Tunis, 84. 17,18; ed. Hirschfeld, 3.11,12 ; Badi ', p. 61(vs. 
11 only); Qdndn, p. 449. Kamil. Ta'lab, p. 196, quotes the verses to illu- 
strate beautiful transition from nasib to hvjd'. Apparently he was not yet 
familiar with the concept of istitrdd. 

349. Al-Harit b. HiSam b. al-Mugira al-Mahzumi, brother of the famed 
Abu Jahl His flight from Badr (624) was satirized by Hassan m another 
poem, too (Diwdn, ed. Hirschfeld, poem 151). In Ibn Hisam, Sira, Cairo, 
1356/1937, II, 385, al-Hant excuses his flight m verses intended to answer 
Hassan’s scoffing line (which is also quoted, Sira, II, 383). 

’ 350. 1.8; Badi', p. 61. Tawil. 

351. The poet is Bassar b. Burd. Kdmil, p. 224; Badi', p. 61; Sm, p. 318; 
'Umda, II, 38 (ascribes the vs. to Di'bil, but admits the possibility that 
Bassar is the author). Tawil. 

352. I'jdz and Badi' suggest the reading Ibn Qur'a. Kdmil, loc. cit., 
however, expressly states that the verse refers to Abu ’1-Mugira ‘Ubaidallah 

6 * 
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(P. 93) Likewise the verse of another (poet) : 353 

“And the horn of the sun did not rise until we imitated Ahmad b. 
Hisam, 354 as it were, due to fatigue.” 

Likewise the verse of Zuhair , 355 

“Verily, the niggard is blamed wherever he be , but the generous 
in all circumstances is Harim.” 

Al- Hasan b. ‘Abdallah (al-'Askari) wrote to me amongst other things: 
Muhammad b. Yahya (as-Suli) informed me. Muhammad b 'Ali (b. al- 
Husain) al-Anbari 356 told me : I' heard al-Buhturi say : Abu Tammam 
recited to me the following verses of his own 357 

“And (many) a swimmer (horse), (swift as) pouring (rain), running 
incessantly, dependable, not deceptive (in stepping) ; 

Its joints are most firm (azma), but its legs are not too lean (lam 
tazma) — look (fern.) at one who quenched his thirst and remains 
thirsty 358 

And if you had seen it in its zeal, while the pebbles were split 
between its hoofs, m groups of two and single, 

You would feel sure — if it had not been proven already — that its 
hoof consists of rock from Tadmur or of the face of ‘Utman ” 359 

He then said to me : What kind of poetry is this ? I said I don’t know 
He went on This is the digressing (poem; mustatrad), or he said, the 
digression ( istitrdd ) . I replied : And what is its purpose 2 He said . It looks 

b. Qaz'a, brother of al-Malawi, the mutakalhm, a. follower of Ibrahim 
an-Nazzam, the famous mu'tazihte theologian, (d. between 835 — 845). 
‘ TJmda , loc. cit., too, reads Ibn Qaz'a. Irsdd, I, 228 (no 55), speaks of one 
Ahmad b. ‘Ubaidallah b. Ahmad, commonly known as Ibn Qar'a, a friend 
of Abu Bakr as-Suli. If this scholarly man actually was a descendant of the 
miser branded by Bassar the reading of the name has to be emended to 
Ibn Qaz'a. 

353. The poet is Ishaq b. Ibrahim aI-Mau?ili. Badi 1 , p 62, Bayan, I, 307 
(anon.); Sm, p. 318 (ascribes the vs. to Bassar b. Burd), Hass, p. 60; 
Timdr, p. 530 (attributes the vs. erroneously to Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al- 
Mausili); iSajHamdsa, p. 259. Tawil. 

354. Ahmadb. Hisam was the head of Tahir’s surta, police, m 195/810- 
II; cf. Tabari, III, 799 He had a brother, ‘Ali, who is mentioned, Agdnl, 
XV, 160 The motivation of Ishaq’s verse is told, Agdnl, XV, 159 — 60. 

355. 17.12, Badi', p. 61, Lane, p 2124b (with translation) Basit. 

356. D. 934 or 935; cf. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Ta'rih Bagdad, Cairo, 
1349/1931, III, 76 — -77 (no. 1049). Irsdd, VII, 227, has al-Anbari’s story 
with the verses of Abu Tammam (except for vs. 2) and al-Buhturi and only 
minor textual variants. 

357. Sm, p 317, Suli, AT, p. 68 (where further references). Basit. 

358. Or: who is plump and lean (at the same time). For the meaning of 
rayyan and zam’an, cf. Lane, pp. H96ab and 1923c. 

359. According to Sm, p. 317, note 2, his full name was ‘Utman b. Idris 
as- Sami. 
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' as if he described the horse while (m reality) he intends to deride 'Utman. 
Then (al-Anbayi) continued - Al-Buhturi (himself) has said. 860 

“(The horse) does not loathe impurities (in the water) even if 
some day the female slaves of the squint-eyed Hamdawaihi should 
lead it down to the watering-place (i.e , although this would add to 
the nausea caused by the impure water).” 

He continued: Thereupon it was remarked to al-Buhturi: Verily, you 
have taken this over from Abu Tamm am. He answered - I am not to be 
blamed for taking this (technique) over from him and for following him 
in what he says. 

To this chapter belongs the verse of Abu Tammam: 351 

“Separation rushed upon us as fast as one rushes to flight when 
Ishaq comes near him on the day of battle seeking his revenge.” 

And here belong the verses of as-Sari ar-Baffa’ 362 

“The slanderers shoot upon us with Qati'a’s arrow. Whoever is 
shooting with it shoots with the arrow of doom. 

Would that Fate hit what their hearts love with the lance of Ibn 
'Abdallah or with his javelins.” 

A correspondmg passage in the Qur’an is. “Have they not considered 
the things which Allah hath created (md halaqa ’ llah ) whose shadows 
extend themselves on the right and on the left, doing obeisance to Allah 
in abject submission 7 (51) To Allah do obeisance whatever animals are 
in the heavens and the earth, and the angels: They are not self-con- 
ceited.” 363 It is as if (P. 94) He had intended by the first statement 
(i. e., vs 50) to convey the information that all beings do obeisance to 
Allah, although the beginning of the speech (or the grammatical subject ; 
md halaqa Hlah ) refers to one specific thing only 364 

In (the experts’) opinion takrdr (repetition) 365 also belongs to (the forms 
of) badi c , like the verse of the poet . 36S 


360. II, 218 17 , 8m, p. 318. Kamil. The verse is quoted once more and 
discussed, I'jdz, pp. 181 — 82 (this translation, pp. 100 — 101). Hu$ri, III, 
351 — 353, relates the above istitrdddt of Abu Tammam and Buhturi and 
traces the figure hack to Samau’al 1.8 and Tarafa (ed. Ahlwardt) 4 80,81 
as the earliest instances. Fawd'id, p. 136, too, quotes Samau’al’s line to 
illustrate istitrad. 

361. 302.7. Basit 

362. D. between 972 and 978. Diwdn, Cairo, 1355/1936, p. 21 6>7 . Kamil. 

363. Qur'an 16 50,51. 

364. I fail to discern the istitrdd in this example. 

365. Mafatih, p. 77, has takrir. ‘ Umda , II, 70ff.,in an extensive discussion, 
returns to takrar. IA ‘ s profound study of “repetition” as a stylistic device, 
pp. 228 — 239, again employs takrir, and so does Itqdn, II, 66. Mehren, 
pp. 48 — 49, has takarrur in accordance with as-Suyuti, l Uqud (p. 48 1 of 
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“Did you ask the armies of the Kinda on the day when they fled: 
Whither 7 Whither v ’ 

Likewise the verse of another (poet) , 387 

“Lazar a used to plot against us; perdition upon Fazara, perdition 
upon them!” 368 

Its equivalent from the Qur’an (is His word): “Then lo, along with 
difficulty there is ease (6) Lo, along with difficulty there is ease.” 369 
And (a figure of speech) resembling takrar (occurs) m His word: “Say: 
Oh ye Unbelievers!” 370 And this (passage) contains an idea going beyond 
mere takrar (zd’id ( ald H-takrar), because it supplies information about 
things hidden (al-ga’ib) , 371 

The (experts) also count amongst (the forms) of badi c a kind of ex- 
ception ( darb min al-istitnd' ) , 373 as in the verse of an-Nabiga (’d-Dub- 
yani) : 373 

Mehren, Arabic text). Faw&’id, pp. Ill — 16, discusses takrar m great detail. 
Nuwairi, VII, 140, also uses this form of the term. 

366. The poet is ‘Abid b. al-Abra?, killed by al-Mundir b. Ma’ as-Sama’ 
(506 — 554); cf. Lyall, Introduction, p. 8. He was probably born ca. 500; 
cf. the present writer, Onentaha, n. s., VIII (1939), 343. Diwan , ed. C. J 
Lyall, Leiden and London, 1913, 7.6; Hattabi, fob 29a (anon.); Sm, p. 144; 
Qdnun, p. 450. Nuwairi, VII, 140, quotes the verse as example of tadytl. 
Kamil. 

367. Qanun, p. 450; Nuwairi, VII, 141. Mutaq&nb. 

368. Similarly constructed are the verse of al-Hansa’, L I 5 (p. Ill; 
edition with commentary, p. 204), and the anonymous line, quoted Murta- 
da, I, 85. LA, XX, 293 — 94, discusses the phrase of the second hemistich. 

369. Qur'an 94.5,6. 

370. Qur’an 109.1. 

371. The reference is probably to the remainder of the sura where the 
mam theme is repeated several times. 

372. Sibawaihi (d. 793 or 796), ed. H. IVrenbourg, Pans, 1881 — 89, 
I, 321, ch. 191, m discussing istitna ‘ from a purely grammatical viewpoint 
quotes some of the verses that were destined to become the stock illustra- 
tions for the rhetoricians’ treatment of their figure, istitna’. Sm, pp. 324 — 
25, divides istitna’ m two kinds of which al-Baqillani’s examples only 
regard the first. ’Umda, II, 45, gives no definition, but recalls that Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz, Badi', p 62, called the figure ta’kld al-madh bi-md yusbihu ’d- 
damm, “confirmation of praise by mock criticism ” Ultimately, Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz’ term prevailed. Mehren, pp. 120 — 21, shows the progress made by 
later theorists in the analysis of the istitna’. 

The ta’kid al-madh bi-ma yusbihu ’ d-damm and the inverse figure (on 
which cf. e g Nuwairi, VII, 166) are developed m the classical tradition. 
E. Egger, Essai sur Vhistoire de la critique chez les Orecs, 2nd ed .Paris, 
1886, p. 115, points out that Euenos of Paros, who died not long after 
Sokrates (d. 399 B C ), is supposed to have invented indirect praise and 
indirect blame, •rapLtcuvoi; and Ttccpa^oyoi;, i. e., the two forms of irony 
that consist in criticizing while seemingly praising and vice-versa. Plutarch, 
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“No blame attaches to them but that their swords have notches 
from the clashing of the cavalry squadrons.” 

Similarly in the verse of an-Nabiga ’I-Ja'di , 374 

“A noble youth (fata) of perfect character, except that he is so 
generous that he does not leave anything of his fortune ; 

A noble youth, in whom everything is complete to make his friends 
rejoice, though he is able to harm the foes ” 

Similarly the verse of another (poet) : 375 

“(He is) forbearing whenever forbearance adorns those who 
practise it ; but with all of his forbearance he is dreaded m the eye of 
the enemy.” 

Similarly the verse of Abu Tammam: 376 

“Their master (the poet himself 7 ) is free from (or: cleared of) 
all sins against you except for his good counsel and his love.” 

The types (wujuh) of badi c are very numerous. We have restricted 
ourselves to mentioning some of them, and thereby we have (indirectly) 
called attention to those that we did not (expressly) mention because we 
dislike prolixity ( tatvnl ) . Nor is it the purpose (of this sketch) to record 
all the categories (abwah) of badV. 

Some people assume that the i'jaz of the Qur'an can be derived from 
the chapters (on the rhetorical figures) which we have submitted and that 
proof of this ('Tjdz ) can be adduced from them This, however, is not 
our opinion For (P. 95) these types, when brought to attention, can be 
grasped by training, habit ( ta c awwud ) and application (tasannu ( ). The 
same applies to poetry which can be produced (ta'-ammul) properly if a 
man knows its method ( tariq) and is thus enabled to compose it ( nazm ) . 
Whereas the types (of presentation) from which we maintain that the 
i c jdz of the Qur’an may be known cannot possibly be achieved by human 
beings nor grasped by them. 

Quaestiones convimales, II, I, 6 — 7, and Macrobius, Saturnalia, VII, 3, 
2 — 6.14, again refer to this technique. 

373. 1.19; Badi’, p. 62, Sin, p. 324, Mehren, p. 120 (with translation). 
i Tawil . 

374. Hamasa, I, 438 and 474 — 75; Si‘r, p. 161; Badi c , p. 62 (vs 1); Sm, 
p 324 (ascribes the verses to Jandal b Jabir al-Fazari) . MuwasSah, p. 67 ; 
Amdli, II, 3; Husrl, III, 233, 'Umda, II, 45 (vs. 1), Qdnun, p. 450 (vs. 1); 
Subki, Tabaqat, I, 132; Nabiga (ed. Ahlwardt), App. 57; Mehren, p. 121 
(vs 1, with translation). Tawil 

375. The poet is ‘Ariqa b Musafi* al-'Absi, Asma'iyydl 12.20. According 
to Ahlwardt, Asma'iyydt, Emleitung, p 4, the verse perhaps belongs 
Tather to Ka'b b. Sa'd al-Ganawi. Ahlwardt has no information on either 
poet, but Ka'b appears m al-Marzubani, Mu'jam, ed. F. Krenkow, Cairo, 
1354, pp. 341 — 42. Tawil. 

376. 81.10, Sm, p. 324. Wdfir 
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What we have said makes it plain that many of the modern poets 
( muhdatun) took great pams to employ the various forms of poetical 
technique (abwab as-san c a) until they finally padded all their poetry 
with specimens thereof, and were very careful (ijtaJiada) that no verse 
should issue from them without being full of (examples of) such craftsman- 
ship (san c a), just as Abu Tammam did in his Lamiyya 377 

“When will you neglect (dahil) a woman of Dihhte origin, who 
has all the time inhabited your heart 2378 

The (forsaken) remains (tulul) provoke (talla) the shedding of 
tears at every halting-place, and the effaced homesteads (al- 
mawdtil ) kill ( matala ) (the poet while he is) a prisoner. 

Obliterated (though their traces be), their dwellings (rubu c ) have 
not been removed by the spring-rain ( rabi *), nor has it passed 
heedlessly (gdfil) by their desert land (agfal). 

The clouds (sahab) have dragged (sdhaba) their trail over it, and 
the meadows ( hamd\l ) have been fringed (akmala) by them with 
blossoms. 

They became devoid ( c afa) of the provisions for the guests ( ( ufdt) r 
when the calamity of the long-lasting drought came to the tribe. 

They have (a noble) ancestry, brownish ( sumr ) lance-heads 
( ‘await), and a place of nightly conversation (sdmir), elegance 
( jamal ) unabating, and camel-stallions ( jamil ) . 

In nights that made you disconsolate and (in which) the secluded 
gazelles ( ‘aqd’il ) of the women-apartments cut your reason ( e aql ) 
to shreds. 

Slender ones, if they would use their anklets (kalahil) as belts,, 
they (al-haldhil) (still) would sit loose on them (so slim are their 
waists). 

They are wild kine, except that they are companionable, lances 
from al-Hatt, except that these have lost their freshness (the verse 
contains two madh bi-ma yusbihu ’d-damm). 

(They arouse) a passion (hawa) that is stealthily grasping its 
opportunity - verily the best of breezes (hawa\ also - passion) is a 
gentle breeze under whose shadow you stroll about.” 

Some of the authorities on literature (udaba > ) blame him for these 

377. 255 13 — 256.6. Tamil. Vs. 8 of this passage is criticized in an in- 
teresting section by Amidi, pp. 59 — 63. 

378. Al-Baqillani could have illustrated his point by showing how, 
perhaps 100 years earlier, Ibn ad-Dumama resisted the temptation of 
such punning (or possibly did not even notice the opportunity for the 
tajnis) in a matin'- verse, p. 18 ult , where the first misra'- reads 

“Does the heart neglect (dahil) to remember — not a “Dihhte woman”, 
but — Umaima.” 
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and similar verses because of the forced application of rhetorical figures 
(‘aid mci takattafa fikd mm al-badi c ) and because of the artificiality of his 
technique (san‘a) They say. He sacrificed the splendor and radiance 
of this poem and its meaning (fa'ida ) in his anxiety to employ antithesis 
(tatbtq) and all the other figures which he pressed into this poem. Ahmad 
b ‘Ubaidallah b. ‘Ammar 379 (in particular) attacked him zealously 
and lavished (blame on him) until he finally exceeded all bounds in 
depreciating the merits (mahasm) (of his work). (As a matter of fact,) 
because of this very fondness of artificiality (san‘a, ) Abu Tammam 
sometimes closed his eyes (to the requirements of soundness and taste) 
to such an extent that he produced bad figures while he (of course) wished 
to produce good ones. 

An instance is provided by his saymgin a qastda which begins . 38 ° (P. 96) 

“She invokes protection from the tears (or she invokes the help 
of tears), fearing to-morrow’s separation, and every bed ( marqad ; 
sleeping-place) becomes for her a tragacanth-tree (qatdd). ,, 

In this qastda he says 381 

“By my life, I made the day of our meeting (in battle) so hot that 
were it not for Fate’s decree it would never have cooled off.” 

Another (case in point) is his verse : 382 

“If you had not long helped out 383 Glory gray with age with li- 
berality and courage, Glory would have become senile.” 

These are ugly metaphors and loathsome rhetorical expressions, (on a 
level with) his verse 384 

“Ninety thousand (warriors) resembling lions of as-Sara whose 
skins have become ripe (for being killed), even before the ripening 
of figs and grapes.” 

The same (applies to) his verse . 385 

“Had he not died between the points of the spears, he would have 
died — if he had not died before — of the severity of his sorrow.” 

Likewise to his verse ' 38S 


379. A disciple of al-Mubarrad as shown by the story, A gdni, VI, 157 — 58. 
Al-Marzubani (d. 994) uses him five times as an authority in his M u- 
waSsah. 

380. 100.10. Tawil. 

381. 101.10 (vs 17 of the poem). 

382. 204.6 Basit. The verse is criticized by Amidi, p. 106. 

383. Cf. Dozy, I, 436, s. v. drh III. 

384. 11.4. Basil. 

385. 388.11. Basit. 

386. 321.5a Wafir. Frequently criticized; e.g., Sin, p. 262; Amidi, 
p. 115. P. 190, Amidi reports that Bagdadian wags commented on the 
phrase saying; “A bit of depilatory cream would remove the roughness.” 
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“You have been rough (hasunti) to him, Oh sister of the Banu 
Husain.” 

Likewise to his verse : 387 

“Hey, Bate never extends a hand (carrying) anything bad to one 
who asks Nasr, but (the hand) is cut off from the (fore-)arm (before 
it can deliver what it carries).” 

(Nor can we approve of what) he said describing the mounts . 38S 

“If 'Ubaid one day should have imposed some task on (the praised 
mounts) he would have called Sadqam and Jadil 389 of mixed (i. e. 
bad) breed.” 

(The following) verse, too, (is objectionable) : 390 

“You smote winter at his two neck-veins with a blow that left 
him an old, docile (camel).” 

These and similar (slips) emanate from his excessive love for poetical 
artificiality (sarda) which blinds him to what is proper Sometimes he is 
so lavish in antitheses ( matabiq ), paronomasies (madams) and other 
rhetorical figures, such as metaphors ( isti'arat ) , etc. , that his composition 
( nazm ) must be considered cumbersome ( ustutqila ) and his arrangement 
(ras 1 ) unwholesome. The forced use of words (taklif) becomes chilling 
and the display of skill (tasarruf) ice-cold. Still he sometimes achieves 
choiceness (or - the extraordinary; nadir) and elegance in his diction, just 
as (in other cases) he achieves chilliness and ugliness. 

Al-Buhturi, however, does not value ta'jnis (paronomasy) as Abu 
Tammam and only on rare occasions makes use of artificial means in 
order to achieve it. And if this (tajms) occurs in his speech, it is in most 
cases beautiful, elegant, graceful, and fine (hasan, rasiq, zarif, jamil ) . His 
way of handling the antithesis is very beautiful, and when in his quest for 
what is sound and desirable he delves deep into the various kinds of 
poetical technique his diction remains easy (P. 97) Therefore in most 
cases he emerges free from blame. It is, however, inevitable and una- 


387. 115. 6. Tawil. Criticized by Amidi.p. 106. The poem is dedicated to 
Abu ’1- 'Abbas Nasr b. Mansur b Bassam; cf. Abu Tammam, Diadn, 
ed M. I. al-Aswad, Beirut, 1928/1347, I, 266 (the above vs , p 268 5 ). Nasr 
appears as a confidant of the caliph al-Mu'tasim (833 — 842), Tabari, III, 
1183, under the year 220/835. 

388 243.9. Kamil. Wascita, p 65, severely criticizes the line. 

389 Two famous camel stallions supposed to have belonged to an- 
Nu'man b. al-Mundir, of al-Hira, (580-co. 602); cf. al-Ma'arri, Letters, 
trans. p. 30, note 2, and Lane, p. 1520a. Sadqami, descended from Sadqam, 
occurs, e. g , Abu Tammam, ed al-Aswad, I, 462 2 . 

390. 27.11. Hafif. Quoted BadV, p. 24, as an example of a bad meta- 
phor; also criticized by Amidi, p. 106, al-Hatimi (d. 998), quoted Irsad, 
VI, 514, and Wasdta, p. 68. 
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voidable that perfection of beauty be denied to his words and that the 
highest stage (of perfection) be withheld from his diction. How (could it 
be otherwise)’ f since (such perfection) has been denied to (men) more 
illustrious than he and more powerful in their art ( san c a ) and of a superior 
(or: more ancient) class ( akbar ft H-tabaqa), such as Imru’ulqais, Zuhair, 
an-Nabiga, and (others) down to his own day ? 391 

We are going to explain in a separate chapter the peculiarities 
{lamyiz) of their diction, the inferiority of their discourse, and the lesser 
rank of their composition as compared with the rhetorical beauty (badfc) 
in the composition of the Qur’an. (In this chapter) with the will of Allah 
and His help (will be) presented the necessary characteristics of the 
masters of poetical technique, and, (on the other hand) the verification 
of the i f yiz 392 

Now our discourse leads us back to what we have discussed before, 
to wit, that there is no approach to the understanding of the I’-jaz di- 
Qur’an by way of the rhetorical figures (badi 1 ) such as they find and 
describe in poetry . 393 This (holds good) because this branch of knowledge 
(i. e., the science of the b:vl¥) in no way “disrupts the habit” (yahruqu 
’l- < dda) wi nor transcends (the sphere of) common experience ( c urf). On 
the contrary, it can be improved upon by study, training and application, 
just as the composition of poetry, the making of prose addresses, the 
writing of epistles, and the skill in eloquence And toward this (skill) 
there exists a trodden path, a (traditional) approach, a ladder which can 
be ascended step by step, and a pattern which the student may follow 
And many people acquire the habit of composing all their speech in 
poetry, or of making all their addresses in saf or in some other rhythmi- 
cally bound form (san c atan muttasilatan ) , 395 so that no letter in their 
speech is open to criticism, and they even improvise at times along the 
style to which they have become accustomed And you see how the 
literary experts (udabd’) of our own time collect the “pearls of oratory” 
(mahasin) in a special volume (juz’J. Thus they compose books on the 

391 Al-Baqillani’s judgment of Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi agrees es- 
sentially with that arrived at by al-Amidi. Cf., e.g., the comparative 
characterization of the two poets, Amidi, p. 2. 

392 Al-Baqillani probably refers to his analyses of Imru’ulqais and 
al-Buhturi as translated in Parts IT and III respectively. 

393. Cf. the Introduction to this translation, pp. xvui — xix. 

394. Muslim theology does not recognize “laws of nature” and only ad- 
mits the existence of habits (‘dddt) of nature — such as the lack of food 
habitually but not necessarily entailing the feeling of hunger. Thus a 
miracle in our sense is nothing but a breaking of such a habit on the part 
-of Allah. Cf., e. g., Goldziher, Vorlesungen, pp. 128 — 33. 

395. The idea is oraiio mn eta. 
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various kinds of what is (rhetorically) excellent. Then they consult these 
(works) when they desire to produce a qasida or a risala or a hulba, and 
pad their composition with (what they find in these books). And whoever 
is trained sufficiently and advanced in his command (hifz) of (this kind 
of literature) no longer needs to consult them, or to trouble himself with 
such compositions. And his knowledge (of this art) enlarges the orbit of 
his speech and adorns it with (various) types of rhetorical figures (badi 1 ) 
to the extent that he may desire. And this is a road not impossible (to 
travel) and a door not inaccessible. It is open to everybody and (every- 
body) arrives at some halting-place according to his knowledge and in 
proportion to the help extended to him by his natural gifts. 

But as for the ambition (of rivalling) the composition of the Qur’&n, 
there is no pattern to be followed nor an Imam to be imitated ; nor can 
anything like it be achieved by chance, as an extraordinary verse, a word 
that goes around amongst the people, (P. 98) a singular and unusual idea, 
or a rare ( qalil ) and surprising (saying) may perchance occur to a poet, 
just as his word may (at times) reach the untamed beasts and penetrate 
to the wild animals. For the unusual occurs to the poet in some parts 
(lam*) of his poetry only, to the secretary (kdtib) in fractions of his 
epistles ( rasa'll ) , and to the preacher ( hatib ) m a small section of his 
sermon (hutba). And even if all of his poetry were extraordinary and a 
proverbial saying (matal) traversing the world, full of original ideas and 
elegant words, if all his discourse (kalam) were aglow with radiance and 
splendor, filled with brilliance and bright beauty, if there should not be 
met in it mediocrity (al-mutawassit bain al-kalamain ) , vacillation (al- 
mutaraddid bain at-tarafain) , chilliness, cumbersomeness, coarseness or 
whatever else may be objectionable: it wotild not disclose the uniqueness 
( i*jaz ) in the (Divine) Speech (kalam ) , 39e nor reveal the amazing disparity 
(tafawut) between (human and divine) composition (nizdm). 

The above is only an abstract requiring further particulars, a vague 
summary (mubham) which in part calls for comment. We shall record 
all that, Allah willing and helping. It may, however, be said of the 
rhetorical figures (badi*) which we have recounted and to (the examples 
of) which we have added (from our own) that they represent one of the 
elements of literary excellence and one of the types ( jins ) of eloquence. 
(It may further be said) that the Qur’an cannot be separated from any of 
the rhetorical sciences (fann minfunCm balagati-him) nor from any type 
of eloquence (wajh min wujuh fasdhdti-him ) , If this line of argument is 
adopted and the subject matter formulated in this way, then it is well 
and good. We refrain, however, from stating the above without restriction 


396. I. e., it would still be cleaT for theological reasons. 
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(lam nutliq al-qaul itldqan), because we do not connect the i'-jciz with 
these special aspects (of rhetorical excellence) nor base it on them, nor 
tie it to them, although it is correct (to say) that these (rhetorical) forms 
have put their imprint on the entire (Qur’&n), contributing their share to 
its beauty and elegance, wherever they are employed, (always) free from 
distasteful affectation and hideous artificiality. 



Paet II 


CRITICISM OF IMRU’ULQAIS' MU C ALLAQA 

I have given you a summary review of the discourses of the first 
Islamic generation and their diatjibes (muhawarat) and addresses (hu- 
tab). 1 For what I have omitted I refer you to the annals and the books, 
composed on this subject. So think this over as well as everything else 
that has been recorded regarding our forebears and the judicious masters 
of rhetoric, eloquence, and correct diction. Study also the prose expres- 
sions and the conversational phrases in use amongst them, and the 
parables handed down from them. Contemplate all this with the quiet 
of a bird, with lowered wings, relaxation of the mind and concentration 
of the intellect. Then the difference in value (fadl ) between the speech of 
men and the speech of the Lord of the Worlds will strike you, and you will 
recognize that the composition ( nazm ) of the Qur’an differs in essence 
from the composition of the speech of humankind ; and you will see the 
borderline that obtains between the speech of the various eloquent men, 
orators (hatib ) , and poets, and again between all of them and the compo- 
sition of the Qur’an. 

In case you should imagine or suspect that a comparison between the 
composition of poetry and of the Qur’an is necessary on the ground that 
poetry is eo ipso more eloquent, excellent and subtle than any address, 
epistle or diatribe in prose — it was for this reason that it was said of the 
Prophet : he is a poet or a magician — , and in case the Devil has deluded 
you into the belief that poetry is more eloquent, more startling ( a'jab ) , 
(P. 127) finer and better, in fact the most beautiful and the most original 
bind of speech — this subject (fasl) has been extensively studied by the 
philosophers (mutakallimUn) and discussed by the critics. 

Did you hear (the scholar) who is — as far as I am aware — the fore- 
most expert m literature ( adab ) , and the most skilful in this craft 
(sina'a), apart from being prominent in (the art of) discoure (kaldm), 
say. 2 Prose admits of some elements of eloquence and rhetoric which 

1. On the preceding pages of the I'j&z which are not here translated. 

2. The reference probably is to Sm, pp. 102 — 104. But al- l Askari makes 
the reader understand that, all in all, he considers poetry richer than prose 
in spite of the fact that there are some subjects from which it is barred 
(such as the hutba; Ibn Haldun, Prolegomena, III, 323 [transl., Ill, 361 — 
62], mentions the du'd’ in this connection). Ta'alibi, Kitdb natr an-nazm, 
Cairo, 1317, pp. 2 — 4, ranks prose above poetry because of its greater 
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poetry does not admit. For poetry narrows the possibility of rendering- 
ideas (mtaq ahkalam), prevents the word from reaching its limit, and 
hinders its full display according to its traditional usage ( sunan ) . There 
was, however, another scholar in his company who likewise excelled m the 
craftsmanship of speech and who conferred with him on the subject. He 
mentioned that there is no (a priori) reason why poetry should not be 
more eloquent (ablag) (than prose) if it meets the requirements of 
rhetoric (fasdha), or more original (abda c ) if it encompasses the various 
means of eloquence 3 In my opinion, the latter view is borne out by the 
fact that the bulk of excellent speech in Arabic is composed in poetry, 
and that we do not find in Arabic prose what we find in Arabic verse. If 
recently epistles m Arabic have reached a degree of excellence such as 
cannot be found in any earlier period and cannot have been taken over 
from early diwans and historical accounts (ahbar), 4 nevertheless it is 
poetry which comprises the entire substance and all the paraphernalia 
of human discourse, and this notwithstanding the fact that poetry is 
limited in its linguistic freedom. Therefore, if poetry is well arranged 
within its domain and if all its implements are complete, no (other) human 
discourse approaches it and no (prose) address can compete with it 5 

It is related of al-Mutanabbi that he was looking at the Book ( mashaf ) 
while one of his friends entered who did not like to see him look at it 
because of al-Mutanabbi’s heretical views (concerning the Qur’&n). So 
(al-Mutanabbi) said to him - With all his rhetorical talents (fasdha ) this 
Meccan was unable to express himself in verse 6 If this story about him 

usefulness — the kdtib takes precedence over the SdHr. Qalqasandi (d. 1418), 
too, Subh, I, 58 — 61, prefers prose to poetry; cf. also M. Nallino, RSO, 
XIV (1933 — 34), 178 The most interesting discussion of the subject is in 
Imtd % II, 130 — 42. 

3. This is the generally accepted opinion amongst Arab critics and 
theorists. It was first elaborated by al-Mubarrad, in his Epistle on Poetry 
and Prose, ed. by the present writer, Onentalia, n. s., X (1941), 372 — 82. 
The principal consideration in favor of poetry’s precedence over prose is the 
argument that, all other elements being equal, poetry has the additional 
merit of metre and rhyme In other words, the overcoming of the obstacles 
of form by the poet entitles his work to a higher rank than mere prose 
representation of his ideas would secure for him. 

4. Al-Baqillani here refers to the rasa’ll of al-Hwarizmi (d. 993 or 1002) 
and al-Badi‘ al-Hamadani (d. 1008). 

5. There is a certain inconsistency in al-Baqillani’s views on the respecti- 
ve rank of poetry and prose. At first he is inclined to accord precedence to 
prose. Then he reverses himself in favor of poetry, always maintaining, 
however, the incomparable preeminence of the Qur’an. 

6. F. Gabrieli, RSO, XI (1926), 33 — 34, and K. Blachere, Abou t-Tayyib 
al-Motanabbi, Paris, 1935, p. 67, translate the one fragment from al- 
Mutanabbi’s rival Qur’an that has been preserved. 
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evincing his heretical attitude is true it shows that he considered rheto- 
rical power m poetry as more eloquent (than m prose). 

Now, no matter whether poetical speech does possess rhetorical power 
or not, we have made it plain that the composition of the Qur’an ex- 
cels every kind of composition in rhetorical power, and that it surpasses 
every kind of speech in eloquence (balaga ) 7 (By means of proofs) which 
made this matter as clear as the sun and as lucid as morning, you have 
been enabled to see its obviousness Please consider now what we shall 
submit to you 8 and picture in yotir own mind what we will attempt to 
picture to you to the end that you may clearly realize that rank of the 
Qur’an. Contemplation of what we have put in systematic order will 
reveal the truth to you 

If we wish to prove our assertion we have to turn to a poem ( qastda ) , 
the high rank, correctness (sihljia) of composition (P. 128), excellence of 
eloquence and ideas (juda balaga wa-rrwfani) of which are as generally 
accepted as the originality of its author, his preeminence in crafts- 
manship and his poetical tact Then we will make you see where it is 
faulty, inconsistent (tqfawut) m its composition, inharmonious in its 
component parts (ihtilaf fusuh-ha ) , and we will point out to you super- 
fluous additions (fudiil), its embarrassing solecisms and its constraint 
( takalluf ) , its combination of elevated ( rafi ( ) and base ( wadi < J language, 
of vulgar and royal diction, as well as other similar weaknesses, followed 
by a systematic description in detail. 

(P. 129) So now let us return to our discussion of poems whose ex- 
cellence has been agreed upon as has the preeminence of their authors 

7, Muzhir, II, 236, seeks to invalidate the claim of those who, from the 
prose style of the Qur’an, argue the superiority of prose over poetry by 
pointing out that the Qur’an was revealed in prose so its unique perfection 
would appear even more wondrous because unaided by the natural beauty 
of the poetical form. 

Christian critics of the Koran differ in their views on the Book’s style. 
The Spaniard, Alvaro (wrote in 854), is greatly impressed with the beauty 
of Koranic diction, cf ch. 29 of his Indiculus Lummosus, in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, CXXI, 546 C (the passage is referred to by Th. W. 
Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, 2nd ed., London, 1913, p. 138, note 4). 
Al-Kindi, Apology (written after 912, according to L. Massignon, El, II, 
1021), trans. Sir Wm. Muir, London, 1882, pp. 30 — 31, attacks the style 
of the Koran as “broken m its rhythm, confused m its composition, and in 
its flights of fancy unmeaning.” Ricoldus de Santa Cruce (ca. 1300) feels 
that the rhythmical structure of the Koran militates against its divinity 
(Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CLIV, 1057 — 58). 

On the development of the i c jaz concept and the Christian reaction to 
the Koran cf. the present writer’s Medieval Islam. A Study m Cultural 
Orientation, 2 nd printing, Chicago, 1947, pp. 96 — 100. 

8. The text erroneously repeats md nu l ndu-hu. 
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in their craft Thus the contrast between the different kinds of discourse 
(hitab) and the distance between the (various) specimens of eloquence 
will become clear to you, and you may draw your own conclusions as to 
where (real) perfection (barala) rests. 

You do not doubt the excellence of Imru’ulqais’ poetry, nor are you 
•sceptical regarding its perfection, and you do not hesitate (to affirm) 
the purity of his language (fasaha ) You also know that he has introduced 
new elements into the poetical style which have been followed (ever 
since), beginning with the (deserted) tent-places ( diyar ) and halting 
at them, to the innovations introduced by him in connection therewith. 
(You are likewise familiar with) the comparisons (tasbih) which he 
brought into use, the elegance ( tamlih ) to be found in his poems, the 
great versatility (or: variety; tasarruf) you encounter in his speech, and 
the different categories into which (the virtues of) his diction may be 
divided, such as artistic finesse (sina'a ) , naturalness, easiness (of elo- 
cution), elevation, strength and softness, and (other) laudable qualities 
-and points deserving adoption and appreciation 9 

You often see men of literary understandmg at first weighing (the 
work of) one or the other poet against (Imru’ulqais’) poetry and holding 
the poetry of newly arising poets against that of Imru’ulqais (for the 
purpose of comparing and judging them by his standards), so much so 
that they at times draw the balance between the poetical work of con- 
temporary poets (P. 130) and Imru’ulqais in regard to pleasantness of 
detail and originality of phrase And many times the (critics) give them 
preference over Imru’ulqais, or consider them equal to him, or concede 
to them, or to him (as the case may be) a small margin of superiority 
After the critics had chosen his qasida among the Seven (ft ’ s-sabHyyat ) 10 
they added to it similar qasidas and joined to it others of equal structure. 
You hear (the critics) challenging a poet - (compose a) lamiyya 11 like (the 
mu’-allaqa of Imru’ulqais) 1 Then you see the souls of the poets wrestling 
to match ( mv'drada ) 12 or equal it in its style. Frequently they stumble in 
many respects as compared to him, or again excel him m some points, 

9. This paragraph is quoted by C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scntti, Rome, 
1938—48, VI, 25. 

10. I e , the mu'allaqdt. On the genesis of this selection of seven or, in 
some redactions, more outstanding ancient poems, see, e. g., Th. Noldeke, 
SBWA, phil -hist. K1 , CXL (1899), Abh. 7, Introduction. With regard to 
the superiority over his contemporaries accorded Imru’ulqais by the critics 
it should be mentioned that al-Amidi wrote a Kitab tafdil sVr Imn'ilqais 
'aid 'l-j&hihyyin, Irsdd, III, 58 s . 

11. A poem rhyming in -l 

12. I) ala'll, pp 199 — 200, develops this expression into a technical term. 
On the mu c drada of. the writer, JNES, III (1944), 242. 

-6 
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truly astounding. But when it comes to counting the beauties ( mahdsm ) 13 
of Imru’ulqais’ poetry you will find them limited in number and a thing 
within your ken. You meet with rhetorical figures (or: original traits; 
badi 1 ) just like his or even more beautiful in poetry other than his, and 
you perceive the same excellence m the diction of other poets Look 
at the modern poets (al-muhdatun) : how they go deep into (the process 
of) gathering beautiful traits ( mahasin). Some of them unite graveness 
of speech (rasana) with easiness of elocution (saldsa), strength with 
sweetness, and pertinence (isaba) of the idea with brilliant elegance of 
expression, so that there are some hmongst them who though they may 
fall short of (Imru’ulqais) in some respects excel him m others. 

For the kind ( pits ) of (aspiration) to which they dedicate themselves, 
and the aim which they are pursuing are within the orbit of human 
possibilities and are of a type mankind can match. So everybody shoots 
here with one arrow and obtains one dart. And then the arrows reach 
different marks and (the bowmen) are unequal (in their achievements) . 
They come near (the aim) in proportion to their familiarity with the 
technical devices ( sana’i') and their share in the resources of the craft. 
The composition of the Qur’an, (however), is a thing apart and a special 
process not to be equalled, free of rivals If you wish to realize the 
grandeur (of the Qur’&n) reflect on what we are going to say in this 
chapter on Imru’ulqais (with respect to) his best poem, and on what we 
shall explain in detail to you about his defects . 14 


13. Cf. the analogous use of jcaXXi), as m “Longinus,” On the Sublime 
V, 1 to: v.dXki j rrjc spgrjvsia:?, the beauties of style, et al. 

For the use of mahdsm as applied to poetry, cf. Jamil 92.2. 

“I have composed on the subject of my love and my passion for you 
beautiful poetry (mahdsm St'r) whose recording would be long.” 
Similarly, Ta'lab, p. 20 1 3 , uses mahdsm as “good points, virtues” of a 
verse. Only Ibn al-Mu‘tazz appears to have assigned the word a more 
strictly technical meaning. 

14. As this is not the place to present a critical translation of the mu'allaqa 
of Jmru’ulqais the commentary has been limited to such explanations as 
will — so it is hoped — enable the reader to understand fully al-Baqillani’s 
line of thought. The mu'aUaqa is perhaps the most referred to poem in all 
Arabic literature. From the impressive array of critical observations by 
the Arabs on this masterpiece only a very few have been indicated with a 
view to placing al-Baqillani’s opinions with greater precision within the 
framework of Arabic criticism The most recent study of the mu'aUaqa has 
been undertaken by S. Gandz, SBWA, phil.-hist. Kl., CLXX (1913), 
Abh. 4, which should be currently consulted, 

iSaraf (d. 1067), criticizes Imru’ulqais sharply, pp. 326 — 28and 330 — 32, 
with a view to helping the cause of the Moderns by running down the 
leading classical poet. His attacks on 48.11 and 14 are reminiscent of 
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Now here is what (Imru’ulqais) says: 15 
1 “Halt ye two, let us weep m remembrance of a beloved one and of 
a dwelling-place at Saqt al-Liwa, 16 between ad-Dahul and Haumal, 
2. and Tudih and al-Miqrat, its traces have not been effaced by 
what Southwind and Northwind have woven over it ” 

Those who are his eager partisans or claim all the beauties of poetry 
(for him) say. this is an innovation (had'd) for he (P. 131) halts and asks 
to halt, sheds tears and asks to shed tears, mentions the past ( l ahd), 
the mansion and the beloved, gives vent to his pain and wishes (the past) 
to return, and all this in one verse; 17 and (his partisans list) more merits 
of like kind. 18 

We have explained this only lest you might think we overlook the 
points of beauty (in his poems) whenever they occur, and neglect the 
signs of craftsmanship ( sind'a ) whenever they are to be found. Consider — 
may Allah lead you the right way — and look — may Allah give you 
guidance • You know that in these two lines there is nothing whereby he 
has outstripped any other poet on the race-track or beaten any other 
artist. Both m wording and meaning there are defects (in these verses). 

The first of them is that he invites him who weeps for the memory of 
the beloved to halt. The mention (or: thought) of her does not, however, 
demand that the unconcerned should weep For the latter the striving 
for happiness would be the only natural thing, though he might weep 
because of his (friend’s) weeping and feel sorry for his friend because of 
the narrowness of his straits As for his weeping for his friend’s beloved 
and his companion’s mistress, that is absurd. For if it is the poet’s in- 
tention to let (the companion) halt and shed tears as a lover, the wording 
is correct but the sense is bad from another point of view: It is the height 
of folly ( sahf) to assume that the poet should not be jealous of his beloved 
and should ask another man to dally with her, and to display his love 
jointly with himself. 

Further, the recording of the places and the naming of the localities : 
ad-Dahiil, Haumal, Tudih, al-Miqrat and Saqt al-Liwa, does not serve 
any purpose in these two verses. It would have been sufficient to mention 


Baqillani’s strictures. He does not, however, confine his observations to 
the mu’allaqa. 

15. 48.1,2. 

16. Or: on the slope of the sand-hill. Onp. 131 (thistrans., pp. 61-2) it be- 
comes, however, evident that al-Baqillani understood Saqt al-Liwa as a 
place-name. 

17. Cf. also t Umda, I, 77 (quoted Muzhvr, II, 239). Similar but with less 
detail, DM, I, 275, and Nuwairi, III, 191. 

18. Sm, p. 346, e. g., praises 48.1a. 
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some of them m laying out the scene (of his grief; ta'nj)}' 3 This prolixity 
(tatuil), since it avails nothing, (shows) a certain lack of (poetical) power 

Ca-yy) ■ 

Further, his words lam ycffu rasmu-hd (its traces have not been ef- 
faced). Al-Asma'i mentions amongst the beauties of (this poem) that 
(the traces) aTe remaining. We, however, regret his testimony. Had they 
been wiped out we would feel (more) at ease, (and this) because (as the 
text stands now) this is one of (the poem’s) ugly features (masdm). For 
if he is sincere in his love the effacing of the traces could only increase the 
intensity of his affection and the strength of his passion. Al-Asma'i up- 
holds the propriety of this clause only for fear lest (Imru’ulqais) be blamed 
for it and the (following) questions be raised . What is the purpose of his 
informing us that the vestiges of the abodes of his beloved have not been 
effaced ? And : What meaning (can be ascribed) to this padding (of the 
verse) ? So (al-Asma c i) adduces whatever he can (in Imru’ulqais’ defense) 
but he has not succeeded by his help m absolving him from his blunder 
(haled ) . Then there is in this (group of) word(s) one more defect: for he 
finishes the (sequence of) verses, saying (vs 4b) : fa-hal Hnda rasmin dan- 
sin min mu'auruX-ili (but is an effaced trace a place for excessive wailing ?) 20 
So (already) Abu 'Ubaida points out that he goes back on himself and 
gives himself the lie, just as does Zuhair 21 (P 132) 

“Halt at the abodes which the (bygone) times have not effaced; 
oh yes, but winds and rains have changed them.” 22 

Another (scholar) says : with the first verse (Imru’ulqais) intends (to 
say) that the traces have not been entirely obliterated, and with the 
second (i.e , 4b) that they have partly disappeared, so that the two terms 
do not contradict each other This assumption does not help, for c afd and 
darasa have the same meanmg. Hence, when he says lam ya c fu rasmu-hd, 
and then c afd, this is doubtless a contradiction The attempted justifica- 
tion of Abu TJbaida ( iHiddr ) would be nearer the mark if only it were 

19. Of I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 
1896 — 99, I, 128 — 29, on the excessive use of place-names in Arabis poems 
and the reaction of the critics to this usage. Additional evidence is referred 
to by GAL, Suppl , I, 135. 

20. Cf. on mu’awwal. Lane, p. 2202 a. 

21 17.1. Basit. The verse is also quoted, I‘jaz, p. 91 (trans., p. 43). 

22. ‘Iqd, III, 424, mentions the charge of inconsistency levelled by some 
scholars against this verse, but proceeds to acquit Zuhair by suggesting 
that the traces while actually effaced were still there in the vision of the 
love-lorn poet The verse is further discussed, Nuwairi, VII, 144 — 45, and 
Qazwini and Taftazani, IV, 320 — 21, both times as an example of rujt I 1 . 
MuwaMah, p. 35, is critical of both the Zuhair verse and the passage in 
Imru’ulqais’ mu'allaqa. On p. 48, al-Marzubani once more reproves 
Zuhair’s line for tandqud, “(internal) contradiction.” 
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correct But (Imru’ulqais) does not introduce his saying (i.e , 4b) in order 
to rectify ( istidrak ; his statement m 2a) as does Zuhair. So (Abu ‘Ubaida) 
is still farther'off the mark. 23 

(For) li-ma nasajat-ha (by what have woven . . .), (Imru’ulqais) should 
have said li-ma nasaja-hd. He expressed himself incorrectly and chose by 
way of comment the feminine form, for they (i.e., the words janub and 
sandal ) are applied here in the meaning of winds (and winds are feminine) . 
Only the metre forced him to take this improper license. 

lam ya c fu msmu-hd (its traces have not been effaced)’ — the best 
wording would have been lam ya'fu rasmu-hu; for he mentions al-manzil 
(the abode; masc ). If (the feminine) refers to the plains ( biqd l ) and 
regions in which the abode is situated, it is still a mistake For he wants to 
qualify as obliterated only the abode where his beloved had alighted, or 
(to describe it as) not having been effaced, as distinguished from the 
neighboring places If, however, by al-manzil (the abode) he means ad-dar 
(the homestead) and therefore uses the feminine ( ad-dar being feminine), 
it is again a mistake. And even if (these lines) should be free from all (the 
defects referred to) and from all other shortcomings which we do not care 
to mention because of our aversion to profusion, we still would not doubt 
that the poetry of our own contemporaries is by no means inferior to 
these verses, nay, that it even surpasses and excels them. 

Imru’ulqais continues : 

3. “There my companions halted their mounts beside me and said: 
Do not perish from grief, compose yourself 21 

4. And verily, my cure is a shed tear But is an effaced trace a place 
for excessive wailing ?” 

In these two verses again thereisnonewmotif and no beautiful expression, 
any more than there was in the first two verses. The first verse (of this 
group) is tied to his words qifd nabla (halt ye two, let us weep), as though 
he had said qifd wuqufa sahbi ‘ alayya matiyya-hum , or qifd hdla wuqufi 
sahbi (halt the way my companions halt). According to the sense bihd 

23. Gandz, op. cit., p. 18, suggests as a solution of the difficulty that 
vs. 4 b represents a remark made to the poet by his two companions. 

24. The near-identity of Tarafa 4.2 with Imru’ulqais 48 3 has been re- 
marked upon by the Arab critics who advanced various hypotheses to 
account .for it Cf. e g., Si'r, p 53, who charges Tarafa with literary theft 
(ahd) , Iddh, Taftazani, Magnbi, IV, 484: ahd zahir; Subki, IV, 484 — 85: 
tawdrud-al-hdtiram (unintentional coincidence), hut ho admits that Ibn 
as-Sikkit (d. 857) considers it plagiarism (sanqa ) , Sin, p 173, lists Tarafa’s 
verse as qubh al-ahd, ugly or objectionable borrowing. 

In the light of Baqillani’s criticism of vs. 4 it is worthy of notice that 
Farazdaq, NaqaHd. 34.2, also speaks of the relief tears bring to the unfortu- 
nate lover (the line is quoted, Kdmil, p. 52 7 ). 
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(there) should follow later, but in the text (actually) occurs too early. 
This constitutes constraint (takalluf) and a departure from the harmony 
of speech (i’tiddl al-lcalam). The second verse is faulty as he seems to 
consider tears a sufficient remedy (for love-pams). So why should he have 
to ask for another expedient, (P. 133) and for endurance and a wailing- 
place at the traces 2 If he had wanted to render his speech really beautiful 
he ought to have stated that in view of the intensity of his grief tears 
could not heal him, and then he ought to have asked whether there be 
another device (Inla) at the spring-encampment (to effect a change in his 
situation). , 

5. ‘ ‘As it was your wont 25 with Umm al-Huwairit before her, and with 
her neighbor, Umm ar-Rabab, at Ma’sal. 26 

6. When the two rose (the scent of) musk spread from them like the 
breeze ( nasirri ) of the Eastwind bringing the sweet flavor of the 
cloves (qaranful).” 

You cannot fail to realize that the first verse contributes little and, 
besides, (that its wording) has no splendor. For it often happens that a 
saying is well worded, but not sustained by any worth while meaning. 
As for the second verse, the words idd qamatd tadawwafa H-misku (when 
the two rose, musk spread from them) show constraint. If he had wished 
to express great praise, it would have been best to ascribe to them sweet 
odor under any circumstances, but when (they are said to be fragrant 
only while) gettmg up, this is a restriction (of praise; taqsir). Then there 
is another mistake in it: for after comparing her (natural) perfume to 
musk (Imru’ulqais) likens it to the scent (lit. breeze, nasim) of cloves, 
and mentioning this after the musk constitutes an anti-climax (naqs) 
His words nasim as-sabd (breeze of the Eastwind), (added) for (further) 
determination (taqdir), cut off from the first hemistich, have not been 
connected with (that first half- verse) in the way they should have been 

7. “For tender passion the tears of my eye streamed down copiously 
on my breast until they moistened my sword-belt. 

8. Oh many a perfect (sail'd) day was granted to you by them, and 
especially a day at Dara Juljul.” 27 

He says :fa-fddat dumu c u H-'ami (so the tears of the eye streamed down 
copiously), then he supplements the phrase by addmg minni (of me), a 
poor supplement (even) if employed by poets of lesser skill This word 
(i.e., minm) is a padding, neither pleasant nor original, ‘aid ’ n-nahn (on 
my breast) is another padding, for balla dam'iya mihmali (my tears 
moistened my sword-belt) is quite clear and sufficient, nor is c aid ^n-naliri 

25. The author addresses himself. 

26. I.e., you felt as disconsolate on former occasions. 

27. * Iqd , IV, 367 ff., remarks on this Day. 
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a beautiful padding. Then hatta balla damHya mihmali (until my tears 
moistened my sword-belt), another reference to the tears, is a third 
padding. It would have been enough to say hatta ballat mihmaU (until 
they moistened my sword-belt) , the rest of the verse he added only for 
the establishment of the metre. Further his implication that he exceeded 
all bounds (of despair) by “shedding tears until his sword-belt was 
moistened,” is an exaggeration and at the same time an (unwarranted) 
diminution. Had he (P. 134) introduced an innovation ( abda c a ) , he would 
have said : until my tears had moistened their abodes and courts. It looks 
as though his aim had just been to establish metre and rhyme, since the 
tears are far from moistening the sword-belt and only trickle to the 
ground or to the seam of his dress when a man is standing or sitting. And 
if they moistened (the sword-belt), (they did) so because (the tears) were 
so few and because they did not stream (to the ground). You will find in 
al-Hubzuruzzi’s 28 poems (some ideas) more beautiful than this verse, 
stronger (amtan), and more startling (a ( jab). 

The second verse is lacking m beautiful and original features and is 
devoid of any idea. There is no pleasing ( yaruqu ) word in it nor any idea 
beyond the natural abilities of the common crowd. And his attempt to 
overawe you 29 by mentioning an out-of-the-way place (certainly) will not 
impress (lit. ' scare) you. 

9. “And the day when I hamstrung (and killed) my riding-camel for 
the maidens ; and what a pack-saddle had to be carried (after the 
mount had been killed)! 

10. And the maidens threw each other its flesh and fat like the fringes 
of twisted raw-silk.” 30 

(The poet) either means to say. remember the day when I hamstrung 
my mount, or he supplements his saying : on the day of D&ra Juljul. The 
first half of this verse (vs. 9) contains nothing but silliness. Some of the 
literary experts ( udaba?) say : his words yd 'ayaban (oh wonder ' ) are meant 
to divert (the critics) by an exclamation from his silly juvenile attitude 
when he slaughters his camel for (the girls). He does not want to have the 
second hemistich cut off from the first, but wishes to have it harmoniously 
connected with it (muWim). What he says, however, is far-fetched and 
it (still remains) cut off from the first (hemistich). According to the literal 
meaning (zahir) of his saying he professes amazement at the maidens 
carrying his saddle, but there is no essential reason for amazement in this 

28. Nasr b. Ahmad b. Na?r al-Hubzuruzzi, popular poet, Basnan, d. 938 
or 941; cf. GAL, Suppl., I, 131. Al-Hubzuruzzi means “the baker of rice- 
bread.” 

29. Bead tahwilu-hu. 

30. ‘ Iqd , IV, 13, harshly criticizes this verse. 
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any more than in his slaughtering his camel for them And (even) if he 
should have meant to say that they carried his saddle and that some of the 
(girls) carried him, so that he would have referred to his person by 
(referring to his) saddle, there would still have been little cause for sur- 
prise in it. The text, however, evinces no evidence for this assumption. 
It rather leads away from it Even if the verse should be free of defects, 
there would he nothing unusual (garib) in it and no new idea (badV), 
outweighing its silliness, its poverty of meaning, the platitude (taqarub) 
of the (whole) scene and its similarity to the character of the epigones 
amongst our own contemporaries. So up to here (Imru’ulqais) has not 
composed one impressive verse, nor one superior phrase. 

The second verse (vs. 10) is generally considered beautiful and the 
comparison held pretty ( malih) and pertinent ( waqi ') . There is, however, 
a flaw in it, viz. that though (in his comparison) Imru’ulqais takes into 
account the meat, he disregards the fat, so that one does not recognize 
that he wishes to describe the fatness (of the slaughtered camel). He 
compares one of the elements to an appropriate object, but is unable to 
provide (such an object) for the comparison of the first part which, there- 
fore, remains umntegrated (m the comparison; mursal) .- 1 This is lack of 
craftsmanship and inability to satisfy (P 135) the requirements of proper 
diction (kalam) 32 

This verse is open to another objection from the point of view of the 
contents: (Imru’ulqais) describes the food with which he feeds his 
guests as excellent, and this at times meets objection. Some people say: 
the Arabs boast of the food they serve and do not find any fault in this ; 
only the Persians consider it an ugly and blameworthy way of behaving. 
The comparison of the fat to the raw-silk (dimaqs) is a motif which 

31. I.e., the comparison proffered in the verse is only related to the meat, 
not to the fat of the slaughtered animal. Here, however, al-Baqillani errs 
inasmuch as Imru’ulqais’ comparison regards the fat which being cut up in 
small stripes is very appropriately likened to small stripes of whitish raw- 
silk, but neglects to provide an object of comparison for the meat See also 
Gandzf op. cit., pp. 25 — 26, on this verse. 

32 It is important to realize that the emphasis which is always placed 
on “appropriateness” by Arab critics and theorists clearly reflects the 
classical attitude Commenting on Augustine’s plea, De Doctr. Christ , 
XXVIII, 61, for appropriateness of style m homiletics, S. Th. Sullivan, 
op. cit., pp. 186 — 87, observes “the unanimous agreement of classical 
authors as to the dominating place of t b tcoztzov in eloquence.” She then 
lists as main references : Aristotle, Rhetoric, III. 2,1404 b, Cicero, Orator, 
21, 70 and 73; Quintilian, Institutiones, XII, 10, 79 — 80. Perhaps even more 
significant are Institutiones, XI, 1 (and VIII, 2), and Rhetoric, III, 7, 1 — 5, 
1408a. An interesting discussion of the uplirov concept is owed to M. 

TCI 1933 63—92 
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might arise in the mind and on the tongue of the vulgar. Thus he was not 
the first to use this comparison 33 . He adds al-mufattal (the twisted) for 
the rhyme’s sake only, but this expression really adds to the meaning. 
Nonetheless, I am not aware that the vulgar use ad-dimaqs al-mufattal 
in their speech, and the literary experts ( ahl as-satfa ) do not count this 
phrase as rhetorically commendable (or: original; badi c ), hut rather 
consider it a platitude (qanb). And there is one more objection to (the 
line) : his joy at entertaining his girl-friends is in bad taste and so is his 
exultation over what he serves to his guests, unless it be that he has 
composed the passage m the style of the lihertms (mujun), like Abu 
Nuw&s, in gaiety and facetiousness. 

11. “And the day when I entered the litter (or perhaps : And on that 
day I entered . . . ), the litter of ‘Unaiza. Then she said" Woe to you; 
you are forcing me to walk ! 

12. She said, while the saddle inclined to the side with us: you are 
ruining my mount! oh Imru’ulqais So alight 1 ” 

dahaltu 'l-hidra hidra l Unaizata (I entered the litter, the litter of 
‘Unaiza). The repetition is employed for the sake of the metre only, there 
is no other reason for it, nor is any elegance (malaha) or splendor ( raunaq) 
(accruing to the passage on account of it ).fa-qdlat laka'l-ivayldtu inna-ka 
murjili (woe to you, you are forcing me to walk) is a feminine manner of 
speech 34 which he adopts into his poetry for the very reason (of its being 
feminine). Outside of this there is no (merit) in it. The repetition of 
taqulu wa-qad mala ’ l-gabitu (she says while the gabit — the saddle on which 
the litter rests — inclined to the side with us) aiteTfa-qdlat . . . murpll has no 
point except for the completion of the metre (taqdir al-wazn), otherwise 
the first indication that she is speaking would he sufficient. 35 (Moreover), 
it makes for bad composition, since once he says fa - qalat (in the perfect 
tense) and then taqulu (in the aorist), both m (practically) the same sense 
and with an exceedingly slight difference of meaning (fasl hafif) In the 
second hemistich again there is a touch of feminine speech Abu ‘Ubaida 
records that (Imru’ulqais) says : c aqarta baHri (you are ruining my male 
camel) instead of naqati (my female camel), because women (used to he) 
carried on male camels which are stronger. This admits of some doubt. For 
evidently ba%r is a common name for male and female (camels), and 
(Imru’ulqais) had to use (the word) ba%r in order to establish the metre 

13. “And I said to her: just go on and loosen his bridle, and do not 
push me away from your thirst-quenching fruit. (P. 136) 

33. I do not know of any verse anticipating Imru’ulqais’ use of this com- 
parison. 

34. The text adds “like women speak.” 

35. Al-Baqillani objects to the repeated use of: she said — she says. 
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14 And to many a pregnant one like you I came at night-time, and 
to many a one who suckled, whom I distracted from her amulet- 
bedecked one-year-old (baby).” 

The first verse (vs. 13) is cheap, containing no original idea, nor any 
elevated (Saiif) expression, as though it were a composition produced 
by one of low craftsmanship. His words fa-mitli-ki hubla qad taraqtu (and 
to many a pregnant one like you I came at night-time) meet with 
reproach on the part of all authorities on the Arabic language. 36 According 
to them the text will have to be set right as follows: fa-rubba mitli-ki 
hubla qad taraqtu, the implication being that he is a frequent visitor of 
women whom he depraves and diverts from their pregnancy and from 
nourishing (their children), for pregnant women and such as nurse their 
children are least addicted to love and the desire for men. 

The second verse (vs. 14) deals with iHidar (apology), 37 with yielding 
to passion and with love-madness, and is entirely unrelated to the idea 
contained in the first vs. (vs. 13) For it says as much as • do not push me 
away from you, for I am conquering women, driving them with deceit 
out of theirwits and depraving them by love-making. (And this he argues) 
while, as a matter of fact, his habit of depraving women does not neces- 
sarily entail their attachment to him nor the abandonment of their 
aloofness from him, but should, on the very contrary, entail their sepa- 
ration from, and their disregard for him, because of his levity, his foul 
habits and his wicked doings. He shows so much obscenity and foulness 
that the decent (Icanm) would loathe (men) like him and abstain from 
(as much as) mentioning his (name). 

The same applies to : 

15 “Whenever (the child) cried behind her she turned a part (of her 
body) to him, but the part underneath me was not turned away. 

16. But one day, on the grade of the sand-hill, she withdrew from me 
with an oath not open to subterfuge.” 38 

The first verse (vs. 15) represents extreme obscenity and levity 39 "What 

36. Cf., e. g., Si'r, p. 55, and MuwaSsah, p. 36, with respect to vss. 14 
and 15. 

37. By giving these examples of his previous conduct the poet justifies 
his present demand. On iHidar as one of the basic categories m the classi- 
fication of Arabic poetry according to subject matter, cf. e. g., Ta‘lab, p.184, 
and DM, I, 216ff. DM, I, 91, has iHiddr introduced by an-Nabiga ’d- 
Bubyani and states that al-Buhturi excelled in it. ‘ Unida, II, 167ff., gives 
the rules for its treatment. 

38. The translation of vs. 10b agrees with T. Kowalski, AO, VI (1934), 
78, against Gandz, op. cit., p. 32. 

39. Al-Ma'arri, Letters, p. 18 (trans., p. 23), and Ibn Saraf (d. 1067), 
pp. 326 — 27, also object to the immorality of the mu'allaqa. 
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is the point in telling his mistress how he perpetrated these foul deeds 
and behaved in this (outrageous) way and acted in this (abominable) 
manner ? Truly, this must render him an object of hate in the eyes of 
whoever hears his words and must needs provoke aversion. If he has 
spoken the truth, he would be wicked, and how may we assume that he 
is a liar ? Further, the verse contains neither an original expression nor a 
beautiful idea. The verse is connected with the preceding one that speaks 
about the nursing woman who has a one-year-old baby. 

The second verse (beginning with) wa-yauman (and one day) is odd. 
She only pretends aversion and harshness to him and binds herself by 
oath against him. This is a badly composed passage. There is no point 
in telling us that his beloved feigned to balk against him on a (parti- 
cular) day and at a (particular) place which he names and describes. 
You can find in the works of the modem poets (P. 137) (specimens) of 
this sort of love-song which melt the mind and move the heart. But the 
soul abhors this (kind of poetry that Imru’ulqais represents) and the 
heart is disgusted by it There is nothing in it to evoke approval or to be 
considered beautiful. 

17. “Oh Fatima, gently 1 restrain your coquetry 1 If you really have 
decided on separation from me, act fairly (at least ; fa-ajmili ) 1 

18. It has deceived you about me that my love of you was murdering 
me, and that whatever you would command my heart it would do.” 40 

The first verse (vs 17) exhibits a great amount of poor judgment 
(rakaka), and a feminine touch and delicacy, yea, (even) effeminacy. One 
might perhaps insist that the language of women on (a subject) so con- 
genial to them is appropriate and constitutes superior love poetry. But 
this is not so. For you find that poets m verses dealing with the affairs 
of women do not renounce their sedateness (rasana) in their diction. 41 
The second half- verse is unrelated to the first and does not accord with it 
This will become clear to you when you confront it with the next preced- 
ing verse. How can he disapprove of her coquetry when (according to 
poetical convention) the wooing lover (or the composer ol love-poems ; 
mutagazzil) rejoices at the coquetry of his beloved and her playfulness ? 

(Imru’ulqais) was criticized for the second verse (vs 18) on the (follow- 
ing ground) : he informs us that the proper thing for her would be not to 

40. But, the poet implies, in fact I am of a tougher fibre. 

Muwassah, p. 34, quotes Ibn al-Mu'tazz as criticizing the verse and 

askmg: What else could deceive her if not this attitude of his? It is as 
though a prisoner told his captor : It has deceived yon about me that I am 
m your hands. — ■Fawa’id, p. 234, quotes vs. 18 as an illustration of muhd- 
lafa, the treatment of a motive contrary to conventional usage. 

41. The strong aversion to what the Greeks would call fj^oTroua is worth 
noting. The same attitude, I'j&z, p. 135 (trans., p. 67), to 48.11. 
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let herself he deceived by his display of love which is murdering him, nor 
by his protestations that she rules his heart and that he would do what- 
ever she might demand. (For) if the lover makes such a statement (in a 
poem, he is supposed to) speak the truth. If, on the other hand, his 
intention differs from the one for which he has been criticized and he has 
something else in mind, namely a display of hardiness, this would con- 
tradict his exhibition of love and of tears for the beloved friends (as ex- 
pressed) in the preceding verses, and would in another way lead him into 
contradiction and inconsistency* (Further criticism attaches to) the 
phrase tcdmuri ’ l-qalba yafali (whatever you command the heart it will 
do), (where) the meaning is: you command me; whereas (in reality) the 
heart cannot be commanded This metaphor is therefore neither appro- 
priate ( waqi l ) nor beautiful. 

19. “If yon are displeased with my character, disentangle your clothes 
from mine and be gone. 42 

20. And your eyes never weep without wounding (lit. : but to wound) 
the prize parts 43 of my murdered heart with your two darts (your 
eyes).” 

In the interpretation of the first verse (vs 19) it has been argued: 
he mentions the garment, but means the body, just as Allah has said: 
“Thy raiment— purify it !” 44 Abu ‘Ubaida says . This (verse) is an example 
of foul language (hujr). tansuli means “clear out.” 45 (P. 138) The whole 
verse has little meaning, its inanity being the cause of its lowness. Every- 
thing he says about himself makes him contemptible, silly, and indecent, 
and had better be omitted. If (ImnPulqais) had not thus passed judgment 
against himself, 46 but had shown in some way that his character was not 
such as to demand separation from him and severance of all ties with him, 
and that (on the contrary) he had the qualities of good breeding and a 
noble disposition, everybody would have felt obliged to maintain friendly 
relations with him. 47 The metaphor m the second hemistich (is tainted) 
with lowness and (represents) a platitude ( tawada c a wa-taqaraba ) , though 
it may be unprecedented (garib). 

42. ‘Iqd, IV, 13, follows &i‘r, p. 56, m sharply criticizing vss. 18 and 19. 
Ahmad b. Fans uses the second hemistich as tadmin m a poem of his own, 
IrSdd, II, 13 14 . 

43. a'Sdr. the ten parts into which the meat to be distributed by lot has 
been divided. 

44. Qur'an 74.4. Cf. above, p. 17. 

45. Cf. Gandz, op. cit., p. 35. I')dz has tabayyan; Agani, VIII, 60, ex- 
plains. tabm c anha. 

46. Read . fa - lau lam . 

47. I. e., the description Imru’ulqais gives of himself is utterly in- 
appropriate for his amorous purpose m this poem. 
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The second verse (vs. 20) is considered one of the beautiful and original 
features of the qasida 48 The meaning is you are shedding tears only to 
wound a heart which is already broken into little pieces ( mu'assur ), i e., 
mukassar, as one says burma (stone-pot) a c sar, when it is broken into 
pieces. This is the interpretation recorded by al-Asma'i 49 and most 
(scholars) accept it as the most likely. Others, however, say. 50 The phrase 
alludes to the parts (a l sar) into which the slaughtered camel is divided 
By bi-sahmm-ki (with your two arrows) he refers to al-mu c alla (the best 
arrow in the game), which commands seven lots, and the raqib, command- 
ing three lots 51 So he wants to convey (the following idea) : you have 
taken my heart in its entirety. By muqattal (murdered) he means mudallal 
(humiliated). 

You will realize that whatever he may mean to say does not accord 
with the precedmg verses because of the contradiction which we have in- 
dicated 52 It seems that whoever adopts the second interpretation does 
so for fear (that the poet might be criticized), for he considers the words 
of Imru’ulqais objectionable in their first interpretation. For if somebody 
should say “he beats (daraba) the mark with his arrow,” meaning: “he 
hits ( asaba ) the mark,” he would use faulty and corrupt language. He 
interprets the above expression as “her eyes when hitting his wounded 
heart are like two piercing arrows, and when they weep and shed tears 
they strike his heart ” He who adopts the second interpretation is 
avoiding a wrong construction suggested by the wording, but renders the 
meaning itself corrupt and faulty. For if (the poet) yearns (for her) in 
accord with the passion he ascribes to himself, his whole heart already is 
hers • so why must it be her tears that have to conquer his heart for her % 

Understand after all this (discussion) that this verse has no connection 
with the first verse (vs 19) and that its contents are not related to it, 
but that it is cut off from it, because nothing that precedes necessitates 
her weeping, nor shows any reason for it So when he introduces this 
sentence (Icalam) after what preceded it, he leaves a gap in his presenta- 

48. Si'r, p. 42, and DM, I, 222, consider the verse araqq bait qdlat-hu 
‘l-'Arab 'Umda, II, 115, quotes al-Asma'i who replaces araqq with agzal, 
Mas&n ', p. 355, cites a courtier of al-Mahdi’s who calls it ansab bait ever 
composed. 'Umda, I, 246, praises the line for embodying the first and the 
most engaging (amlah) tamUl. Muslim b al-Walid, ed. M. J de Goeje, 
Leiden, 1875, 16 2. (p. 115) repeats ImnTulqais’ phrase qalb muqattal. 

49. Agdm, VIII, 60, has the same comment on al-Asma'i’s authority. 

50. E.g., Qurada, p. 16, whose interpretation has been adopted by this 
translator. 

51. The reference is to the maisir game; on this game see Carra de Vaux, 
El, III, 155—56, and the literature there noted. 

52. Viz. between the character he assumes in this verse and that which 
he exhibits in the preceding lines. 
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tion. Now, even if one verse in twenty (P. 139) should have proved free 
of blame and beyond reproach and original (badV), it would not have 
been an astounding achievement. For nobody claims vis-a-vis his ilk 
that all they say is contradictory and all they compose disharmonious 
( mutabdym J . It is quite sufficient to have demonstrated that all preceding 
verses up to this line cannot be declared superior to any composed by the 
later poets, leave alone by the earlier poets. As a matter of fact, he did 
create some verses m which he excels and exhibits his skill. We only deny 
that his poetry is homogeneously excellent and on the same level through- 
out in regard to soundness of meaning and phrasing. We maintain that 
he moves between (yatasarrafu baina) the uncouth (wdhsi) and the 
unusual (rjarib), an objectionable Arabic style, altogether loathsome 
like pus, and again a sound and well-balanced (mutawassit; style), 
between the popular and the vulgar 53 in wording and meaning, beautiful 
wisdom and repellent inanity. On this subject Allah said “If it were 
from any other than Allah, they would find in it (the Qur’an) many a 
contradiction.” 54 

21. “And with many a noble and secluded virgin (baidat hidr) (access 
to) whose chamber (hibd > ) nobody (dares to) covet, I have enjoyed 
pleasure leisurely. 

22. On my way to her I passed guards and km, bent on divulging the 
time of my death.” 

It is (generally) maintained that he wishes to compare her to the 
“egg of a tent” in her purity and delicacy. This is a nice expression, 
though he is not the first to use it; it is rather frequent amongst the 
Arabs and a common comparison By gair mu c jal (not hurried) he intima- 
tes this does not happen on rare occasions and only from time to time but 
that he enjoys such favors again and again. Others hold that he perse- 
veres in his determination so that fear of her inaccessibility and in- 
approachability does not induce him to hurry when he comes close to 
her. This verse is of no great value, for it only repeats what has been 
stated in the other verses and does not develop his love-theme and his 
absorption by her Thus a repetition such as that contained in this verse 
is of small import, except that it adds the statement of her inaccessi- 
bility. Nonetheless, the first half of the verse is sound in its wording, 
but not so the second. 

The second verse (vs 22) is weak His words lau yusirrdna maqtali 
(if they could divulge the time of my death) stand for lau asarrd. And 

53. Both m formation and meaning, suqi corresponds exactly to t£> 
ayopaiov, eg., Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Techne, X, 9 (Opuscula, ed. 
Usener-Radermacher, II, 365 s ). 

54. Qur'an 4.84. 
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the change (from the past tense to the aorist) is weak and resembles 
a fall from the steed in the hippodrome of metrical necessity, and the 
fault of this construction is so evident that a careful (poet) would have 
been on his guard against (a mistake like this). (P. 140) 

23. “When the Pleiades appeared (ta'arradat) 55 in the sky like the 
(sparkling) parts of the sash, studded with gems.” 

Some find fault with his phrase “when the Pleiades passed along in 
the sky obliquely,” 58 asserting that the Pleiades do not pass along in 
the sky obliquely (ta'arrada) 57 Some even go so far as to say: he names 
the Pleiades but means the Gemini (cd-Jauzd > ) , 58 since these do pass 
along in the sky obliquely (or: indirectly). The Arabs sometimes (use 
substitute designations). So (e.g ) Zuhair says -59 Jca-Ahmar r Ad (like 
Ahmar of 'Ad ) 00 when he means: Ahmar Tamud (Ahmar of Tamud). 81 
Some, however, in order to justify (the term) tad arrud, say It designates 
something (the broadside of which) appears first, just like a girdle when 
encircling (your waist) touches you with its broadside (*urd), that is, 
with its lateral part (nahiya). (This usage compares to what) the poet 
says : 82 


55. Literally either: passed along m the sky obliquely (Lane, p. 2006c), or: 
appeared with their broadside. On the word see Gandz, op. cit., p. 42, 
whose explanation, however, is not wholly satisfactory. 

56. So e.g. Wasdta, p. 12. On the other hand, Kamil, p. 447, lauds the 
comparison. Azmma, II, 234, expresses high appreciation of the whole 
verse. Azmma, II, 212, makes an elaborate attempt to explain Imru’ulqais’ 
view of the Pleiades. 

57. So, e.g., MuwaSSah, p. 36. Prof. H. Ritter explains the comparison 
as referring to a sash worn over one shoulder (oral communication, Novem- 
ber, 1947). 

58. This view is advanced by an-Nahhas (d. 950), Muzhir, II, 252. 
It recurs, together with the reference to Ahmar 'Ad, Si'r, p. 41. Asrdr, 
p. 135, views vs. 23b favorably. DM, I, 334, notes that the rating of this 
verse is controversial. 

59. 16.31. 

60. Ancient tribe in Arabia, frequently mentioned in the Koran. On the 
Zuhair passage cf. El, I, 121. 

61. Ancient Arabian people, disappeared perhaps sometime after A. D. 
400, frequently mentioned m the Koran; cf. El, IV, 736. Ibn Rasiq, 
'TJmda, II, 233 — 34, wonders whether to approve of al-Asma'i’s criticism 
of this phrase of Zuhair’s, which al-Marzubam quotes, MuwaSSah, p. 46. 
Muzhir, II, 251 (Ibn Duraid, d. 934), and 252 (an-Nalihas), voice disap- 
proval of Zuhair’s phrase as of a mistake. So does Wasdta, p. 12. On the 
‘Ad m poetry cf. Th. Noldeke, SB A W, phil.-hist. Cl., CXLIV (1902), Abh. 
1, p. 31, and T. Andrae, Kyrkohistonsk Arssknft, XXIII (1923), 195 and 
note 4. 

62. Rajaz. 
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“They showed to me their sides with worn-out shields just as the 
filly on the tether shows its flank.” 

(The poet) says : (The filly) shows you its flank while it is tied by the 
rope. Says Abu ‘Amr (b. al-'Ala’) • (Imru’ulqais) means to say : When the 
Pleiades take their place in the center of the sky as the belt takes its 
place in the middle part of a woman. We, however, feel that the verse is 
irreproachable from the points of view from which they criticize it and 
that it constitutes one of the beauties of this qasida. And were it not for a 
number of (such irreproachable), verses, anybody’s poetry could match 
his. Yet he does not offer anything (in the verse) passing the limit and 
Teaching the height (of mastery). 

You know that neither the earlier nor the later poets have accorded 
such adequate treatment to any star as they have to the Pleiades Every 
one of them has produced something new and beautiful, or matched or 
added to (the traditional treatment of the motive). Thus, e.g , the verse 
of Du ’r-Rumma , 63 

“I descended to the water-place riding at random while the Pleia- 
des over my head looked like a high-circling crane.” 

Likewise the verse of Ihn al-Mutazz ‘ 64 

“And you see the Pleiades in the sky (bright) as though they were 
eggs of an ostrich’s hatching-place shining in the desert-ground.” 

And his verse : 6S 

“The Pleiades in the latter part of the night resemble the opening 
of a blossom or a silverstudded bridle.” 66 

(P. 141) Further his verse. 67 

“He handed me (the wine) while the Pleiades shone as though they 
were freslily plucked narcissi with which the cupbearer greets the 
boon-companions.” 

Likewise the verse of al-Ashab b Rumaila (an-Nahsali) : 68 

63. 52 48, Sibawaih, The Book, ed. H. Derenbourg, Pans, 1881 — -89, 
I, 227. The verse is highly praised, Kamil, p.448, and Azmma, II, 234. 
Besides, Azmma quotes the verse again, I, 188, and I, 316 (here anon.). 
The verse quoted MuivaSsa,, p. 7 9 23b , is somewhat similar. Tawil. 

64. I, 25 10 Kamil. 

65. Suli, Aurdq, Ahbdr auldd al-hulafd 7 , ed J. Heyworth- Dunne, London, 
1936, p. 195; DM, I, 336; Asrar," p. 169; Nuwairi, I, 67. Tawil. 

66. Asrdr, p. 102, lists the comparison of the Pleiades to a silverstudded 
bridle amongst the choice or uncommon (hdssi) similes. 

67. II, 55 15 . Tawil. 

68. The poet was a contemporary of al-Farazdaq (d. 728) with whom he 
had a muhajdt, exchange of lampoons (Tabari, II, 95), verses from which 
are quoted in Naqa’id, pp 614 — 5 and 702. Agdni, VIII, 158 — 60, has a 
note on al-Ashab. The verse occurs: DM, I, 335 (anon.); Muhddardt, II, 
242; Azmina, II, 234 (Abu ’l-Ashab al-Asadi), Nuwairi, I, 68 (ascribed to 
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“To him who nightly travelled through (the desert) the Pleiades 
shone as though they were ear-rings chained (musalsal) near the 
Western brim of the horizon.” 

Ibn al-Mu c tazz (further) said: 69 

“The Pleiades (an-najm) drop and the gemim follow them like a 
woman who reaches out for her ear-rmgs which have fallen to the 
ground.” 

He has taken over this (idea) from Ibn ar-Rumi who says : 70 

“His saliva is sweet when you taste his mouth while the Pleiades 
in the Western sky are ear-rings.” 

Ibn al-Mutazz says -71 

“He gave me wine to drink when the morning was still wrapped in 
the night 

and when the Pleiades like the blossoms of a twig scattered (their 
sparkling) over the earth.” 

And he also says. 72 

“The Pleiades are eager to set 

Just as a fiery horse bends down its head when on the point of 
getting into harness (bridle; lijam).” 

Ibn at-Tatriyya says : 73 

“When the Pleiades were in the sky as though they were pearls 
scattered from their (broken) string.” 

If I had compiled for you all the original phrases ( bad% ') the (poets) 
have employed in the description of the Pleiades this book would have 
become too long and have exceeded its purpose. We only wish to make 
you realize that originality ( ibdd') in this field is (P. 142) easy ( qarib ) 
and by no means unusual (garth). With reference to our quotations 
(Imru’ulqais) adds nothing to the beauty of the comparisons (in use for 
the Pleiades). He either approaches or matches them. So you understand 
that what has been ascribed and attributed to him by his adherents, to 
wit, that he alone has attained mastery (in the application of an apt 
comparison to the Pleiades), is (in reality) an achievement m which he 
has many associates, a trodden road, a travelled path, and a wide-open 
door. And if this is the most perfect verse of the qastda, the (main) pearl 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz). Tawil The phrase qurt musalsal is used in a similar 
context by the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 995), Hu?ri, III, 66 2 . 

69. Suit, op cit., p. 275. Basit. 

70. DM, I, 335. Hafif 

71. II, 40 13 ’ 14 . Hafif. 

72. II,91 13 - 14 ; Asrar, p. 70. Hafif. 

73. DM, I, 334, Muhddardt, II, 242; Azmina, II, 234; iSajHamasa, 
p. 214, Nuwairi, I, 67; MM, p. 184; Gandz, op c it., p. 43 (with reff. to 
Agani, XV, 166, and Hizdna, II, 48, and IV, 417). Tawil. 
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of the necklace, the central gem of the jewel-string, and it ranks no 
higher (than stated above), then what about (the verses) you disapprove 
of ? Besides there is a sort of constraint (in the verse). For (Imru’ulqais) 
says: “when the Pleiades presented their broadside in (the center of) 
the sky as the parts of the belt present themselves ” The words ta'arradat 
( fVs-sama ?) (presented their broadside in [the center of] the sky) could be 
dispensed with, since he compares (the Pleiades) to the parts of the girdle 
regardless of whether they stand in the center of the sky or at the points 
where they rise or set. So the pompous array 74 of using at-ta c arrud, etc , 
and the amplification of the phrase are pointless He wishes to say that 
the Pleiades are like one piece of the gem-studded girdle. So his phrase 
ta'arruda atnd’i 'l-vhsdhi (as the parts of the girdle present themselves) 
is meaningless. He meant to say: tcfarruda qifatin mm atnc? i d-wis&M 
(as one of the parts of the girdle presents itself) but the proper words did 
not occur to him so that he compares to a plural 74 what can only he 
compared to a singular form. 

2-1. “When I arrived she had already put aside her clothes near the 
curtain to sleep, except for the undergarment 

25. And she said • By the oath of Allah 1 There is no escape from you. 
Methinks your wickedness (or - folly) will never cease ” 

Look at the first (of these two) verses and those preceding it — howcon- 
fused and ill cared for is his composition 1 He has already mentioned his 
enjoyment of her favors, the time, the circumstances and the guardians, 
and only now does he begin to describe her appearance when he entered 
and joined her, how she had put aside her clothes with the exception of 
her undergarment dl-mutafadckl is one who is dressed in a single garment, 
and al-mutafaddil is the same as al-fudul.™ What he ought to have said 
at the beginning he only mentions at the end His words lada 's-sitr 
(near the curtain) are a padding ; they are neither beautiful nor original 
( badi ') The whole verse does not contain any beauty nor excellence. 

The second verse is both related and unrelated (to what precedes it ; 
fthi ta c Mq wd'htilal). Al-Asma‘i notes that md laka hilatun means: you 
cannot come to me while people are around. The idea in the second 
hemistich is totally unrelated (P. 143) to the first, and joining the two 
half- verses causes a certain incongruity f darb mm at-tafuivut ) . 

26. “And I arose with her and walked forth while she dragged the 
trains of a cloak adorned with figures (to efface) our traces behind us. 

74. tahwtt ; cf. It. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, 2nd ed., 
Leiden and Pans, 1927, II, 769 — 70. 

75. atnd' is plural of Uny. 

76. Both words designate a person who only wears the nufdal; cf. Lane, 
p. 2413a, and Gandz, op. cit., pp. 44 — 45. 
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27. And when we had passed the quarters of the tribe and the depres- 
sion of Habt (or : of a grove) with its sandy hillocks took us side- 
ways,” 

The first verse describes her assistance to him, until she arises with 
him in order to be alone with him She drags over their traces the trams 
of her embroidered cloak. — al-murjal is a sort of garment the embroidery 
( waSy ) of which is called tar pi. — There is constraint (takalluf) in this 
phrase, for he says : behind us over our trace. It would have been sufficient 
to say: over our trace After all, the train drags only behind the walker, 
so there is ho point m adding : behind us. (Besides,) he really means to say 
( taqdir ) • fa-qumtu am.si biha (so I arose to walk forth with her ; instead of : 
fa-qumtu biha arnsi, so I arose with her and walked forth). This again 
is a sort of constraint (or : forced construction) Then he should have said : 
dail mirt (train of a cloak) instead of adyal mirt (trains of a cloak) But 
even if the verse would have been free from all these (defects) it would 
have been commonplace (qarib). With a verse like this you cannot 
surpass nor outdo any other verse. The saying of Ibn al-Mu^azz is much 
more beautiful. 77 

“All night long I spread my cheek (as a carpet) under his feet in 
humility and I dragged my trams (adyaM) over (his) trace ” 

In the second verse (vs. 27) ajazna (is used) in the sense of qata'-na (we 
crossed, passed); habt is a depressed tract of land; hiqf is a sloping sand- 
ridge ; c aqanqal 7a is compact sand the strata of which are interlocked. 

This verse contrasts with the preceding verses For what is easy in it to 
pronounce ( salis J is very common ( qartb ) , resembling the manner of 
speech of people born of a foreign mother or employed in lowly, ordinary 
life (bidla ) , 79 And right in the midst of this diction he uses unusual words 
and introduces uncouth and complicated expressions 80 There is nothing 
gained by mentioning them nor by choosingto insert them in his speech 81 
We praise an unusual and forceful phrase contrasting with the general 
style ( nasj ) if it occurs where it is needed to describe what is commensu- 
rate with it, like (e g ) His word used in the description of the Day of 
Resurrection • yauman < abusan qamtanran (a day grim and calamitous) 62 
But if it occurs in another place it is objectionable and blameworthy m 
inverse proportion to the praise it deserves when used in its proper place. 

77. iSajHamasa, p. 258; KasJcul, p. 381. Basil. 

78. Cf . the references listed by Gandz, op. c it., p. 5l. 

79. Cf. Lane, p 174 c. 

SO. This attack refers to ( aqanqal; cf. Mehren, pp. 15 — 16, on the Arabs’ 
dislike of long and difficult words m poetry. 

81. Read: bi-kalarm-hi. 

82. Qur’an 76.10. 
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It is said that Jarir recited before one of the Umayyad Cg j. Y 

(beginning) 83 j^. 

(P. 144) “The companion tribe (halit) parted at i, ' H 
bade farewell. Will you always feel afflicted when th 
to part « '' y r ha^ an a nd 

How can I find consolation as, since your depar^ 6 r eady 
found a soothing heart nor a drink to quench my ju. J 
(The caliph) was carried away by the beauty of this p 0 J 
rir) reached the verse • -h 




‘Arid Bauza c says: you are crawlmg along (leani 


(because of old age). Why didst thou not scoff at 
me, Oh Bauza' ?” 


mg) 






(Ja- 


« staff 


n. 


fha 


Pe °Pl 0 ^ 

Then (the caliph) said. You have marred your n ' '' 

name 84 . ° G, h 

28 “I drew to me the two branches of the dawha-tree a ''''4 this 

to me, of slender waist, plump above the ankles (lit ■ • C 8 b.^ 
the leg-rings), th C! ^^ v Wed 


29. of slim figure, white, not too plump, her breasts 
diant, lit : polished) like a mirror.” 


sip, 


Phi. 


°oth 


°e of 


(or ; 


ra- 


83. I, 159 12 > 17 .160 4 Kamil. For Ramatan cf. Ramatay lrn 

84. The story is told by Si'r, p. 11 (trans., Th. NoldeJj ’ l ^ 
Kenntms der Poesie der alien Araber, Hanover, 1864, p 

by M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ibn Qotaiba [Ibn Qiitail,,. ’ z 

au Lwre de la Poisie et des Poetes, Pans, 1947, p 10, wit}, J> r6 oeptl ? ' 

^ "T^ol 

d&nl. 


note, p. 50, where iSaraf, p. 336, should be added to the ref 6 
V, 169 — 70, Hammad ar-Rawiya relates how he is beat e * e, ki f4 ,^ 6 l , e; 
of Ja’far b. Mansur when he recites this poem. The prmce tiii ^t A 
is the name of a gula rather than a human woman and the hj. om " 
cause him a sleepless night (cf. Rescher, I, 277). Agdni , y'-kly T 1 
b. Mansur merely objects to Bauza‘ as the name of a g&l a j >( . 44 by, 

quotes a verse by as-Sayyid al-Himyari (d. 793) with Bavi 2 < 
of the name and refers to ‘Abdalmalik’s disproval of Jari t > ’ di s ’ kt, j, R r 
also Ibn Saraf’s criticism, p. 336). Since ‘Iqd, IV, 219, the ^Ppt 0 Y ’ 

Jaumal m a verse is objected to it may be suggested that th,, of it , 
feminine names of the fau'al pattern in verse. It may be m. 6 " n a , ‘ 

connection that al-Ahtal was blamed for using the fenunm^^he^^hked 

'44 ; 


"•'£8; 


al-Buhturi for Tumadir; cf. I A, p 261. 

Pot the attitude cf. Boileau, Part poetique, III, 243 
D’un seul nom quelquefois le son dur ou bizarre 
Rend un poeme entier ou burlesque ou barbare. 

A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. 287 
Rajasekhara, fl. ca. 900, in his Kdvyamimansa, tells “art ec \ 
who forbade the use of certain letters and combinations th 

grounds of euphony”, recommending to the poets to fol] r , Q ^ km ** 

Cf. also ibid., p. 332, Mammata’s, ca 1300, method of produ My 
and strength through the use of certain sounds. °''hg S; ' H U Sa , r U 


e et : 


hes s 
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79 


The meaning of hasarlu is - I drew near and bent down, bi-gupiay dauha 
(the two branches of the daubta- tree j 85 is an uncommendable expression. 
It is not proper to speak of two (branches). 86 The second hemistich 
(of vs. 28) is sounder. It contains, however, nothing by way of descnption 
which is not on everybody’s tongue. You can find it m the descriptive 
passages of every poet. But despite its triteness it is correct (salih). The 
meaning of muhajhafa is : light, not heavy ; al-mufada is a woman who has 
became flabby in frame. If you consider the contrast of this verse to the 
preceding verses, (Imru’ulqais’) weakness for objectionable words, and 
the mistake of singling out her breasts as radiant after having already 
stated that she is white all over her body, the verse is (to be judged as) 
of no value, but rather commonplace ( qanb) and mediocre ( mutawassit) . 

30. “She turns and shows an oval (cheek), and she protects herself 
with the eye of a deer of Wajra, 87 mother of a young; 

31 (and she shows) a neck like that of an antilope (ri’m), not too 
long when she stretches it, nor unadorned.” 

The meaning of ‘an asil is bt-asil He means a cheek that is not ugly 
(Icazz). tattaqi (she protects herself): one says: ittaqa-hu bi-tursi-hi, i.e., 
he puts his shield between himself and (his opponent). His expression 
tasuddu wa-tubdi c an asllin (she turns away and shows an oval cheek) is 
misplaced since you disclose your face when turning towards (a person) 
not when turning away (from a person), tattaqi bi-naziratin (she protects 
herself with an eye) is an elegant ( malih ) expression, but (unfortunately) 
he has joined it to the rest of the composition which is faulty, (P. 145) 
namely the words min wakh Wajrata (of the deer of Wajra). The passage 
ought to be quite different He should have proceeded to mention “the 
eyes of gazelles or of (wild) kine” without using the general term walls 
(deer), because amongst (the wahs ) are animals whose eyes are not pleas- 
ing. mutfil (having a young one) is explained as designating (an animal) 
that is not quite young but rather fully developed. This, (however), is a 
forced excuse (for the poet’s use of the word). On the basis of this ex- 
planation, which is mentioned by al-AsmaT, mutfil is a useless addition. 
But in my opinion it may serve another purpose, viz. to intimate that 
when (the deer) has a kid she looks on her young with the eyes of tender- 

85. On the dauha, cf. Lane, p. 929b. 

86. Because her body can only be likened to one branch. 

87. Wajra, generally thought to be a desert stretch along the road from 
Mecca to Basra, has through frequent use in poetry lost its specific geo- 
graphical connotation. WaM Wajra thus means hardly more than: deer 
of the steppe, or of the wilderness. Cf. also Gandz, op. cit., pp. 58 — 59. 
Wasata, pp. 30 — 31, ridicules the specification of the deer as “deer of 
Wajra” pointing out that no one who had been to Wajra had been able to 
find any difference between the waM Wajra and any other waM. 
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ness, and this look (for the poet) represents the tenderness of the loving 
eye. The entire passage constitutes an appendage of mediocre value. 

In the second verse (vs. 31) laisa bi-fahtsm means: it (the neck) is not 
of excessive length. And nassat-hu means: she lifted (the neck). To say 
laisa bi-fahisin in praise of the neck is abominable (fahis), and his own 
invention. If you examine Arab poetry you meet with descriptions of the 
neck (as charming) as sorcery. How did this particular woid (viz. fdhis) 
occur to him and how did he come to use it ? Why did he not say as Abu 
Nuwas did: 88 

“Like gazelles ascending (fresh) meadows, climbing up from a 
pond” 1 

I do not mean to prolong (this discussion) lest you might find it an- 
noying nor do I plan to employ many more words of blame lest you might 
feel bewildered. So I hasten to sum up what I have said. If you are an 
expert you have by now penetrated (into the subject) and are satisfied 
(with my argument) and understand why we reproach (Imru’ulqais) and 
you require no further (explanations). In case, however, you do not 
belong to this class and are lacking in thorough knowledge of this field, 
no explanation would be sufficient for you even if we had all his poems 
read (to you), should pursue all his phrases, and point out in every single 
letter (what is wrong) 

Understand that this qasida represents a mixture of styles . (com- 
prising) vulgar and common, mediocre, weak and worthless, uncouth, 
obscure and objectionable verses, and a restricted number of original 
ones. We have pointed out the common style in them and you will not 
be m doubt regarding the uncouth and detestable elements (P. 146) which 
frighten the ear, terrify the heart, and are a strain on the tongue. Their 
meaning brings a frown to every noble man’s face, their appearance looks 
gloomy to every enquirer or onlooker Such poetry cannot be commended 
nor considered elegant, since it is far removed from what it intends to 
convey (if ham) and contrary to the mutual understanding (tafdhum) 
which forms the purpose of speech Thus, naturally, (this kind of poetry) 
cannot attain its aim and reaches into (the sphere of) vague and enigmatic 
allusions 

(The experts) consider as original (badfr) in this poem the following verse 

35. “In the morning grams of musk are on her bed, she sleeps deep 
into the morning, and does not gird herself with a working- 
garment ” 89 

88. Ed. Asaf, 83.4. Kamil muraffal. 

89. Tufail 6.8 practically duplicates the line. Gandz, op. c it., p. 64, calls 
attention to the fact that 'Umar b. abi Rabi'a 197.16,17, took over ver- 
batim the second hemistich of this verse. 
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In their opinion the second half -verse is original ; its implication is that 
she is leading a pleasant and luxurious life, with somebody to provide 
for her. By lam tantatiq c an tafadduli (she does not gird herself with a 
working-garment) he means to say: she does not gird herself (for work) 
when in her under-garment, < an being used in the sense of ba c da. Abu 
‘Ubaida says • she does not gird herself to work but puts on one single 
garment only. 90 

(The critics) consider as beautiful (mahasm) (the following verses): 

42. “And many a night, (black, or : stormy) like the billows of the sea, 
lowered its veil upon me 91 , with all kinds of sorrows in order to 
try me. 

43 And I said to (the night) when it stretched its back and let it be 
extended by its hindquarters and its breast heaved heavily: 62 

44 Oh yon long night, bring forth your morning. Your speed of arous- 
ing dawn is none too exemplary.” 

Some compare these verses with an-Nabiga (’d-PubyaniJ’s. 63 

“Leave me, Oh Umaima, to distressing sorrow and to a night 
which I endure, whose stars are creeping, 

and to a heart upon which night has gathered sorrow that had 
been far afield, and in which grief has doubled from everywhere. 

It was obstinate (by not yielding to the morning) until I said: 
(this night) will never end, and he who follows the stars (the shepherd 
of the stars) will never go home.” 

(Both groups of verses) were laid before one of the caliphs and the 
verses of Imru’ulqais were given preference and their metaphor was 
considered beautiful. 94 He has endowed the night with a breast which is 
■oppressively slow to move away, so it terminates haltingly; (P. 147) he 

90. The mifdal, a garment used when staying m the tent, i. e. at home. 

91. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 29 15 , imitates Imru’ulqais’ figure of the night low- 
ering its veil. 

92. Ibn Wald', quoted ’Umda, I, 245, considers vss 42 and 43 the first 
isti’dra. Qurdda, p. 15, quotes vs. 43, the comparison of the night to a 
kneeling camel, al-jamal al-b&mk, as an innovation on the part of Imrn’nl- 
qais. Husri, III, 46, considers Tirimmah, ed. F. Krenkow, London, 1927, 
1.1,2, inspired by vs. 44 Was&ta, p. 445, praises the metaphors of vs. 43, 
Razi, p. 91, vss. 42 and 43. 

93. 1. 1,3,2 (sic!); ed. Derenbourg, JAs, 6th series, XII (1868), 272 
(trans., pp. 310 — 11). Tawil. MuwaSsah, pp. 31 — 34, has a long discussion 
■of both passages and of the “long night” motive in general. Qais b. al- 
Hatim 16 3 is very similar to Nabiga 1.3. 

94. The caliph referred to is, according to Muwassah, p. 31, al-Walid I 
(705 — 715). Hattabi, foil. 35b — 36a, and Hu§ri, III, 45 — 46, report that 
-al-Walid argued the case with his brother Maslama and that as-Sa‘bi 
(d. 728) was asked to arbitrate. 
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ascribes to it a number of buttocks (ardafan katiratan) and a long- 
stretched backbone. (The critics) feel that this (figure of speech) contrasts 
with Abu Tammam’s uncouth, unusual, objectionable metaphors and 
that the language is elegant. Know then that though it (really) is sound 
and elegant, it does not belong to the class which may be called extremely 
beautiful. There is a touch of constraint (in it) and it betrays traces of 
toilsome artificiality 

(The critics further) select as original (badV) from the qasida: 

47. “And often did I ride forth in the morning, while the birds were 
still in their nests, on a smooth-haired (munjand) steed, a chain 
for the wild game, (high like a) palace, 93 

48. persistent (or- quick) in attack and flight, exhibiting front and 
back at the same time, like a bulky rock hurled down by a torrent 
from on high.” 

And again: 

54, “It has the flanks of a gazelle, the legs of an ostrich, the rapid 
gait (trkeP) of a wolf, and the gallop of a young fox.” 9 ® 

His phrase qcnd al-awabid (a chain for the wild game) is pretty ( malih ) . 
Similar expressions occur frequently in the language of the poets and 
of the eloquent, and it is possible (for everybody) to manufacture some- 
thing like it. Our contemporaries achieve compositions of the same kind 
and invent beautiful figures of speech ( mahdsm ) and embellish with them 
their diction. The earlier poets due to their proficiency and mastery had 
no need to have recourse to artifice in order to achieve this ; it occurred 
to them quite naturally and in agreement with common usage. In his 
descriptive attributes mikarr mifarr (persistent, or quick, in attack and 
flight) (Imruhilqais) com bines antithesis (tib&q) and comparison ( taSbih ) . 
On the horse’s speed there are more beautiful and attractive (altaf) 
passages in poetry. There is real craftsmanship ( san c a ) in his combining- 
four comparisons m one verse (vs 54), but he has found rivals and com- 
petitors It is easy to equal him (in excellence) and to reach him is simple 
and no special achievement 

We have explained to you that this qasida and those like it obviously 
exhibit in their various verses discrepancies in regard to their excellence, 
corruption (rada'a), easiness of elocution, intricacy ( inHqad ), soundness, 

95. This verse is also quoted I‘jdz, p. 72 (this translation, p. 5). 

96. Halaf al-Ahmar, quoted Hayaw&n, III, 15, praises the verse (also- 
quoted 1'jdz, p. 74 [this translation, p. 10]) for its comprehensiveness; 
Si'r, p. 55, lauds it for the beauty of the similes, Qurdda, p. 17, for the apt 
comparison of four elements to four other elements. ' Umda , I, 259, quotes 
Qudama who considers the verse as containing the best ta&bih ever found, 
in Arabic poetry. 
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looseness (or: weakness, of composition; inhilal), solidity (of texture; 
tamakkun), ease (tasahhul), carelessness (istirs&l), uncouthness (ta- 
wassuh ) , and general loathsomeness ( islikrah ) . (Imru’ulqais) has asso- 
ciates in (composing) poems like this (qasida), (the qasida itself) has 
competitors in its features of beauty (mahdsvn), and rivals in its inno- 
vations (bada\ c ) . There is no comparison between diction which at one 
time splits a rock, and at another time melts away, changes color like a 
chamaeleon, varies like passions, whose grammatical construction teems 
with confusion, (P. 148) and whose motives make it vile; and on the 
other hand a diction that in spite of all its intricacies of thought proceeds 
in perfect order, whose structure is consistently even, whose formation is 
harmonious, and which is uniformly pure, splendid and brilliant (i e., 
the style of the Qur'an) Its heterogeneity is homogeneous ( muhtalifu-hu 
mvdtalif), its homogeneity is oneness (muttahad) , what seems remote in 
it is near, its original elements are familiar, and again what seems familiar 
is original (Sandlmuti 1 ). And (the style of the Qur’an) is uniform (wahid) 
despite its variety, and cannot be considered difficult in any case nor 
obscure m any respect 

We intended to deal with a number of famous qasidas to discuss them, 
to point out their motives ( mcfani ) and features of beauty (mahasin) 
and to mention to you their merits and defects, and we meant to speak 
to you at some lenght about this subject (jins) and to open for you this 
road Afterwards we understood this to be outside the scope of our book 
as the discussion thereof pertains to the criticism of poetry ( naqd as-si'r ) 
and its control by balance and touch- stone On that subject there exist 
books, though they are not exhaustive, and compositions though they 
may not fathom (their subject). And this much suffices in our hook. 

We did not want to copy for you what the literary specialists ( udabff) 
have written about the defects of Imru’ulqais in prosody, syntax, and 
motives (ma l ani), and what has been criticized in his poems, and what 
(passages) of his diwan have been discussed, for this, too, is alien to the 
aim of our book and outside of its purpose. We wanted to explain no 
more than we actually did, (just enough) to make you realize that the 
way of poetry is a well-trodden road and a much visited abode. Those 
who deal with it take from it according to their means and obtain from 
it in proportion to their circumstances. You find that the earlier (poet) 
employs motives for which a later (poet) has substituted something better 
inspired by the earlier poet; you find the later poet in possession of 
motives which an earlier poet had neglected. And again you find motives 
which occur to both of them together, so as to make of them two com- 
panions at one bridle, or two sucklings on one breast. And God gives 
His favor to whomever He pleases. 



Paet III 


CRITICISM OF AL-BUHTURI 

Verily, he who compares the Qur’&n with the poetry of Imru’ulqaisis 
farther astray then the “ass of his folk ,” 1 and more stupid than Ha- 
bannaqa 2 Even if all of his poetry were like the select verses quoted by 
us, we would still have to disclaim all appreciation of his verse - 3 

“Many an aged (wild hull) resplendent like the sunnaiq and many 
an antilope have I roused (lit : terrified) with a prancing (horse; 
nahud) which starts running in mid-day heat.” 

Al-Asmad said • I do not know what are : as-sinn (aged bull), as-sunnaiq, 
and as-sunnam (antilope). Somebody (else, however), remarked - as- 
sunnaiq is a hill . 4 

In (the same qasida Imru'ulqais) says 5 

“He has the (short) ribs of an onager, and the legs of an ostrich, 
he is like a noble Caesarean stallion, prone to bite ('adtid).” 

(Equally objectionable is) his verse : 6 

“Like sparrows and flies and worms, and more daring than the 
greediness of wolves.” 

And our rejection (taqbih) is strengthened by what follows in other 
verses of (the same poem) : 7 

“And I have travelled far and wide in the lands under the sun, 
until coming home satisfied me more than booty. 

And my aspiration was directed towards every noble trait and 
thus my merit grew.” 


1. This is probably an allusion to Mutalammis, Diwdn, ed. K. Vollers, 
Leipzig, 1903, 12.1 : himar al-qaum. 

2. A fabled personage proverbial for his simplicity, of G. W. Freytag, 
Arabum Proverbia, Bonn, 1838 — 43, I, 392 — 93: ahmaq mm Habannaqa. 
See also Bayan, II, 190 — 91, and GAL, Suppl., I, 61. 

3. 35 22. T avail. 

4. Cf. Yaqut, III, 471, with reference to this verse. The condemnation 
of the verse is probably based on dislike of rare words as well as on disap- 
proval of alliteration. For the attitude hostile to alliteration cf. e.g. the 
recurrent criticism of al-A‘sa’s line, 6 37b, whose sequence of adjectives 
beginning with s is objected to, amongst others, by Si'r, p. 12 (see also 
below, Pjaz, p. 171; this trans., p. 86, and note 19). ‘Abid 1.6b, with its 
three alliterative $ appears, however, to have escaped censure. 

5. 35.16. 

6 5 2. Wajir. 

7. 5.9,8. 


S4 
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We are equally affected by what he says in (another) qastda, extremely 
worthless (ft nihdyat as-suq&t ). 8 

“At times when her mouth, whenever I awakened her from sleep, 
was like musk, diffusing its perfume, retained in the straining-cloth 
(faddmn ) . 9 

Behold their litters travelling in the morn, like palm-trees of 
Saukan at harvest-time. 

As though the tongue of him who drinks (the wine to which the 
girl’s saliva has been likened) were touching wax (mum) that in- 
fects his body with disease.” 10 

Likewise by his verse. 11 (S. 171) 

“They do not act like Hanzala’s clan. For their decision at their 
council was indeed evil 1 

No Himyarite keeps his pledge and no ‘Udas, any more than the 
buttocks of a wild ass rubbed sore by the crupper. 

Verily, the Banu 'Auf had built up a reputation for themselves 
which the intruders ruined when they committed treason.” 

Likewise by his verse. 12 

“Announce to Sihab, nay, rather announce to ‘Asim : has the news 
of Malik reached you 2 

Verily, we left you behind (in the field) slain, wounded, captive, 
like demons 

(The captives) walk between our saddles, subservient, but neither 
hungry nor emaciated.” 13 


8 59.6,7,11. Kdrml. The poet is reminiscing of days bygone In vs 5bhe 
refers to the time when she captivated him with radiant, smiling teeth. 

9. Musk was added to the wine but removed before drinking by filtering 
the wine through a straimng-cloth. On the addition of musk, cf. e g., 
A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Ghahfen, Vienna, 
1875 — 77, I, 141, G. Jacob, Altarabisches Bedmnenleben, p. 102, R. Geyer, 
/SBF4, phil.-hist. Kl., OIL (1905), Abh. 6, pp. 91 — 2. Of verses alluding 
to the practice Zuhair 1. 32 and ‘Abid 5.13 may be mentioned as charac- 
teristic instances. The straining-cloth is discussed by R. Geyer, SBWA, 
phil.-hist. Kl , CXCII (1919), Abh. 3, pp. 151 — 54, where numerous re- 
ferences will be found. 

10. It may not be without interest to note that al-Mubarrad, Epistle, 
Onentalia, n.s., X ( 1941), 377, praises highly vss. 3 and 4 of the same poem. 

11. 27.3,4,1. Munsanh.Ys. 3b follows the translation offered by G. 
Olinder, The Kings of Kmda, Lund and Leipzig, 1927, p. 87. 

12. 53.1—3. Bajaz. 

13. It deserves notice that in this rcijaz poem the two misrd ‘ of the in- 
dividual lines do not rhyme. 
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Slips like these aie not confined to him alone. Al-A'sa composed 
(a number of objectionable verses such as ): 14 

“May Allah let you enter the coolness of Paradise, cheerful, in an 
auspicious way'” 

Al-A'sa also said . 15 

“While his eye was heedless I shot at his ewe and I hit the center 
of her heart and her spleen ” 

He has said about his horse -16 

“He orders lucem for (his'stallion) al-Yahmum every evening and 
lets him be supplied with so much barley that he nearly ruins his 
digestion ” 17 

He has further said -18 

“(A cook who) roasts meat, handy, active, agile, quick in service.” 

All these words have the same meaning . 19 

To Zuhair a similar thing happened in his verse : 20 

“And I took a serious oath by the stations of Mina and by the 
place where foreheads and lice are scraped off ” 

How could this be mentioned in a qasida in which (the poet) says . 21 

“Is there anything that would let hatit (lances ) 22 grow unless 
it be the roots (of the ash-tree) ? Are palm-trees planted anywhere 
outside of their proper soil ?” 

Likewise (open to objection) is the verse of at-Tinmmah 23 (P. 172) 

“Surely then shall bring thee to Lamisa a bold female camel which 
with her urine has ejected the semen of the stallion ” 

14. The verse actually is by an-Nabiga ’1- Ja‘di. Cf. Muwassah, p. 65, and 
the translation, RSO, XIV (1933/34), 411, by M. Nallmo. Mutaqarib. 

15. Al-A'sa, ed R. Geyer, 3.7, trans. by Goyor, SEW A, plnl.-bist. Kl., 
CXGII (1919), Abh. 3, p. 75. Kamil. 

16. 33.16. Tawtl. 

17. Al-Yahmum was a famous horse belonging to an-Nu'man b. al- 

Mundir, last king of al-Hira, ca. 580 — 602, cf. G. L. Della Vida, Lea “ Limes 
des Chevaux ” .., Leiden, 1928, p. 21 of Arabic text, where this verse 

is quoted. 

18. 6.37b, trans. by Geyer, op. c it., p. 15. Basil 

19 As indicated above, note 4, Si'r, p. 12, criticizes the line for its four 
needless synonyms. Sm, pp. 262 — 63, quotes it together with Imru’ulqais 
35 16 and Muslim b. al-Walid 5.15 (p. 47) as examples of bad tajnia. Since 
all three verses abound in s and $ phonetic dislike may have contributed to 
al-SAskari’s rejection Amidi, p. 116, also condemns A'sk 6.47b along with 
Imru’ulqais 35.22a m his discussion of bad ta'jnis; and MuwaJsSah, p. 289, 
rejects Muslim 5.15 with considerable emphasis. 

20. 14.6. Tawil. On the vs. cf. T. Kowalski, AO, VI (1934), 72 — 3. 

21. 14.41. 

22. Cf. Schwarzlose, op. cit , pp. 217 — 18. 

23. 2.10; the translation is F. Krenkow’s. Hafif. The poet died ca. 723. 
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as-sabantat : the strong female camel; al-kirad. the semen of the 
stallion. She lets the semen of the stallion flow out together with the 
nnne. So she had not refused him (as she would have done if she had 
been pregnant), nor had she conceived and thus been weakened, al-md’ir • 
the flowing. 

If anybody should say: I find that you are dealing severely with 
Imru’ulqais and that you are of the opinion that he vacillates between 
the smooth and the rough, the pleasant and the harsh, the unfamiliar 
and the familiar, the obvious and the remote, that you further think 
that belanced diction is the best and succinct composition the most 
perfect; and that you, thus, deem al-Buhturi superior in this racetrack, 
surpassing everybody by far in all these respects , and that you are aware 
that the scribes (kuttab) prefer his diction (Icalam) to every other and 
place his opinion on eloquence (baldga) above every other opinion; that, 
similarly, you detect in Abu Nuwas splendor of diction and subtlety of 
ideas which stun even experts of rhetoric and which men of subtle taste 
and of wit prefer to every other poet, because they attribute to his 
composition such elegance ( rmTa ) as they do not attribute to anybody 
else, and such ornateness ( zibrij ) as has not been attained by anyone 
apart from him . If this be so, how can the superiority of any other literary 
composition (i.e , primarily that of the Qur'an) be recognized ? 

The answer is The discussion (of the fact) that it is not permissible to 
weigh the Qur’an against poetry has preceded 24 There we have shown 
the literary character of the poetry of Imru’ulqais He is the greatest of 
all (the poets) ; on his superiority they all insist. He is their saih, whose 
excellence they all acknowledge, their lender whom they all imitate, and 
their imam to whom they all resort. We have further demonstrated that 
the rank of his poetry is inferior to the rank which must be accorded to 
the composition of the Qur’an, and that he could not admix with his 
poetry (even as much as) the dust of that composition (i.e., of the 
Qur’an). When you consider these things he becomes just as it has been 
said 25 

“And in the morning I became to Laila like one who looks at the 
retreat of a star setting m the West at dawn ” 28 

24. In Part Two of this translation. 

25. The poet is Majnun Barn ‘Amir, Qais b. al-Mulawwah, love 
poet and hero of a celebrated love-story, d. ca. 689. His historicity has, 
however, been doubted; cf. GAL, Suppl., I, 81. Quotations: Kamil, p.166; 
Agdni, I, 174 and 179; VIII, 172 (anon.); al-Ma‘arri, Letters, p. 8,Nuwairi, 
IV, 198; ISajHamdsa, p. 156 (ascribed to Muhammad b. an-Numairi); 
MM, p. 158. Tawil. 

26. In the same way, Imru’ulqais vanishes from the scene when his work 
is to be compared with the Qur’an. 
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And as it has been said again : 27 

“Eastward she went and westward went I* so when may the 
eastbound and the westbound meet ?” 

Since we have explained, as you know, the fundamental rules (qaSda) 
and have recounted to you all the details with which you are now familiar 
regarding the poetry of Imru’ulqais, we need not discourse on the poetry 
of every single poet nor on the speech of every eloquent orator. For the 
special allows inference at (P. 173) the general. 28 We have already ex- 
plained in a general way the difference between the style of the Qur’an 
and every other (conceivable) style, and its superiority in composition 
and disposition ( tartib ), and its preeminence in wisdom (hihna) and 
excellence (bara'a). Then we discussed its distinction above all you have 
seen. Thus, there remains no (pertinent) question for us (to answer). 

We proceed: You know that whoever maintains the superiority of 
al-Buhturi in poetical skill endeavors to establish his superiority only as 
against Ibn ar-Rumi, or to balance their respective merits. But he by no 
means wishes) to place al-Buhturi above Imru’ulqais or any of the 
latter’s class (tabaqa). In the same way Abu Nuwas’ poetry is to be 
compared to the poetry of his equals alone, and his diction measured 
against that of his kind amongst his contemporaries. 29 The difference 
between them is but slight and the discrepancy small. If, however, 
anybody should opine or conjecture that any class of poetry may be 
compared ( mu'drad ) to the composition of the Qur’an (on a basis of 
equality, to him would apply the verse of the Qur’an) “it is as if he fell 
down from heaven, and the birds snatched him away, or the wind 
swooped with him to a remote place.” 30 These are mere flights of fancy 
which chase and resemble each other, and the purpose at which (the dis- 
putant) aims and for the sake of which he tries to harmonize them, is 
well known and subject to dispute (i e., this is a common way of arguing 
and has often been refuted). 

Consider what is said of al-Husam b. ad-Dahhak (d 864) 31 He relates 

27. Kdmil. 

28. al-qalil yadullu ' aid H-katir. A more literal translation would bo : few 
words will indicate many facts, or thoughts. The phrase is a commonplace ; 
cf. e.g , Adab, p. 19 ( = 'Iqd, III, 2); Hayawdn, III, 26 — 27 (where the 
Qur’an is praised for answering just this requirement) ; IMudabbir, p. 46 
( = 'Iqd, III, 23); Suli, p. 230; and Irsdd, I, 377 11 (in a vs. by Ahmad b. 
Isma'il b. al-Hasib, a correspondent of Ibn al-Mu'tazz). 

29. Agdni, XV, 97, attributes to the caliph ‘Ali the principle that a poet 
can be measured only against other poets of his own tabaqa. 

30. Qur'an 22.32. 

31. This story recurs Hu?ri, II, 17 — 18, ‘ Umda , II, 173, and without the 
verses of Abu Nuwas, Agdni, VI, 176. Further references in the present 
writer’s article, JNES, III (1944), 235. 
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as follows: I recited to Abu Nuw&s my qasida in which occur the 
lines : 32 

* 

“Incorrigible (satiri), 3Z of a disposition that evokes disgust, he 
adorns his debauchery with (a pretense of) asceticism. 

With a cup standing in front of him, you would think him to be a 
moon that sips some of the stars on the horizon.” 

And Abu Nuwas recited to me after some days his qasida in which the 
following verses occur : 34 

“Oh reproachful woman, I satisfied the imam , and satisfaction 
arose, I explained what was on my mind, and clearness appeared. 

I told the cup-bearer : Consider (the wine) lawful ! It would not be 
proper that the Prince of the Believers should refuse it while I should 
drink. 

Se he declared lawful the wine on the surface of which you ob- 
serve contiguous rays 

When the drunkard (sanb al-qaum) swallows it you think he is 
kissing a star in the darkness of night ” 

I said to him' Oh Abu c Ali, this is sheer theft . 35 He replied: Do 


32. ‘ TJmda , loc. ctt.; Ag&ni, loc. at. ; Nuwairi, IV, 108 (vs. 2 only). 
Munsanh. 

33. The word, which is missing in. the dictionaries, is explained, ‘ Uyun > 
II, 256, note 4, and Agani 3 , VII, 155, note 1. 

34. ed. Asaf, 244.6 — 9; vss. 1 — 2 also ibid., 51.4,6; ‘ Umda , II, 173 (vs. 4 
only). Tamil. 

The last verse apparently implies that the night was devoted to drinking. 
This custom differs from pre-Islamic convention when the morning was 
banqueting time par excellence. A change took place m some circles some- 
time during the first half of the 8th century. Witness the verses of Jarir 
(d. 728) and al-Qutami (d. 719), referred to by I. Kratchkovsky, Festschrift 
Georg Jacob zum 70. Geburtstag zugeeignet, Leipzig, 1932, p. 153. Al-Ahtal 
(d. 710), on the other hand, never once sings of a banquet held at a time 
other than the morning. The verses by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 908), quoted by 
A. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam, English edition, London, 1937, p. 260, 
show that in his time both morning and evening were used for drink- 
ing bouts, but that fashion began to favor definitely the later hour. In a 
lengthy muzdawij poem, Diwdn, II, 110 — 16, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz ridicules the 
morning as utterly unsuitable for entertainment. 'Umda, I, 157, refers to 
the poem as being entitled fi darnm as-sabuh (In Depreciation of the Mommg 
Draught). In the days of Hafiz (d. 1389), the drinking was done at night. 
The references in his poems to the morning draught appear as classical 
reminiscences rather than as actual descriptions of contemporary mores. 
Cf. G. Jacob in Orientalische Studien Th. Noldeke . . . gevndmet, Giessen, 
1906, II, 1071—72. 

35. mus&lata. Cf. Lane, s.v. 
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you think they would give you credit for a (new) motif as long as I 
live ? 3S 

So look at this grabbing, forging, and imitating! Al-Hali' 37 was 
conscious of (P. 174) the novelty of this motif. But his expression is not 
commensurate with his thought. For his word yakraf (he sips) is not 
correct and is obviously clumsy, incongruous, and absurd, since it is not 
correct to represent the moon as sipping the stars. With idd 'abba fihd 
(when he swallows it) Abu Nuwas wishes to employ a very strong ex- 
pression. He could have chosen another word for drinking If he had done 
so, it would have been better. His words sanb al-qaum are constrained; 
but some mannerism or other could not be avoided to secure the establish- 
ment of the metre. Then his phrase hilta-hu yuqahbilu f% ddjm min al- 
laili kaukaban (you think he is kissing a star in the darkness of the night) 
is a comparison applicable to only one condition in which a drinker may 
find himself, namely that he drinks m a place where there is no light and 
that he gets the wine only at night. 38 Thus it is not a comparison (taSbih) 
encompassing all possibilities of the situation and all its beauty ( malaha ) . 
Ibn ar-Rumi truly has said something that is more to the pomt ( auqa ') , 
more gracious (amlah), and more original (abda') : 39 

“And many a slender (youth) whose beauties were perfect so as to 
make boundless the desire of the soul, 

The cups long for his lips and while in his hand they yearn for the 
prison (i e., the mouth). 

(Such a one) I have beheld while the cup was between his mouth 
and his five fingers, 

And it seemed as though the cup and the drinker were a moon 
kissing the cheek of the sun.” 

There is no doubt that the comparison of Ibn ar-Rumi is more beautiful 
and more startling ( a' jab ) , were it not for the fact that he had to employ 
two lines (vss 3 and 4) while (both al-Husain and Abu Nuwas) were able 
to condense it into one single verse. Moreover, they were the first to give 
expression to this idea. 

By all this I only wish to teach you that these are matters well within 
range (of our mind), subject to quarrelling and dissension, with which 

36. Cf. the present writer, JNES, III (1944), 234 — 254, for the Arab 
.attitude toward plagiarism. 

37. Al-Husain was known by two nick -names, al-Hali‘ andal-Asqar, cf. 
Agdnl, VI, 170. 

38. For the times at which drinking was in order, see above note 34. 

39. Diwdn, ed. K. Kilani, Cairo, 1342/1924, 145 4 — 7 (p. 107); DM, I, 
306 (vss. 1 and 4); Murtada, IV, 40 (vss. 3 and 4; anon.); ’■Umda, II, 173 
(vss. 3 and 4); Nuwairi, IV, 108 (vss. 1, 3, and 4); Daudpota, op. cit., p. 137 
(vss. 3 and 4). Kamil. 
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ambitions are connected, and towards which aspirations are raised (The 
literary achievements of the kind described) are in keeping with our 
nature and witflin the compass of our lights (or: attainments) and com- 
mensurate with our (human power of) expression (while the Qur’an is 
not) The admiration of people for this and similar poetry, and the pre- 
ference accorded by some to the poetry of al-Buhturi over that of Abu 
Tammam, 'Abdassamad (b al-Mu'addal), 40 and Ibn ar-Rumi, and of 
others for one or all of them over (al-Buhturi), and again the rejection 
by other people of the (scientific) understanding (of literary problems ; 
mafrifa), all this cannot affect us (in our fundamental views), nor induce 
us to abandon the ideas which we wish to convey. 

Now we shall turn to one of the qasidas of al-Buhturi to discuss it just 
as we have discussed (P. 175) the qasida of Imru’ulqais, to the end that 
he who studies our book may gam m clarity of vision, acquire one of the 
secrets of science ( ma'nfa ) , and become aware of the method of weighing 
(the different poets) and of their comparison (or- similarity) and their 
relation (to each other; muqdraba) . (For this purpose) we choose that 
qasida which we remember as the most excellent of all his poetry. 

I heard the Sahib Isma'il b 'Abbad 41 say: I heard Abu ’1-Fadl b. al- 
< Amid 42 say in the name of Abu Muslim ar-Rustami: I heard from 
al-Buhturi that the best of all his poems was (that beginning with the 
words) : 43 

“Welcome to that approaching phantom. . .” 

The Sahib continued I heard Abu ’1-Fadl b al-'Amid say- (By no 
means), the best of his poems is his verse on old age: 44 

“Chide (old age) away 1 If only it could be driven off' ...” 

Said the Sahib: I was asked for my opinion and I answered- Al- 
Buhturi knew his own poetry better than any other person 

We (i.e., al-Baqtllani) now shall state regarding this qasida what is 
appropriate to a poem of this type 45 

1 “Welcome to the approaching phantom ! Did it. do what we wished 
or not ? 

40. A rather minor poet, contemporary of Abu Tammam Specimens of 
his verse are preserved, e g , by as-Suli, Aurdq, Ahbdr as-Su’ard’, ed. J. 
Heyworth Dunne, London, 1934, pp. 39 and 136, and Muwasiah, p. 3461 

41. Famous statesman and patron of literature, author of philologica. 
tracts, d. 996. 

42. Important statesman and stylist, d 969 or 970. 

43. II, 217 12 ff. Kdmil. Buhturi has some literary criticism in a poem 
addressed to al-Hasan b. Wahb, Diu:an, Cairo, 1329/1911, I, 68. Fawd'id, 
p. 218, has the highest praise for the critical acumen the poet displays in 
this passage. 

44. II, 182 4 a. Basil. 

45. II, 217 ; vss. 1 and 2 of the poem, lines 12 and 13 of the page. Kamil. 


8 
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2. A ray of lightning journeyed by night in the grove of Wajra. 
By its radiance the necks of the erring mounts find their direction 
(again).” 

His ivords dalikum al-haydl (that phantom) are difficult to enunciate, 48 
unduly long, and a paddmg. Another formulation would have been more 
fitting. Easier (to enunciate) is the verse of as-Sanaubari (d. 945) , 47 

“Welcome to this visitor above all others: the sun has risen in the 
revolving sky.” 

The sweetness of poetry is destroyed by the (unjustified) addition or 
omission of a single letter. 48 Through it, sweetness turns into dryness, 
witticism becomes stale, eloquence languid, excellence constrained, ease 
labored ( ta'assuf ) , evenness (maldsa) twisted and entangled. This 
(criticism) is (however only) part (of what is to be said about the 
verse). 

There is another point (of objection), namely, that this address is only 
correct as long as the phantom is addressed while actually approaching. 
It is a defect that he specifies minutely the details of the visit (of the 
phantom). Thus the discourse renders his idea only imperfectly. Al- 
Buhturi with all his technical virtuosity and skill is fond of this type of 
diction and does not consider its consequences, for his elegance (malaha) 
of style covers such slips before the eyes of the onlooker 

The phrase: (P. 176) “Did it do what we wished or not?” is neither 
elegant (rasiq) nor graceful, although it is in keeping with the rest of the 
discourse. 

The second verse ranks high for splendor, has an original beginning, 
is beautiful, pleases the eye and the ear; it fills mind and heart, makes 
the, soul rejoice and its gentleness penetrates our very hearts. Al-Buhturi 
himself used to term verses like this one “veins of gold ” It is in lines of 
this kind that he particularly displays his eminence in technique and his 
clever rhetorical skill Nevertheless there are certain defects in the verse 
which we are going to explain and which are not redeemed by its ornate 
(dibaja) elegance and its ingratiating splendor. These (flaws) are: He 
compares the phantom to a ray of lightning because of its (sudden) 
appearance on its nightly journey, as it has been said (by other poets) 

46. Al-Baqillani’s objection to this phrase is notjfounded on good autho- 
rity. The words definitely meet the phonetic beauty requirements put 
forward by the theorists; cf. Baydn, I, 72; Sirr, pp. 52 ff . ; 'Urmia, I, 
231 — 32; IA, pp. 56 — 74 (with Ibn Hadid’s remarks, al-Falak ad-ddhr 
'aid H-Matal as-sd’tr, Bombay, 1308/9, pp. 83 — 5); Qazwinl and Taftazani, 
I, 77; Muzhir, I, 94 ff. 

47. Sari'. 

48. Very similar, 1A, p. 57. 
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that (the phantom) travels by night like the breeze of the East wind 
rendering fragrant whatever it passed. Similarly (in this metaphor, the 
phantom) illuminates the places where it alights and makes resplendent 
wherever it passes This would be (permissible as a) hyperbole (guluimv), 
were it not for the fact that he mentions Batn Wajra as a padding For 
this specification involves a defect inasmuch as a small light suffices to 
illuminate low and depressed grounds, while it would not suffice for any 
other formation. Is was therefore not appropriate that al-Buhturi should 
relate that (lightning) to Batn Wajra . 49 The delimitation (tahdid) of the 
place, though it be a padding, is still preferable to that used by Imru’ul- 
qais (when he says) : 50 “ . . . for the remembrance of Saqt al-Liwa between 
ad-Dahul and Haumal and Tudih and al-Miqrat.” Imru’ulqais was not 
content with one specification (hadd) but he delimited (the area in 
question) by four specifications as if he wished to buy the site ( manzil ) 
and was afraid — if he made a mistake in one of the borderlines — that the 
purchase would be void or its conditions invalid. This is one chapter 
(of criticism of this verse). 

Further: (according to poetical convention) the phantom (haydl) 
should only be described as discreetly hiding its traces, as presenting its 
affairs (lit.: demand; matlab) with delicacy, and as approaching with 
grace. The way (al-Buhturi) describes it, however, is the very opposite 
and contradicts the (original) purpose of (the phantom motif). It is not 
admissible to assume that al-Buhturi (at the end of the first verse) breaks 
off the discourse and makes a new start by mentioning lightning which 
flashes from the abode of his beloved in Batn Wajra. For if he had actually 
made such a break he would have abandoned the approved composition (al 
scheme) without introducing a (commendable) innovation. Moreover, 
there would have heen no point in this, for every lightning gives light and 
enables one to find the right way in the darkness. What he puts into 
verse is of no avail and does not advance the thought. It conforms, 
however, to his (artistic) purpose : he had a talent for finding ingratiating 
expressions, but he did not aspire to present an idea, acceptable to all. 
Similar instances show that he endeavored above all to find suitable ex- 
pressions and contented himself with indicating his ideas by allusions 
(isarat) This is poetry of sweet words, but few ideas, like the following 
verses -51 

49. The implication is that the smallness of the amount of light required 
for illuminating a narrow grove reflects unfavorably on the splendor of the 
phantom and thus indirectly on the beloved. 

50. 48. lb, 2a. See above, p. 61. 

51. The poet is Kutayyir 'Azza, Diwdn, ed. H. Peres, Algiers, 1928 — 30, 
9.5 — 7. Qdndn, p. 439, quotes vs. 3, ascribing it to Ibn at-Tatriyya. Tavott. 

8* 
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(P 177) “When we had finished with our tasks in Minit, and every- 
body had touched the corners (of the Ka'ba) , 

And our saddles had been affixed to the hump-backed mahari 
(camels), and he who had parted m the morning could no longer see 
him who had left in the evening, 

Wc took up the threads of our talk, while the valleys overflowed 
with the necks of the mounts.” 52 

These are phrases whose beginning and end are wide apart, sweetly 
selected, but of little meaning and significance. 63 

3 “I have been debarred from a tender bough (i e , a young woman) 
and her favor has been denied. If she had given of herself to us 
generously, she would not have been held m mean estimation. 

4. (She) resembles the full moon, except that she does not cause in- 
sanity , 54 a twig, except that she is not bent , a sandy hillock, except 
that she does not overflow ” 55 

In the first verse (vs 3), in spite of its mannerism, caused by (his quest 
of) antitheses (mutdbaqa) and his painful exertions in technique, the 
words are more abundant than the ideas, and the expressions more 
numerous than the thoughts; and you should realize that verses like 
these have no other aim than the employment of phrases. 56 If he had 
said she is debarred and debarring, he would have avoided (undue) 
prolixity and marring (or. strutting, parading) verbosity of diction. 
Moreover, the motif is common (mutadawil) and on everybody’s tongue 

As to the second verse (vs. 4), you know that the comparison with the 
full moon, the twig, and the sandy hillock is a common theme transmitted 

52. A similar phrase, using mala for Kutayyir’s sdla, occurs Mujadda- 
liyydt 18.1, in a verse by ‘Abdallah b. Salima. 

53. S't'r, p 8, criticizes these verses more explicitly m the same vein. 
In a passage of remarkable beauty, Asrar, pp. 14 — 17, al-Jurjani takes the 
opposite view of the verses, trying to show m detail that their charm derives 
primarily from the ideas presented or implied and that the flawless wording 
is nothing but a contributory factor toward their enthralling aesthetical 
effect. Mehren, p. 35, offers a translation of the three lines. 

54. For qamara in the sense of 'to cause insanity’, cf. 'Umar b abi Rabi'a 
16.6 (maqmur, deprived of his reason, moon-struck, so also Ibn Qais 
ar-Ruqayyat 10.8), 18.4 (qamarat-hu . uht n'm, the sister of a wild cow 
has deprived him of his sanity), 199.5 (wa-Hmdun qamarat-hu, and Hind 
deprived him of his senses). Abu Nuwas (ed. Ahlwardt) 29.8, alludes to the 
magic influence of the full moon Cf. also Ibn al-Mu'tazz, II, 118 17 , where 
muqmir probably means “bewitching” or the like. 

55 II, 217 14 , 15 . 

56. The tenor of this passage reminds one of the remarks on Plato of Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos in hisLetterto Pompeius Gemmos, od W. Rhys Roberts, 
in. Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Three Literary Letters, Cambridge, 
1901, ch. 2, p. 99. 
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from of old. There is no merit in such comparisons. There only remains 
(to his credit) the skill with which he compares three elements to three 
others in one verse. But this also is a cheap (accomplishment) since the 
theme has been repeated ever so often Still there is one other thing (to 
he said in his favor), viz. the use of the (internal rhyme called) tarsi lW1 
throughout the verse, though he is guilty of mannerism (takalluf) by 
inserting his “exceptions” (istitnd’at) 58 The comparison with the twig 
would have sufficed. So when he adds “like a twig but unbent,” it is a 
faulty mannerism It is an addition that could be dispensed with. The 
same applies to his phrase “like a sandy hillock, but not overflowing,” 
for if the sandy hillock were conceived of as overflowing the comparison 
(with the girl) would no longer be absolutely fitting) . There is therefore 
no reason for his restriction (of the comparison). 69 

5. “In you, oh Su'ad, beauty (husn) does not benefit (muhsin) him 
that (lit.: what, maj approaches it and charm (jamtil) is not ge- 
nerous (mujmil, or: grace is not gracious). 

6. Upbraiding him who is in love! Verily, one of the features of 
hidden passion is obstinacy agamst a reprover.” 60 

In the first verse (vs. 5) Hnda-ki (in you) is a padding, neither to the 
point nor original (P. 178) and it involves constraint (Jculfa). You realize 
that the idea which he wants to convey has again and again been on the 
lips of poets. (The verse) exhibits one additional flaw, for he mentions 
that her beauty does not affect him graciously in exciting his passion 
and m rousing love in his heart The truly passionate and enamored 
cherish just the opposite of this idea. The following verse of Kusajim 
(d 961 or 971) is sounder than this one and freer from defects. 01 

“By the life of your beauty, be kindly, and for the sake of Him 
who conferred grace on you as a waqf, i% be gracious ” 

In the second verse (vs 6 ),fi haitu (where) is an objectionable padding, 
and it is uncouth, incongruous, and harmful to the tenor of the verse. 
It is like a patch of leather on a beautiful brocade, marring its beauty 
and ruining its elegance. Then there is a flaw in the motif, for obstinacy 
to reprovers does not point to hidden passion. If it were hidden (the 
reproachers) would have no cause for reproaching him. So (al-Buhturi) 
has made it clear that he is concerned with massing expressions rather 

57. On tarsi', see above, I'jdz, p. 87, transl., p. 35, and note 267. 

58. On istitna’, see above, /'jdz, p. 94, transl., p. 48, and note 372. 

59. Amidi, p. 155, praises this verse contrasting it favorably with al- 
Buhturi, II, 136 1 . 

60. II, 217 1 V’. 

61. K6.mil. 

62. Mortmain. 
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than ideas. Further, even if the verse were free from this defect, there 
would not be any original idea in it, nor anything surpassing what other 
poets have said on the subject of reproach. For all this is stock commonly 
owned (by the poets) and phraseology repeated over and over again. 

7. “Is the tension obsessing every slave of love oppressing you ? or 
what (other) harm does waiting in a (forsaken) abode inflict upon you ? 

8 When he is asked he is unable to answer and cannot reply. But 
how (much worse) does he feel when he is not (even) asked!” 63 

I am not denying the beauty of these two verses, their pointedness 
(zarf), elegance, delicacy, brightness and splendor. However, the first 
verse (vs. 7) is, so to speak, cut off from what precedes it, since it fails to 
convey any information concerning the reproacher and mentions the 
reproach only in a manner not relating it to (the reproacher). Further, 
what he says about tension ( intizdr ) , though fine in wording, is forced in 
thought, for he who waits in the (forsaken) homestead does not suffer 
from the tension of waiting. He only stands in sorrow, humiliation and 
perplexity. The second hemistich is to the point while the first is forcibly 
dragged in (mustajlab). It relates to a subject not mentioned before be- 
cause the nature ( wad 1 ) of the verse would require that the reproach be 
mentioned before the waiting, while, as a matter of fact, no earlier re- 
ference to the reproach is to be found in his poem. 

The second verse (vs. 8) is connected with the first (vs. 7) and has no 
meaning independent of this connection. (P. 179) The dependence of a 
verse on another is disapproved of, the accepted opinion being that a 
verse complete in itself for its meaning is the desirable thing, and that an 
independent half- verse not resting on the second halfverse is (still) better, 
more perfect and more beautiful 64 His saying fa-kaifa yakunu in lam 
yus’al (but how does he feel when he is not asked ?) is very pretty, and 
the nicety of the earlier (part of the verse) does not make it stale ( yasta- 
mirru, ) nor is the brilliance of the discourse interrupted The line has one 
more defect though, since it is not correct to say that it is the question 
which makes it impossible for him to reply, although the wording re- 
quires such an assumption. 

9. “Do not trouble yourself with tears for me, (Oh companion), for 
I myself have tears enough to weep sufficiently and even to spare. 

10 I settled down on the mountain side far away in order to rid 
(myself of my pains), but I see sary when eating hanzal (two kinds 
of colocynth; i.e., I do not hope for any change for the better). 

63. II, 217 18 , 19 . 

64. This is the generally accepted opinion of Arabic theory; cf., e.g., 
NN, pp. 78 — 9; ’■Iqd, IV, 24; Sin, p. 26, Muwassah, pp. 12,41,261 ; Sams, 
p. 260; Mehren, p. 188. Cf. also GAL, Suppl., I, 26, note 3. 
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11. Like Tarfa, when, he apprehended a blow on his head, thought 
little of the bleeding of the median vein in his arm ( alchal ).” 65 

The first verse is opposed to the usual treatment of the motif which 
requires seeking assistance in shedding tears and help in weeping. It also 
contradicts the first part of his discourse which addresses the reprovers 
while this (verse here) addresses a companion. I have already pointed out 
to you that people bestow more care on words and their embellishments 
(tasni c ) than on accuracy (daJbt) and organisation (tarlcib) of ideas. 
This is why Allah said: “It is the poets whom the erring follow: (225) 
Seest thou not how they rove distraught in every valley ? (226) And that 
they say which they do not.” 68 Thus Allah has made it known how the 
poets follow the word wherever it directs them, how the word obeys 
them, and how the ideas follow in the wake of their words. And this is the 
very opposite of the real purpose of discourse (hitab); therefore, finding 
eloquence in a (prose) discourse is easier and more likely (to happen, am- 
kan , than finding it in poetry). By this method (i.e., by bestowing most 
attentionto the thought) the most eloquent ( ablag) discourses are achieved. 
Further, even if this and the following two verses were free from defects 
like the above, there would not be anything (in the whole passage) excelling 
any other poet’s poetry or any speaker’s speech. 

wa’S-Sarya ara . . . (and I see the eolocynth) • though this phrase is a 
good piece of craftsmanship as an antithesis ( iibaq) and an easily com- 
prehensible tajnts ( tajnis mugdrab) 67 it is nevertheless heavy on the 
tongue as a whole. And such (cacophony) is (universally rejected). For 
the same reason Abu Tammam’s verse is criticized: 68 

“He is a noble man; when I praise him, I praise him and all the 
people do so with me; when I blame him, I blame him alone.” 

As-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad told me that he was in accord with Abu d-Fadl 
b. al- c Amid on (the subject of) the beauties (P. 180) of (Abu Tamm&m’s) 
qasida till he arrived at this verse, whereupon he pointed out to him that 
the words amiuhu-hu amduhu-hu ( . . . I praise him, I praise him . . . ) are 
objectionable, sounding heavy because of the sequence of gutturals. 69 
Afterwards I noticed that earlier (critics) had discussed this point, and I 

65. II, 217 m-2a . For vs. 11 cf. the proverb ba'd aS-Sarr ahwan min ba'd, 
Freytag, Proverbia, I, 167 — 58, with references. 

66. Qur’dn 26.224 — 226. It should be noted that al-Baqillani sacrifices 
consistency to polemical zeal. Onp. 131 (trans., p. 61) he severely censured 
Imru’ulqais for expecting his companions to shed tears along with him. 

67. For the translation of muqarab cf. Mehren, p. 28. 

68. 129.8. Tawtt. Dald’il, p. 46, Suli, A T, p. 204 and Razi,p. 26, quote the 
verse in the same connection. 

69. Ibn al-'Amid’s objection to the verse is briefly stated, '■Umda, II 251. 
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learnt that this problem is well known to the experts. 70 Further, the 
phrase Hnda akl al-hanzal (when eating colocynth) is neither beautiful 
nor to the point (waqi c ). 

The third verse (vs. 11) is outlandish (ajnabi) in its wording and 
strange in its nature (tiba c ), deviating from all of al-Buhturi’s poetry. 
Its dryness and crudeness (deform it) even if the idea should be (con- 
sidered) sound. 

12 “And many a man noble (agarr) and renowned ( muhajjal ) in 
dark hours I left on a (horse) with a blaze on its forehead ( agarr ) 
and with white spots on its legs (mulmjjal ) , 

13. resembling a (stone-) built temple, except that in beauty it was 
like a statue within a temple (sura ft hailcal).” 71 

The first verse (vs. 12) has no appropriate starting-point (or: is in- 
troduced without an appropriate transition) and is cut off from the 
preceding discourse; and (al-Buhturi) usually introduces new ideas in 
the same abrupt manner He is not eminent in this kind (of poetical 
technique), for which (lack of ability) he is criticized and rebuked. For he 
whose craft is poetry and who derives his livelihood from it and yet 
neglects (a problem) that faces him in every qaSida and disdains to solve 
it and to remove it in spite of his repeated endeavors (of writing long 
qasidas ) — for, as a rule, he commences his poems with a twenty -verse 
nasib (love prologue) and continues it with much craftsmanship in the 
verbal composition, (careful) in the trimming of the words and their 
embellishment — is highly deserving of reproach. He thus shows most 
clearly his own shortcomings and his failure to overcome them. 

wa-agarra ft *z-z amani H-baMmi H-muhapali (and many a noble and 
renowned man in black hours). To ascribe renown (tahpl) to a person 
lauded is cheap and not good. It would have been possible to say that 
when the poet joins a nobleman he himself also acts nobly, follows the 
nobleman’s course, and hurries forth with him to the hippodrome (of 
generosity), instead of surrendering his place next to (the nobleman by 
leaving him as indicated in vs. 12). As the verse reads, however, (it sounds 
like an) excuse and it would have been preferable to refrain from such a 
formulation. His sole purpose is to join the ' ajz to the sadr 12 and to in- 
troduce some sort of tajnis. There is a flaw, however, in this (tajms) 
because the outward form of his phrase would lead one to suspect that he 


70. Cf. the references quoted above, note 46. 

71. II, 217 23 ' 24 . 

72. sadr is the technical term for the first foot, or the first hemistich, 
mifro', of a verse, 'ajz, that for the last foot, or the second half-verse. 
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departed on the first agarr , 73 Even if he had avoided this (blemish), the 
verse would not surpass the usual limitations of the poets and the every- 
day sayings of the people. 

When he mentions tile temple (hailcal) m the second verse (vs. 13) 
and leads the c ajz of the verse back to this word, he may think that by 
(using) this particular word he has achieved something, so much so that 
he even repeats it: as a matter of fact, however, (hailcal) is a heavy 
word We, at any rate, find that the other poets when they wish to make 
(P. 181) a. comparison of this type say md huwa ilia sura (statue, 
image), or ma huwa ilia timtal (the same), or md huwa ilia dumya (the 
same), or md huwa ilia zabya (young gazelle) (all these words being of 
a more pleasant sound than hailcal ) , or they use similar words which are 
easy on the tongue and the ear. Besides, al-Buhturi corrected himself 
by stating that the horse is like a statue m a temple. If he had confined 
himself to the mention of the statue and had omitted the temple it would 
have been more fitting and elegant If the magicians (ashdb al-'aza’im) 
would pronounce this word (viz al-haiJcal ) again and again against the 
saydtin (devils), they would scare them away and frighten them with it. 
This is a (kind of word) belonging to their language and in keeping with 
their craft. 74 

14 'Tull (of flesh) in the ribs (is the horse, waft 5 d-dulu 1 ) ; on the day 
of attack the ties of his saddle-girth are tightened on (a horse) of 
noble descent from father and mother 

15. (The horse’s) maternal uncles belonged to the two Rustam in 
Ears, and his ancestors (on the father’s side) to the two Tubba' in 
Maukal.” 75 

The noble form 76 of the waist is one of the (usual) topics of praise in 
a horse; so al-Buhturi does not introduce anything original, yusaddu 
l aqdu hizdmi-hi (the tie of his saddle-girth is tightened) is a forced and 
incorrect expression Such a phrase used by a man like him is not ac- 

73. I.e., the analogy of other verses is apt to make the hearer relate the 
first agarr to the horse before the sequel makes him correct his mistaken 
impression. 

74. The magicians are fond of using words difficult to enunciate and 
difficult to comprehend. The criticism of the word haikal is, however, 
unfair inasmuch as it belonged to the accepted vocabulary ever since 
Imru’ulqais, 48.47, used it; for references cf. Gandz, op. cit., pp. 76 — 77, 
and Geyer, SBWA, phd.-hist. Kl., OIL (1905), Abh. 6, pp. 114 — 19, on 
comparisons of the camel to buildings. 

75. II, 217 25 , 218 1 . Maukil, or Maukal, is a place in the Yemen, cf. Yaqut, 
IV, 688, who quotes Labid,ed. A. Huber and C. Brockelmann, Leiden, 1891, 
42.19, in support 

76. nabl, for the translation cf 'Antara 21.26, and LA, XIV, 163. 
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ceptable, even though we might accept it from another man, for (al- 
Buhturi) has thoroughly studied (the import of) words and subjects 
them to sharp criticism (naqd). Why did not he say: yusaddu hizdmu-hu 
(his saddle-girth was tightened) ? or insert a paddmg other than c aqd 
(tie) ? This verse has indeed become tongue-tied ( c aqida) by the men- 
tion of the tie ( c aqd). yauma H-liqd’i (on the day of battle) is one more 
unnecessary padding. 

As for the second verse (vs. 15), the idea it expresses is more correct 
than the wording thereof, since the words chosen are inconsistent with 
the character of the verse, and are crude and repugnant. 

16. “He darts along like an eagle that has descried a prey, and he 
shoots forth like a hawk. 

17. He listens intently with two thin (ears), which resemble sheets of 
paper on which there is continuous writing. 

18. He does not loathe small impurities in the water even if the female 
slaves of the squint-eyed Hamdawaih 77 would lead him down to the 
watering-place.” 78 

The first verse (vs 16) is correct. People have given expression to the 
motif before. So he has not preceded anybody nor expressed anything 
that has not been said before him. Rather it is a traditionally transmitted 
motif. There exist many comparisons for the speed of a horse amongst 
which this is not exactly the most original. For instance: (the horse) 
outspeeds the eye ( tarf ) , overtakes the wind, keeps pace with a thought, 
and outleaps the glance (of the eye). If the quotation of all the beautiful 
phrases that have been used on the subject would not divert the discus- 
sion from the object of this book, 79 1 would cite for your thorough study 
all that has been approved with regard to this theme. Know then that he 
did not (P. 182) introduce here anything exceedingly and indescribably 
beautiful although the “darting” in combination with the “shooting 
forth” is indeed a new feat. In reality, however, the horse does not possess 
this quality (of shooting forth and darting), only its utmost speed may be 
likened in its swiftness to the shooting down of the falcon or the eagle. 
This particular speed, however, is not the swiftest speed which (the falcon 
and the eagle) can reach. 

77. Al-Buhturi probably refers to Hamdawaih b. ‘Ali b. al-Fadl as- Sa'di, 
appointed governor of Adarbaijan by al-Mutawakkil in 234/848 — 9; 
cf. Tabari, III, 1380. Iriad, VII, 227 — 28, explains that Hamdawaih was 
an enemy of Muhammad b. 'Ali al- Qummi to whose praise Buhturi’s qaslda 
was dedicated. The quip against Hamdawaih recalls the istitrdd of Horace 
against “blear-eyed Cnspinus,” Satires, I, I, 120 — 121. 

78. II, 218 2 ’ 4 - 17 . 

79. Read: al-kitab. 
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The second verse (vs. 17) contains the assertion that the two ears are, 
as it were, of paper that has been used for writing. He only means to 
emphasize their pointedness (fyidda), the celerity of their movements, 
and their keen perception of any noise, just as paper is affected by a 
slight wind. As it stands, the comparison is not correct. If the comparison 
is really to be interpreted as we assume, it is indeed beautiful, but the 
words do not indicate (this interpretation). It is only recognizable by im- 
plication. This verse is not pleasing (rahq) in its wording nor is the 
wording consistent with its character, except (for the words) mutawajjis 
bi-raqiqalain (listenening intently, or: nervously with two thin ears), 80 
but to this extent it is beautiful. 

As for the third verse (vs. 18), we have mentioned above in this hook 81 
that it belongs to the category of digression ( istitrdd ) , and we have quoted 
corresponding verses from Abu Tammlm and others. The group of verses 
( qit c a ) of Abu Tammam (cited there) reaches the highest degree of beauty 
attainable in this category. What came to al-Buhturi’s mind in this verse 
is in my opinion not new, either in form or in substance. It is a very un- 
couth line, that has become a (veritable) mote in the eye of this qasida, 
nay, a plague and a sore spot. It makes turbid (the poem’s) clarity, dims 
its splendor, and obscures its light What does it contribute to the praise 
of the horse that he does not loathe small impurities when he is conducted 
to them 2 (It seems) as though (al-Buhturi) had wished to imitate Bagsar 
(b. Burd) who said. 82 

“And (‘Umar b. al-'Ala’) 83 does not drink water unless it (is 
mixed) with blood.” 

And if al-Buhturi meant to avoid this class (of descriptions) and to 
keep off this track, why did not he qualify (the horse) as requiring only 
little water as al-Mutanabbi did when he said: 84 

“He always reaches (places) with his horse which are considered 
hard to reach. If the rays of the sun were water, he would bring his 
horse there for watering ” 


80. B. Geiger, WZKM, XIX (1905), 367 ff., in discussing Tarafa 4.33, 
makes it clear that tawajjasa has the overtone of apprehensiveness (in 
listening). It is, however, obvious that al-Buhturi did not intend to de- 
scribe the praised horse as fearful. 

81. I'jaz, p. 93 (trans., p 47). 

82. ' TJyun , III, 134; l Iqd, I, 63; A gam, III, 46, and XXI, 114; BB, 
p. 78; DM, I, 60; Amdli, II, 263 (anon.); ' Umda , II, 175; Nuwairi, III, 189. 
Mutaqdnb. 

83. Cf. Part One, note 291. 

84. 220.10 (p. 530). Tawil. 
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Or why did he not follow in the steps of the poet who said. 85 

“I certainly loathe water mixed with impurities, when many 
people have gone down to it (to drink).” 

wa-lau auradat-hu yauman (if there would bring him down to the water 
one day) is a chilling padding. Further, his expression Jlamdawaihi 
H-ahwalu (the squint-eyed Hamdawaih) is very (P. 183) uncouth. How 
hateful and odious is this verse, how heavy and foolish 1 Its defect was 
veiled from al-Buhturi’s eye only, by his desire for digression (istitrad) 
and its insertion appeared as an ornament to him only (for the same 
reason). And why did (he) not desire to achieve this digression in a manner 
that would not have impaired the splendor of his speech, nor detracted 
from the meaning of his words. It would have been possible to do so and 
not beyond his reach. 

19. “A tail dragged in the manner of a cloak drives away the flies 
from a mane resembling a veil that is let down. 

20 You would imagine that the Gemini shine on his ankles, and the 
full moon on his bright forehead.” 86 

The first verse (vs 19) has an uncouth beginning and is cut off from the 
preceding discourse. We have already mentioned that al-Buhturi is not 
particularly interested m (smooth) connection of the discourse and the 
joining of one part to the other He exercises his craftsmanship in another 
direction (of artistic technique). It would have been necessary for him to 
say . a tail like the cloak. And, indeed, the omission of the connection 
is neither orderly nor pleasant The right procedure would have been not 
to hide (the connection) and not to deviate from precedent. Besides, his 
phrase: just as the cloak is traded, is bad when one comes to visualize 
the comparison ( tahqtq at-tasbih ) , and it is neither correct nor an adequate 
expression, unless we are to make the far-fetched assumption that he 
speaks of a tail which the horse (really) drags like a cloak is dragged 87 
yadubbu ‘ an c urfm (it drives away from a mane) is neither beautiful nor 

85. The poet is Jamil b. Ma'mar. Diwdn, ed F. Gabrieli, RSO, XVII 
(1937/8), 151: 83.3; MuwaSsah, p. 115 (anon.); IHallikan, I, 116 (trans., 
I, 333), II, 300 (trans., IV, 264; ascribed to Ibn at-Talnyya) ; Nuwairi, 
I, 269 (anon.) , Hizana, III, 94. Tawil. 

86. II, 218=.L 

87. Murtada, IV, 12, quotes al-Amidi (= Muwdzana, p. 150) who criti- 
cizes the verse II, 218 5 (here, vs 19) — and Imru’ulqais 19.29 — for presenting 
the horse with an overly long tail; Imru’ulqais 48 55b (which al-Baqillani, 
too, quotes at the end of this paragraph) says the right thing on the subject. 
In both Murtada and Amidi, the discussion is more extensive than m 
7'jaz. On p. 13, Murtada excuses both poets on general grounds and main- 
tains that al-Buhturi aimed at mub&laga. 
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true (as a statement). The commendable quality (in a horse’s tail) is 
described by Imru’ulqais as follows -88 

“A bit above the ground, not inclining to one side ” 

tatawahhamu H-yauza’a fi arsdgi-hi (you would imagine that the Gemini 
shine on his ankles) is a pretty comparison, but he is neither the first 
nor the only one to use it. If I wished to quote for you all that the poets 
have said regarding the comparison of the blaze (on a horse’s forehead) 
with the new moon, the full moon, the stars, and other similar objects, 
and the comparisons (applied to) the white spots on the horse’s legs 
(hujul), you would be surprised by the originality of the ideas that 
occurred to the poets and by the beauty achieved. This, however, is not 
the topic of our discussion. So look up this point in their poems and 
learn fully what I have sketched out to you 

Notice that we omit the balance of his description of the horse with 
which he deals in twenty verses. The remarks we have made on this 
point give you an indication of what applies to the rest The omitted 
part is no less mediocre and does not rise above the average contribution 
of the poets. And if you had closely studied how the poets describe the 
horse, you would realize that — although al-Buhturi collected, stored, 
and summoned (all available ideas) — some poets outrun him in the race- 
course, some equal him, and some come close to him (P 184) So they 
are all in the same category, and the fabric of his work and theirs belongs 
to one and the same class If I were not loth to extend (my discourse) 
I would cite for you all the poems on this subject, to make you realize 
(the truth) of what I stated 

But now let us proceed to the discussion of what praise ( madh ) al- 
Buhturi’s qasida contains 89 

21 “Muhammad b c Ali 90 ranks so high that he sees the Gemini only 
from above 

22. His is a cloud whose showers, did they not pour on us continuously, 
would ram on us every eve unstmtmgly. 

23. And his generosity is such that Hatim 91 would blame him for 

88. 48.65b. 

89. The traditional qasida proceeds from an amatoiy prelude, nasib, 
through selected descriptions toward the praise of an influential personage, 
or a tribe, or else a request of a political nature. The sketch of the “standard’ ’ 
qasida in &i‘r, pp. 14 — 15 (trans , Noldeke, Beitrage, pp. 18 — -19), fails to do 
justice to the form which leaves the poet much more freedom than Ibn 
Qutaiba appears to suggest. 

90. Muhammad b. 'All b Tahir, governor of Rayy, ca. 862 — 866, cf. 
Zambaur, op cit., pp. 44 and 198. 

91. Hatim Tayy, a pre-Islamic aristocrat and poet, proverbial for his 
excessive generosity. 
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squandering. But whoever is not blamed (for prodigality) is not 
generous at all.” 92 

The first verse (vs. 21) is cut off from the preceding passage again 
illustrating our criticism of (al-Buhturi’s) poetry with regard to the ab- 
rupt change of motives, their unjustified separation and his reluctance 
to smooth the transitions (hurtij) and connections (wad). This detracts 
from his craftsmanship and makes him lag in excellence. If it occurred 
in a few places only, there might be an excuse for it. Since, however, 
most of his poetry shows the same fault no excuse is admissible. He has 
not been the first to express the idea he offers It has been shared by 
many and it has been stated often in similar terms like' verily, his 
glory is the heaven of the heaven. The poets have many sayings of this 
trend. The quotation of all of them would be cumbersome. For example, 
al-Mutanabbi: 93 

“And a resolution inspired by an aspiration, so high above Saturn 
as Saturn is high above the dust (of the earth).” 

Isma'il b. ‘Abbad told me that he saw Abu 5 1-Fadl b. al- c Amid rise out 
of respect for a certain man. Then he said to those present: Do you 
know who this man is * (This is the man) in regard to whose father al- 
Buhturi said: “Muhammad b. c Ali M ranks so high, etc.” This shows that 
Ibn al- c Amid considered the deceased important because of the praise 
bestowed on him in this verse. 

The second verse (vs. 22) containing the comparison of his generosity 
to a cloud is commonplace and an (often) repeated phrase, constantly 
recurring m every poet’s panegyrics. It would have been incumbent upon 
him to invent something more original on the sub3ect such as has already 
come to the minds of other poets on kindred themes. But he did not take 
much pains and let it go at that. In the second hemistich there occurs 
some sort of a mistake, namely that a cloud can be called stingy only if it 
refuses to spend (its water). And this applies to any donor. Both (the 
cloud and the donor) are praised for giving freely. If one of them gives 
freely and the other refuses, no comparison is possible. If he only would 
compare the superiority of the one and the inferiority of the other in 
generosity from the point of view that the one is stingy some times and 
the other at no time, (P. 185) this would be very good, and there would 
be no objection to such use of the words. 95 

92. II, 2I8 18 ’ 19 ’ 21 . 

93. 165.4 (p. 404). Basit- 

94. Text erroneously: Muhammad b. al-Qasim. 

95. AI-Baqillani objects to the inference that might be drawn from the 
verse, viz. that the donor’s generosity is intermittent rather than continuing 
without letup. 
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Although the idea of the third verse (vs. 23) has heen frequently ex- 
pressed before, its phrasing is marred by his sinnmg against (the common 
rules of Arabic word order) and sounds like the first attempt of a be- 
ginner. 96 

24. “Favors, and (ever more) favors (come from him), and he does not 
seek procrastination (al-mada,) after giving (al-madd) as a pre- 
tending benefactor does. 

25. Ho travels at night (in order to anticipate demands) if the seekers 
of his favors are ready to travel toward his generosity before day- 
break. He never confers a benefit (on anybody) except by acting 
immediately .” 97 

The first verse (vs. 24) is cut off from the preceding passage and it has 
no other merit than the tajms ( al-mada/ al-mada) , which is not new since 
it has been repeated by every tongue md ahada ’l-madti . . . (he does not 
seek procrastination . . . ) is a fine expression, resembling the verse of the 
poet who said 98 

“I shall ride a bier (ala) after the vehicle (ala; in which I am 
riding now).” 

Another version of this saying reads: “(I shall find myself in a sorry) 
state (kala) after the (present agreeable) state (hdla).” 

(Al-Buhturi’s phrase further) resembles the words of Imra’ulqais 99 
“As the bubbles of the water rise, gradually ( halan c ald kali).” 100 

This is, however, a style which has fallen into disrepute. But (al- 
Buhturi) holds on to it. 

The second verse (vs. 25) is common both in phrasing and meaning. 
And la, yasnahi H-ma'r&fa (he never confers a benefit) is not a com- 
mendable expression. 101 

26 “(He soars) high above the gazes of the envious, as if the bright- 
ly-shining stars had pulled him up with ropes. 

96. Al-Baqillani means to suggest that although al-Buhturi had good 
models before him to guide him in the expression of this hackneyed 
thought he was unable to express it m a pleasing manner. Arabic theory 
cautions against unnecessary changes of word-order, taqdim and ta'hir ; 
cf., eg., Sm, p. 114; Sirr, pp. 103ff., Dald'tl, pp. 83ff; Qazwini and 
Taftazam, I, 389 ff Ibn Fans, quoted Muzhir, II, 235, calls the poets the 
princes of diction, umara ’ al-kalam, who take the greatest liberties with 
word-forms and word-order. 

97. II, 218 21 ’ 23 . 

98. LA, XIII, 41 Ra-jaz. 

99. 52.26b. Tamil 

100. Al-Buhturi’s phrase al-madd ba‘d al-mada is likened to the unnamed 
poet’s al-dla ba'd al-dla and Imru’ulqais’ halan ‘aid hah. Cf. this translation, 
p. 11. 

101. Probably because of its extremely prose-like character. 
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27. Or did you not see how glory settles amongst the clan ofTalha, 102 
never shifting (to another group) afterwards ?” 103 

The first verse (vs 26) is objectionable because of the simile whereby 
the stars pull him up with ropes, and because of the artificiality of the 
comparison. 

The second verse (vs. 27) is extraneous to, and remote from the first 
verse. Its beginning is bad. What is the sense of asking this question, 
of making this statement, of inquiring and asserting ? The two verses 
have no place in his poem and are' strangers in his qasida See how he 
continues : 

28 “May my soul ransom you, Oh Muhammad, a knight (fata) who 
keeps his word in spite of the darkness of dire events until it vanishes 

29. Verily, I long for Abu SaTd, while (or: but) the foes stand be- 
tween me and his bright cloud ” 104 

(This sounds) as if (the qualities mentioned in vs. 28) were not genuine. 
(P. 186) 

30. “(When you are angry) the Mudar of al- Jazira and the Rabi'a of 
al-Habur 105 threaten me, and the Azd of al-Mausil 106 (all of whom you 
represent) 

31 You are of great excellence because of your ancestry. Double, 
therefore, this excellence by (raising your) sword in defense of 
one who is your brother by virtue of your father’s calamities (i.e., 
who shared like yourself your father’s calamities) ” 107 

The first verse contains a beautiful idea, though the mention of the 
localities cannot meet with approval. It is possible to present this idea 
in more beautiful, original, and elegant ( araqq ) words than his, (as has 
been done) in the verse (of Jarir) . 108 

“When the Banu Tamim are angry with you, you think that all 
mankind is angry ” 

(Al-Buhturi) failed to connect the second verse (vs 31) with the 
preceding passage in a pleasing way Por it is ugly when he says fa-tanni-hi 
li-ahi-ka min adadi abi-ka (double it, therefore, in defense of one who si 
your brother by virtue of your father’s calamities), because of this sudden 
use of saj’- (viz the internal rhyme ahi-kajabi-ka) and the mention of this 

102 So called because the brother of Muhammad b. ‘All had been Talha, 
Tahirid governor of Hurasan, 822 — 828, a very great figure m his day. 

103. II, 2 1 8 24 ' 25 . 

104. II, 218 26 , 219 1 . 

105. This river discharges m the Euphrates, c a. 30 miles below Deir ez- 
Zor. 

106. The modern Mosul. 

107. II, 219, 2 > 3 . 

108. I, 28 17 . Wdfir. 
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genealogical connection so much so that he has (actually) marred his 
poem , 

(The poet) proceeds to the description of the sword 

32. “(His sword) reaches the soul that is difficult of access of (the 
soul’s) own accord (i e., the soul of the enemy allows itself to be 
reached in the recesses of the body) and opens the closed padlock 
of fate, 

33 By rendering manifest every obscure (decision of) death and by 
guiding toward every hidden soul. 

34. Penetrating (it is) even if the hand of a valiant horseman does 
not make it penetrate, and smooth even if it has not been poli- 
shed ” 109 

The wording of the first verse (vs. 32) does not consist of the same fine 
brocade (dibaja) of which his poem is made. Its composition has no 
special merit, since artificiality and heaviness can be traced in it. “The 
closed padlock of fate” (lit.: “fate locked up”) and its “opening” is an 
objectionable figure of speech, not to be considered pleasing, and a 
metaphor which had better been omitted. So why should he not be criti- 
cized for it as was Abu Tammarn for bis verse: 110 

“You have dealt a blow to winter on his two neck veins which left 
(winter as dead as) a bier (lit. • a piece of wood used for the transpor- 
tation of a dead body).” 

The critics say It would have been necessary in the application of this 
metaphor (to say): that he had tapped his two neck veins. Al-Buhturi 
eagerly followed him in the metaphor (ical use) of the neck vein and said 
concerning al-Fath (b. Haqan) 111 

“Verily, thou hast conferred on me the highest glory and hast 
freed my neck vein from base desires.” 

As a matter of fact, his saitan 112 who made this phrase look to him so 
charming and pursued him obstinately until this low expression finally 
sounded lofty to him, was indeed rebellious, 113 wicked and persistent. 
The saitan wanted to loosen the reins of rebuke and to saddle the hosts 
(P. 187) of criticism against him And he was not content with “locking 
up fate,” he even attributed obscurity to death which is cleared away by 
the sword, and he made the sword a guide toward a hidden soul, which 

109. II, 219*-«. 

110. 27.11. Hafif. 

111. Favorite of the caliph al-Mutawakkil (847 — 861), d. 861. I, a" 19 . 
Tawil. 

112. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, I, 3ff., has collected numerous references 
to the Arabic concept Of demoniacal inspiration of the poets. 

113. marid; allusion to Qur'an 37.7. 
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is otherwise inaccessible. In spite of the beauty and elegance imparted 
to bis words they have no originality. For — although his expression is 
objectionable — a weapon does reach the soul after all. He should have 
achieved the originality of al-Mutanabbi who says -114 

“. . . As though m the battle the (enemy’s) heads were eyes and 
your swords were made of sleep, 

And the lances forged of sorrow so that they vibrate only in the 
hearts.” 

When presented in this way the idea of “guidance” m this comparison 
is original and beautiful In the first verse (of al-Buhtur£, vs 32) there is 
another (flaw), viz. that wa-yaftahu ft * l-qada * (and he opens up fate) 
is an ugly padding in this place, causing him who recites this line to 
stammer and forcing on him incorrect speech. 

The third (vs. 34) is the most correct of this group of verses although 
mentioning the horseman is a forced padding and nonsensical (lagw), 
since it does not make any difference whether the sword is used by a 
rider or a foot-soldier. (This relatively favorable estimate of the verse 
may be maintained) though it is not at all original. 

35. “(The sword) engages blindly in battle, the shield is no protection 
against its edge, nor is armor a refuge 

36. It lends its ear to the (fatal) decree of destruction and when it 
cuts, no regard is shown, and when it decrees (death) there is no 
escape. 

37. It flames ; it trims with the first stroke whatever it strikes, even 
if the victim were as far away as Mount Yadbul.” 115 

The first two verses (vss. 35 and 36) deal with a theme which (al- 
Buhturi) has used quite frequently and they represent a style often em- 
ployed by him. This style is truly literary an4 well balanced ( imftadal ) . 
Still he does not introduce anything new and has been surpassed by 
others. Whoever devotes as much as ten lines to the description of a 
sword shows a lack of judgment if he borrows (from others) and repeats 
familiar motives The right procedure for him would have been to invent 
something unusual (yugriba) and original, as al-Mutanabbi did in his 
verses -116 

“The swift run(ning horsemen) drew their (swords) in Najd after 
the first part of the night, and the people of Hqaz prepared them- 
selves for ram (because they took the flaming of the swords for 
lightning).” 

114. 56.20,21 (p 140). Wdfir. 

115. A mountain in Najd, frequently referred to in poetry; cf. Yaqut, 
IV, 1014. II, 219’ ®. 

116. 109 13 (p. 305). Hafif. 
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This belongs to the chapter of the sword’s polish and glistening and the 
richness of its water. (Another example) from (al-Mutanabbi) : 117 

“Copiously watered (the sword, by blood) — if it would vomit what 
you gave it to drink, a foaming sea would flow consisting of (the 
enemies’) heartblood ” (P. 188) 

His expression “it lends its ear to the decree of destruction” is really 
inverted ( maqlub ), if you look at it closely. He should have said ‘ ‘destruc- 
tion lends its ear to the sword’s decree,” in fashion similar to the verse 
of another (poet) . U8 

“The sword commands and fate awaits (its decision).” 

idd qadd lam yu'dal (when it decrees death, there is no escape) often 
recurs m poetry, particularly in this connection of motives. 

The third verse (vs. 37) is sound but lacks originality like the first two 
verses. 

38. “When it hits, everybody is slain; but when it is hit, it is not 
slain (i.e., it does not break). 

39. (Its watering looks) as if black and red ants were creeping with 
their fore and hind legs over its blade ” 119 

In the first verse (vs. 38) he seems to aim at mere sound-effects. The 
idea itself is wrong since a blow may be struck without killing The poets, 
however, have adopted this (weak antithesis) unreservedly (atlaqa) and 
wrongly consider this verse as more original than the following verse of 
al-Mutanabbi and as its very opposite -120 

“The sword is killed by him in the body of the slam (because it 
is broken). Swords die like men.” 

By describing the breaking of a lance when thrust against an enemy 
and of the splintering of the sword when dealing a blow the poets imagine 
that they confer praise ( yatamaddahuna) on their heroes “When it is 
hit, it is not slain” is an incorrect expression, for the poet means to say 
that the sword does not splinter. So the expression which he uses in 
order to convey the ideas mentioned above involves mannerism and a 
certain amount of absurdity ( muhal ) . Nor is this expression novel (and 
thus excusable). And all his phraseology could be quoted from some 
other poet. Similarly, one of our contemporaries said: 121 

117. 28.32 (p. 78) Kamil. 

118. Probably Muslim b. al-Walid; cf. 'Iqd, I, 251 (where yalhazu for 
ya’muru), reprinted by de Gocje, Dlwan, App., p. 301, and 'TJyun, I, 130 
(anon.; with yalhazu as m 'Iqd). Basit. 

119. II, 21 9 10 ’ 11 . 

120. 269.15 (p. 706). Basit. 

121. Mutaqdrib. 
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“He breaks on the (enemy) horseman into many pieces the Sam- 
harite (lance) 122 and the tip of the sword.” 

The second verse (vs 39), again, contains an idea frequently recurring 
in poetry 123 . His elaboration of the subject by (specifying) black and red 
ants is pointless Perhaps he means by the red ants (the species called) 
ad-darr . m But the specification is chilling and (such over-precision) is 
considered objectionable in good Arabic style. It resembles what has 
been quoted from some anonymous writer: “It happened when the 
Pleiades were standing straight aboVe my head, or a hand’s breadth to 
the side, or half a hand’s breadth, or a finger’s breadth, or a similar 
distance.” So (tins author) was told: “This is a kind of scrupulousness 
(wara'-) which Allah hates and men abhor.” Many an addition is (P. 189) 
really a diminution. The qualification ( si fa,) of the ants by blackness and 
redness is an instance of this very category. And the rest of the verse 
when he says “they creep with fore and hind legs on its blade” sins 
against the same rule. It would have been sufficient to mention the hind 
legs without the fore legs. The description of the sword as a place where 
ants creep does not distinguish him from any other poet. 

40. “(Theswordis brilliant) as if he who draws it when the two armies 
resort to it at night-time would strike 125 with (the star) spica virginis 
( simdk al-cfzal ) . 

41. Its old sword-belt (hamd’il) carries a herb ( baqla ) of the time 
of ‘Ad, which is still fresh and has not withered (i.e , the sword 
although old is still strong, not rusty) ” 126 

The first verse of the two (vs. 40) is somewhat forced It has been 
borrowed from older poems and sayings Al-Buhturi (wants to) say 
a moon (i. e , his hero) assails the enemy with a star ; he specifies this star 
as the simdk. For the rhyme’s sake he had to specify it still further as 
( simdk ) al-a c zal. Had there not been any need for him to do so it would 
have been better. For this specification ( sifa ) sidetracks him. The 
constraint which we have indicated consists in the padding ida '‘stadwii 
bihi 1 z-zahafani (when the two armies resort to it) It would have been 
enough to say as if (the sword’s) master should strike with the simdk 
But, though he may have taken much pain to find the proper word, it is 

122. For the various explanations of samhari, cf. Schwarzlose, op. cit., 

p. 218. 

123. Of. e.g., Imru’ulqais 20.27 and 45.8, Aus b. Hajar, ed. R. Geyer, 
SBWA, phil.-hist. KI„ CXXVI (1892), Abh. 13, 31. i5. 

124. Geyer, in his translation of Aus 31.15, renders darr with “termites”. 

125. Read ya'su for ya‘si. 

126. II, 219 12 > 13 . 
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as we have just pointed out a useless addition (lagw ) to have introduced 
the simak. 

There is another useless expression (lagw) in his saying in the second 
verse (vs 41), viz. “its old sword-belt,” which is not to his credit. Further, 
the comparison of the sword with the herb is a comparison such as is used 
by the common people ('ammo, ) and a low and vile expression, though 
sometimes even the common people employ comparisons which are 
beautiful and to the point. Further, look at his way of ending his speech 
( rnaqlaf) It comes closer to incompetence than to eloquence, and closer 
to barbarism (lukna) than to excellence. We have already pointed out 
that, next to correctness of diction and the eloquence of the discourse, 
the careful treatment of beginning and end, of division and connection, 
is indispensable, and that a faulty treatment (ihldl) thereof injures the 
composition (nazm), mars its splendor, removes its beauty, and blights 
its radiance and brightness. 

I have been rather explicit in my explanations for you and I have taken 
great pains in what I have written, because this class (of critical con- 
siderations) is (P. 190) based on scientific investigation, has had much 
work devoted to it, and has been frequently treated. 

Now, poetry is to be composed by first conceiving the whole of the 
story, and only then by carefully choosing the language. After this the 
poet should no longer pay any special attention to the position of the 
individual word in the context Sometimes the poet wishes to justify 
and realize certain tendencies and to give concrete shape to certain ideas 
which are in the minds of the people, and (lit. . hut) he connects them with 
the body of his poetical work, winning you over to his position. The more 
care he bestows on his craftsmanship the more he achieves excellence. 

If you are interested in the description of horses, remember that I have 
mentioned that the poets possess many ways of expressing themselves 
on that subject. Any expert may easily find them, but it would take me 
too long to recount them to you. The same applies to (the description of) 
the sword. Some people who possess literary education (ahl al-adah) 
have mentioned to me as the most beautiful piece of poetry ( qit'a) on the 
sword the verses of Abu 3 1-Haul al-Himyarj- 127 


127. Al-Baladuri, Futuh al-buldan, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1866, 
p. 120 (vss. 1 — 3.5.9 8); Hayawan, Y, 30 (vss. 1.2.4), l Iqd, I, 91 — 92 
(author: Ibn Unais [ ?] ; vss. 1 — 5.7 — 9;) al-Mas'udi, Muruj ad-dahab , ed. 
Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861 — 77, VI, 286 
(author: Ibn Yamin al-Basri; vss. 1 — 3. 5.7. 9), DM, II, 52 (Ibn Yamin; 
vss. 1.2.4 — 9), Timar, pp. 498 — 99 (vss. 1 — 5.7 — 9); Hu?ri, III, 85 — 86 
(vss. 1- — -5.9.6 — 8 ; Ibn Yamin) , Muhddardt, II, 66 (vss. 5 and 7) , IHallikan, 
II, 204 (trans.. Ill, 637, Ibn Yamin al-Basri; vss. 1 — 5 9.6 — 8); iSa]- 
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“Of all beings created Musa al-Amin 128 chose for himself (the 
sword) Samsama of the Zubaidite. 

The sword of ‘Amr, and it was — so we have heard — the best the 
sheaths have ever covered. 129 

Its color is dark (ahdar); between its two cool edges (baina bar- 
dai-hi) there is a tip of poison, from which death sweeps down. 

Thunderbolts have set it ablaze and thereafter smiths have mixed 
poison for it. 

When drawn it outshines the sun in splendor, so that you almost 
fail to discern (the sun). 

It makes the eyes restless like a fire-brand, spreading sparks. 
The eyes cannot be fixed on it. 

As if its (glittering) surface (firind) 130 with its floating waves 
(the watering) on both sides of its blade were running water ( maHn ) . 

How excellent a bludgeon to strike with for him who is furious in 
battle, and how excellent a companion! 

He cares not when he raises it to smite whether his right or his 
left attack with it.” 131 

The poetry of al-Buhturi can only be compared with that of poets 
of his own class ( tabaqa ) and of his own contemporaries, who compete 
with him in the same race-course and have attained to (about) the same 
station. The knowledge of the different kinds of discourse, the under- 
standing of its secrets and the true evaluation of its worth lie within 
everybody’s reach, even though it be difficult, and is a matter (of com- 
mon understanding) even though it be remote. And this (whole complex 
of literary knowledge) is easy for one who has mastered it, and yields 
to the expert in this knowledge when he criticizes diction and shows his 
acquaintance with grammar. Nevertheless doubt remains regarding the 
respective rank to be assigned to al-Buhturi, Abu Tammam, Ibn ar- 
Rumi, and others. Although we (P 191) prefer al-Buhturi to Ibn ar- 
Rumi and others of his contemporaries because of the embellishment of 


Hamasa, p. 235 (vss. 9.7 8); Nuwairi, VI, 213 (Ibn Yamin, vss. 1 — 5. 7.9). 
ijafij. 

128. The caliph al-Hadi, 785 — 786. 

129. Sam§ama was the sword of ‘Amr b. Ma‘di Karib az-Zubaidi, ca. 
590 — 643 (cf. El, I, 336). On this sword, cf. I. Goldziher, Muhammedamsche 
Studien, Halle/S., 1888—90, II, 358—59, G. L. Della Vida, El, IV, 140, 
also Byzantium, XV (1940/1), 147, note 8, al-Baladuri, Ansdb al-airdf, 
vol. IVB, ed. M. Schloessmger, Jerusalem, 1938, p. 128 9-12 , and Schwarz- 
lose, op. cit., pp 192 — 94. 

130. On the term firind, cf. Schwarzlose, op. cit., pp. 143 — 48. 

131. This verse is translated by Schwarzlose, op. cit., p. 193, as by an 
unknown poet. 
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his poetry ( dibdja §i c ri-hij, and place him above them because of the 
beauty of his mode of expression, the ease of his diction, the sweetness 
of his words, and the rare occurrence of obscurity (la'agqul ) in his 
sayings, (we have to admit that) poetry (as such) is an attainment within 
human reach, capable of improvement ( mustadrak) and rooted in human 
nature ( muntabi The composition of the Qur’&n, however, is beyond 
human imagination (vxihm) and thought (filer), not to be learned nor 
to he coveted by anyone, (as stated in the Qur’an itself): “Falsehood 
comes not to it (the Qur’an) from before nor from behind: a revelation 
from One Wise and Praiseworthy .” 132 

I have already mentioned that — if you were versed in the art of 
mastering the language — you could obtain by yourself full insight into 
what we have discussed, and penetrate into what we have described. If 
(you do) not (possess this prerequisite), sit in the assembly of those who 
derive their opinions from other people (al-muqallidin), and acquiesce 
in the decisions (maw&qif ) 133 of the judges 134 I advised you well when 
I told you: Consider whether you can discern the gold veins, the beauties 
of a jewel, the matchless qualities of a ruby, and the subtleties of witch- 
craft without proper knowledge of the prerequisites for such understand- 
ing. (Consider) further, whether you can cut your road through unknown 
countries without guidance. To every thing there is a road of access, 
a door through which it can be approached, and one side from which you 
may enter The science ( ma'rifa ) of speech is harder than the knowledge 
of anything I have described to you, deeper, subtler ( adaqq ) , and more 
delicate (altaf). 

(The same applies) to the presentation of thoughts and the exposition 
of emotions so that you may know them and so to speak see them, even 
if it is done only by intimation ( isdra ) . This may be achieved by mere 
allusion and hints just as well as by direct words and eloquent speech. 
The intimations again may be of various degrees (of ambiguity) and the 
language of several grades (of clarity). Many a description (wasj) depicts 
for you the subject described exactly as it is without leaving any room 
for dissent ; many a description, on the other hand, adds something to the 
subject and exceeds its reality or falls short of it. Further, if the des- 
cription is true to its subject, it may be classified according to (cate- 
gories such as) correctness and perfection, beauty and embellish- 
ment, summarizing and detailed presentation (iqmal wa-sarh ) , ex- 
haustive and approximate reproduction (of its subject; islifa’ wa- 


132. Qur’an 41.42. 

133. For the semantic development cf. the French arret. 

134. Read: al-mutahayyirina for al-mutahayyirina. 
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taqrib ) , 135 and the like. And every manner of style has its door and its 
path (of access). 

(To give some examples), a presentation of the entire subject without 
commentary is His word: “If one had observed them he could have 
turned from them m flight, and been filled because of them with dread.” 146 
A presentation with commentary (i.e , detail; tafsir) is His word: “On 
the day when We shall cause the mountains to move, and one will see the 
earth stepping forward, and We shall round them up and leave of them 
not one;” 137 up to the last verse on this subject. 138 Similarly His word - 
“Oh ye people, show piety towards' your Lord; verily the quake of the 
Hour (P. 192) is a mighty thing. (2) On the day when ye see it, every 
suckling female will forget what she has suckled, and every pregnant 
female will east her burden, and one will think the people drunk, though 
they are not drunk; but the punishment of Allah is severe.” 139 This is a 
passage portraying the subject in its reality and picturing ( yumattilu ) 
the terrors of that Day. 

Passages illustrating to you the technique of describing a subject by 
means of describing its secondary symptoms ( stfa) are His words in the 
tale of the wizards when Pharaoh threatened them following their pro- 
fession of belief (in Allah) : “(They, i.e , the wizards, said:) It does not 
matter, surely we are going back to our Lord. (51) We surely hope that 
our Lord may forgive us our sins on account of our being the first to 
believe ” 140 Similarly He said in another place (in the same connection): 
“(Said they.) “Verily to our Lord are we turning; (123) And thou takest 
vengeance upon us only because we have believed in the signs of our 
Lord when they came to us; Oh our Lord, pour out upon us patience 
and call us in as Muslims.” 141 This indicates the state of mind of the 
afflicted by telling what has befallen him and of the calamity- stricken by 
telling what has smitten him. 

The subject of subduing (tashir) and creating (takwin) is illustrated 
by His sayings. “All that He needs to do, when He wishes a thing, is 
to say to it: ‘Be!’ and it is.” 142 And: “So Wo said to them. ‘Be ye apes 

135. Dozy, op. cit., II, 322, has qarraba in the sense of “narrating m 
detail.” The above translation was chosen because of the preceding sarh. 

136. Qur'an 18.17. 

137. Qur'an 18.45. 

138. Probably vs. 47. 

139. Qur’an 22.1,2. 

140 Qur'dn 26.50,51. Here the character of the converted wizards is de- 
scribed not by the appropriate adjectives but indirectly through their words 
and actions 

141. Qur’an 7.122,123. 

142. Qur’an 36.82. 
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slinking away.”’ 143 And: “ThenWe suggested to Moses : ‘Strike with thy 
staff the sea,’ and it clave asunder, each part became like a cliff 
mighty.” 144 

An exhaustive treatment of all the ramifications would be too long and 
I never did intend to give a complete account. I have only given you one 
example in order to let you draw inferences from it, and what I have 
pointed out to you was done in order to enable you to consider (the whole 
complex). 

We have confined ourselves to an analysis of al-Buhturi’s qasida 
because the secretaries (kutidb) prefer him to his contemporaries and 
accord to him precedence over all the poets of his century. Among them 
there are some who in gross exaggeration ( guluwwan ) claim for al- 
Buhturi the i'jdz, and contend that in his work he has risen to the stars 
The heretics seek support in his poetry and make ample use of it They 
also claim that his sayings are equivocal like their own utterances, and 
that his expressions are of the same texture as their own idle talk There- 
fore we have clarified his rank and standing as well as the limitations 
of his work (kalam). What a far cry there is between that to which man 
may aspire and what he must renounce in despair (1 e., the poetry of al- 
Buhturi and the Qur’an), between night and day, vanity and truth, the 
word of the Lord of the Worlds and the word of man. 

143. Qur'an 2.61. 

144. Qur'an 26.63. 



SYNOPTIC TABLE OF 

Note: The figures following the terms indicate their position within their 
respective systems. 

As Ibn al-Mu‘tazz divides the figures of speech in forms of badi' 
and mahdsin numbers referring to mahdsm will be preceded by M. 



rjAZ 

AL-'ASKARI 

BADI ' 

1 

isti'ara 

isti'ara 1 ' 

isti'ara 1 

2 

irddf 

al-arddf wa't-tawdbi' 8 


3 

tasbih 

ta&bih 

husn al-tasbih^ 44 - 

4 

guluww 

guluww 1 ® 


5 

mumdtala 

mumdtala 9 


6 

mutdbaqa 

mutdbaqa^ 

mutdbaqa 3 

7 

tajnis 

tajnis 8 

tajnls 2 

8 

muqabala 

muqabala 4. 


9 

muwazana 



10 

musdwat 



11 

isara 

isara 7 


12 

mubalaga (<fe guluww) 

mubdlaga 11 

ifrdtfi 's-sifa mo 

13 

igdl 

Igdl 16 


14 

tausih 

tausih , 17 


15 

radd ‘ajz al-kaldm 'aid 

radd al-a'^dz ' aid, ’a- 

radd al-a'jdz 'aid 's- 


sadn-hi 

sudur 18 

sadr 1 

16 

sihhat at-taqsimP 

sihhat at-taqslrrfi 


17 

sihhat at- tafsir 

sihhat at-tafslr 6 


18 

at-takmil wa't-tatmim 

at-takmil wait tatmlm I 9 


19 

tarsi' 

tarsi' 15 


20 

at-tarsl' ma ' at-ta'jnls 



21 

muddra'a 



22 

takdfu 



23 

ta'attuf 

ta'attuf 32 


24 

as-salb wa'l-ijdb 

as-salb wa'l-ijdb 26 


25 

al-kmdya wa't-ta'rid 

al-kmdya wa't-ta'rld 12 

at-ta'ridwa'l-kindya M9 

26 

lahn al-qaul 



27 

al-'aks wd’t-tabdil 

'afcs 13 , 0 


28 

iltif&t 

iltifat w 

iltifat^ 1 

29 

t'tirdd 

I'tir&d? 1 

I'tirdd M2 

30 

tutu' 

ruqu' 2Z 

rn;u‘ M3 

31 

tadyil 

tadyil 14 


32 

istitrdd 

istitrdd 

husn al- huruj M4 

33 

takrdr 



34 

istitnd ’ 

istitnd' 

madh bi-md yusbihu 




' d-damm M5 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 

Mafdtih lists two different sets of terms , the first comprises ex- 
pressions ajrjDlicable m describing prose (pp. 72 — 79), the second 
expressions applicable to poetry (pp. 94 — 96). Terms taken from the 
second set will here be preceded by “II,” e.g., II 7. 


mafatih 

QJJDAMA 

NN 

tsti'dra 9 ’ 112 

irddf 18 

irddf 11 

isti’dra 6 

tasbih 111 

taibih 1 A 

tasbih 1 


tamiil 12 


mut&baqa 7 > n4 

al-mutabiq 13 


mu']anasa ' 1 ’ 1 13 

al-mv/jdms 1 * 


muq&balaP ’ 10 ' 11 * 

sihhat al-muqabala 2 / 
fasad al-muqabaldt 18 


( musdwdt 23 ) A 

musdwdt 9A 
isdra 10 

isura (subcategory of 
wahy)5 

mubdlaga 17 

mubdlagaP 
igdl 16 
tauHh 15 

mubdlaga 11 

taqsim 14 > 15 

sihhat at-taqsim 2 ) fasad 
al-aqsdm 17 


■judat & fasad at-tafsir 

sihhat at-taj 'sir 1 f fasad 


11,12 

at-tafsir 19 


tatinim 13 , itmam 17 14 
tarsi ’ 1111 

tatmimP 


mudara’a 5 
mukdfa'a 7 > 114 

takdfu ’ 7 

lahn 2 

tabdifi 


iltif&t 11 6 
i’tirdd 117 

iltifdfi 


rufu' 17s 



takrir 21 




117 
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A Not listed as a figure of speech. 

B J')dz refers to husn at-taqsim also between tasbih and guluww. 

C al-‘Askari also records the term tabdil as used by some. 

Additional remarks. 

(A) Of the figures omitted by the /'jdz the following are shared by two or 
more of the authors analysed m the above table: 

(1) al-madhab al-kalaini : al-'Askari 28 , Mafatili II5 , 

(2) tajahul al-‘dnf: al-'Askari 23 , Badi <s , y 

(3) I'n&t. Badi ‘ Ml3 , Mafatih 1 ^ V. * 

(B) In addition, the following figures are recorded by only one of the 
authors : 

(I) By al-'Askari: (1 ) yam* al-mu'talif wa'l-muhtalif 26 

(2) taitir 29 

(3) muj award 30 

(4) al-tstishdd wa'l-ihfoyd 7 31 

(5) mud&*afa zz 

(6) tatriz 3i 

(7) talattuf 35 

(II) By Mafdtih : (1 ) tasmU 

(III) By Badi*: (1) al-hazl yur&du bihi H-yadd ! M? 

(2) husn at-tadmin^ % 

(3) husn al-ibtidd' at^ 13 

(IV) By Qudama,AlV (1) wfoqdq 1 

(2) rams 1 

(3) wahy 5 

(4) amtaV 

(5) lugz 8 

( 6 ) hadp 

(7) sarf 10 

(8) qat* 12 

(9) 'at/ 13 

(10) taqdini 1 * 

(11) ta'hir 19 

(12) ihtird <ie 

(C) Rummani lists the following as elements, aqsdm, of baldga : 

(1) i)Az, concision, 

(2) tasbih 

(3) isti’ara 

(4) tala' um, harmony 

(5) al-fawasil , rhythmization 

(6) tayanus 

(7) tasrif, “variation,” i.e. a. use of derivatives from the same root; 
b. restating the same content in a slightly varied manner; 

(8) tadmin, implication; 1 

(9) mwbdlaga 

1. Itqdn, II, 5 6 31-34 , quotes Baqillani for a similar usage of tadmin, which 

is defined as a sub-category of ijdz. 
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(10) (husn al- ) bayan, precise (and pleasing) rendition of the idea. 

(D) The process of classification progressed rather slowly during the 
century following Baqillani’s death as witness the list of figures in 
Qdntin, pp. 435 — 59. Here Abu Tahir (d. 1123), who follows Qudama 
in his approach to the badi ', records among 42 terms only five 
beyond those referred to by the authors analysed in the Table. 
These terms are: tasMm, tashif, husn at-takallus, tasri' and qasam. 
Most of them are traceable in earlier writers but outside of the 
sections especially devoted to badi'-. 

(E) In Judging the Naqd as-si’r it must be remembered that Qudama 
does not treat badi' as a separate section but lists what other authors 
consider to be figures of speech during his discussion of virtues and 
defects of poetical representation. He classifies those traits according 
as they inhere m the idea, the wording, both idea and wording, the 
poetical form as such, and so forth. As a consequence of this ap- 
proach a number of his categories such as istigrab, al-istihdla 
wa , t-tanaqud, and hasw are not of the same order as those defined or 
observed by the other theorists and have therefore been excluded 
from tabulation. 



INDEX OF PERSONAL NAMES 1 


I 


al-Amidi G/43, 20/171, 29/233, 

37/287, 38/297, 50/377, 51/382, 
51/386, 52/387, 52/390, 53/391, 
59/10, 86/19, 95/59, 102/87 
Ibrahim al- Halil 42 
Ibrahim b al-'Abbas 39/298 
Ibrahim b. ‘Utman. al- Qairawani 2/3 
Ibrahim al-Mausili, Abu Ishaq 
46/353 

Ibn al-Atir, Diya’ ad- Din XYII/20, 
7/57, 47/365 

Ahmad b. Isma'il b. al-Hasib 88/28 
Ahmad b. Jandal 22/186 
Ahmad b. ‘Ubaidallah b. Ahmad, 
known as Ibn Qar'a 45/352 
Ahmad b. 'Ubaidallah b. ‘Ammar 51 
Ahmad b. Hisam 46 
Ahmar Tamud 73 
Ahmar ‘Ad 73, 73/58 
al-Ahtal 13/101, 78/84 
al-Ahfas (the youngest) 23 
Ardasir 4 
Azd 106 
Ishaq 47 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mausili 40, 
46/353, 46/354 
Aslam 22 

al-Aswad b. Ya'fur 7 
al-As'ari XIII/1, 1/1 
Abu ’l-Ashab al-Asadi 74/68 
al-Ashab b. Rumaila 74 
al-Asma'i 7, 11, 11/87, 12, 12/91, 17, 
20/171, 40, 62, 71, 71/48, 71/49, 
73/61, 79, 84 

al-A'si (Maimun b. Qais) 13, 27/218, 
43, 84/4, 86, 86/19 
A'sa Taglib 29/234 
A'sa Najwan 12/97 
al-Afwah al-Audi 18 


Imru’ulqais b Hujr XX, XXI, 5, 
6/44, 7-11, 8/59, 16, 19, 26, 29, 
31, 35, 38, 38/293, 53, 53/392, 
56-83 (passim), 84, 86/19, 87, 
87/26, 88, 91, 93, 99/74, 102/87, 
103, 105, 105/100, 110/123 
Umaima 81 
Anusirwan 4 

Ausb.Hajar28/224, 110/123, 110/124 
Aus b. Galfa’ al-Hujaimi 29/235 

Bahila b. A'sur 29 
al-Buhturi XX, XXI, 5/42,13,15,24, 
31, 46, 47, 47/360, 52, 53/391, 
53/392, 68/37, 78/84, 87-112 
(passim), 115 
al-Badi' al-Hamadani 57/4 
Bassar b. Burd XIY/7, 9, 37, 43, 
45/351, 45/352, 46/353, 46/356 
Abu Bakr b. Duraid 45 
Abu Bakr as-Siddiq 4 
Abu Bakr as- Suli 45/352 
Bakr b. ‘Abdal'aziz b. Dulaf al-'Ijli 
39/299 

Bakr b. an - Nat t ah 30/240, 33/258 
Bal'anbar 20 
Bauza' 78, 78/84 
Abu ‘1-Baida’ ar-Riyahi 44/238 
al-Baidawi 40/308 

Ta'abbata Sarran 14, 26 
Taftazani 2/2, 2/3, 11/81, 20/171 
Tumadir 78/84 

Abu Tammam XVII/19, 2/3, 7, 11, 
15, 23/190, 41, 46, 46/356, 47, 
47/360, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53/391, 
82, 91, 91/40, 97, 101, 107, 112 
Tamim 106 
Tauhidi XIV/7 


l j With the exception of PEKSONAL NAMES II the Indexes are arranged according to the 
Arabic alphabet. 
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Tawwazi 23 

Ta'alibi 40/308, 56/2 
Ta'lab 6/43, 9/64, 31/241, 32/247, 
37/287, 38/297, 45/348, 60/13, 
68/37 

al-JahizXVI,XVI/l 5, XVII, 27/221, 
38/297 
Jadil 52 

Jarir 19, 22/186, 27, 32, 40, 41, 44, 
78, 89/34, 106 

Ja'far b. ‘Ali ad-Dimisqi 4/29 
Ja'far b. Mansur 78/84 
Julaih b. Suwaid 24/191 
Julaih b. Sudaid 24/191 
Jamil b. Ma'mar 60/13, 102/85 
Jandal b. Jabir al-Fazari 49/374 
Ibn Jinni 6/43 
Abu Jahl 45/349 
Jahm b. Safwan XIV/7 

Abu Hatim as-Sqistani XVI, 45 
Hatim Tayy 23/187, 103, 103/91 
al-Hatimi 52/390 
al-Harit b. Hisam 45, 45/349 
Hafiz 89/34 

al-Hajjaj b Yusuf 5, 16 
Ibn Hadid 92/46 
al-Hariri 7/47 

Hassan b. Tabit 41, 45, 45/349 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Batfawaih 
40/306 

al-Hasan al-Basri 39 
Hasan b. 'All b abi Talib 20 
al-Hasan b. Walib XVII/19, 91/43 
al-Husam b. ad-Dahhak, al-Hali' al- 
Asqar 88, 90, 90/37 
Husri XVII/19, 47/360, 81/92, 81/94 
al-Hutai’a 44, 44/341 
Abu Hafs 17 

Hammad ar-Rawiya 7, 78/84 
Hamd b. Muhammad al-Hattabi 
XVII, 81/94 

Hamdawaihi 100, 100/77, 102 
Humaid at-Tusi 13/100 
Hanzala 85 

al-Haufazan (al-Harit b. Sarik as- 
Saibani) 23, 23/187 
Umm al-Huwaint 64 
Abu Hayya an-Numairi 23/190 


Halid b. Zuhair al-Hudali 28/225 
Halid b. al-Walid 4 
al-Hubzuruzzi 65, 65/28 
al-Huraimi 38/297 
Banu Husam 52 
al-Hafdji XVII/20 
Ibn Haldun 56/2 
Halaf al-Ahmar 28/228, 82/96 
Hulaid 28/226 

al-Halilb. Ahmad 17,20/171,37/287 
al-Hansa* 26/214, 30, 36, 48/368 
al-Hwanzmi, Abu Bakr 57/4 
al-Hwanzmi, Abu ‘Abdallah XX, 
’ XXII 

Abu Du’ad al-Iyadi 18, 27/218, 44 
Ibn Duraid 6/43, 73/61 
Di'bil 45/351 

Ibn ad-Dumama 11, 27, 218, 28/226, 
43/334, 50/378 

Abu Du’aib 28/225 

Razi, Fahr ad-Din XVIII/23, 6/43, 
25/209, 81/92 
Rawandi XVIII/23 
Ru’ba b. al-'Ajjaj 5 
Ribab 29 

Umm ar-Rabab 64 
Rabi'a 106 

Rabi'a b. Maqrum ad-Dabbi 44/341 
Ibn Rasiq 7/57, 20/171, 25/209, 
29/233, 32/247, 34/264, 36/283, 
37/287, 40/308, 45/345, 73/61 
Du ’r-Rumma 32/250, 74 
Ibn ar-Rumi 27/218, 36, 75, 88, 90, 
91, 112 

ar-Riyasi 11/86 

Zuhair b abi Sulma XVII/18, 10/69, 
11, 11/81, 12, 13, 16, 19, 24, 27, 
28/224, 30, 43, 53, 62, 62/22, 63, 
73, 73/60, 73/61, 85/9, 86 
Ziyad al-A'jam 18 
Zaid al-Hail 26 

as- Sari ar-Raffa’ 47 
as-Saffah 28/226 
Sakkaki 2/2, 3/17, 6/43, 8/61 
Ibn as-Sikkit 63/24 
Salm al-Hasir 12/93, 13 
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Sulaiman 22 

as-Samau’al b. 'Adiya 1 20, 38/296, 
45, 47/360 

Sawwar b. Hayyan al-Mmqari 
22/186 

Suwaid b. Sumai' al-Hanti 17/131 
Suwaid b. al-Maratid al-Hariti 
17/131 

Sibawaihi 48/372 
as-Sayyid al-Himyari 78/84 
Suyuti XVI/15, 6/43, 28/227,37/287, 
47/365 

Sadqam 52 

Ibn Saraf 6/44, 8/59, 60/14, 68/39 
as-Sa‘bi 81/94 
as -Samar dal 17/131 
Sams-i Qais 31/241, 42/328 
Sam'ala b. Qa’id at-Taglibi 12/97 
as-Samaidar al-Hanti 17/131 
Sihab 85 
Abu ’s-Si§ 23/190 

Salih b. Janah al-Lahmi 34/263 
Sahr b ‘Amr 26/214 
Abu Sahr al-Hudali 32 
Safad’i 20/171 
Samsama 112, 112/129 
as-Sanaubari 92 

Abu Tahir al-Bagdadi 119 
Tahir b. al- Husain 20/165, 46/354 
Tarafa b. al-‘Abd 10, 29/230, 47/360, 
63/24, 101/80 
Tarfa 97 

at-Tirimmah 81/92, 86 
Tufail al-Ganawi 39/298, 80/89 
Talha (at-Tahiri) 106, 106/102 

‘Ad 73/61 
‘Asjim 85 

as-Sahib Isma'Il b. ‘Abbad XIV/7, 
37/287, 74/68, 91, 97, 104 
al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. 

‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas 28/226 
‘Abdarrahman b. ‘All al-Yazdadi 
XVII/ 19 

‘Abdassamad b. al-Mu‘addal 91 
‘Abdalqahir al-Jurjani XXI, 6/43, 
31/243, 36/283, 37/287, 94/53 
'Abdallah b. az-Zubair 24/191 


‘Abdallah b. Salima 94/52 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 4, 22 
‘Abdallah b. Mu'awiya b 'Abdallah 
b Ja'far b. abi Talib 41 
‘Abdallah b. Wahb ar-Rasibi 5 
‘Abdalmalik 33/259 
‘Abd Yagut b. Waqqas al-Hanti 
17/133 
‘TTbaid 52 

‘Abid b al-Abras 24/192, 48/366, 
85/9 

‘Ubaid b. Pakwan 11/86 
‘Ubaidallah b. ‘Abdallah b Tahir 
20/165 

Abu ‘Ubaida 7. 45, 62, 63, 67, 70, 81 
Abu ’l-'Atahiya XIV/7, 38/291 
'Utman b Idris as- Sami 46, 47 
Abu ‘Utman al-Mazmi 11, 11/86 
‘Ariqa b. Musafi' al-‘Absi 49/375 
‘Urwa b Hizam al-‘Udri 34 
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12, 16/125, 27/221, 31/243, 

37/287, 38/292, 40, 45, 46, 56/2, 
86/19, 116, 118 
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Abu ’l-'Ala’ al-Ma‘arri XIV/7, 7/46, 
68/39 

‘Alqama 10/69 
Abu ‘Alt al-Isfahani 11/80 
‘Alib. Jabala, al-‘Akawwak 13,13/99, 
13/100 

‘Ali al-Jmqani 6/43, 20/171 
‘Ali b Rabban at-Tabari XVI 
‘Alib abi Talib 4, 4/23, 4/29, 34/263, 
88/29, 

‘Ali b. ‘Isa ar-Rummani XVII, 
XVII/20, 6/43, 9/67, 20/171, 
27/221, 118 
‘Ali b. Hisam 46/354 
‘Umar b. al-Hattab 17/136, 22, 
30/239 

‘Umar b. Parr 37 

‘Umar b. abi Rabi'a 8/59, 8/61, 
43/333, 80/89, 99/54 
‘Umar b ‘Abdal'aziz 40/306 
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‘Umar b. al-'Ala' 38/291 
‘Amr b. al-Ahyam at-Taglibi see 
A'Sa Taghb 
‘Amr b. Hurait 38/291 
‘Amr b. al-'Ala 1 38/291 
Abu ‘Amr b. al-'Ala 1 7, 12, 74 
‘Amr b. Kultum 27/223 
‘Amr b. Ma'di Kanb az-Zubaidi 16, 
33, 112/129 
‘Amr b. Hind 28/224 
Ibn al-'Amid Abu T-Fadl XVII/19, 
91, 97, 97/69, 104 
‘Antara b. Saddad 15, 99/76 
‘Unaiza 67 

‘Aun b. Muhammad al-Kmdi 12 

Gazzali 4/29 
Qifar 22 
Gamyy 29 

al-Farabi 27/221 

IbnFaris, Ahmad 6/43, 70/42, 105/96 
Fatima 69 

al-Farazdaq 12, 12/93, 19, 44, 63/24, 
74/68 
Fazara 48 

al-Fath b. Haqan 107 

Qabus b. Wasmgir XVII/19 
Ibn Qutaiba 9/67, 103/89 
Qudama b. Ja'far XX, XXII, 7/57, 
9/67, 18, 20/171, 27/221, 29/233, 
31/241, 34/264, 37/287, 38/292, 
39/300, 40/308, 42/328, 82/96, 
117, 118, 119 
Qadur 78/84 
Ibn Qur'a 45/352 

Ibn Qaz'a, Abu 'I-Mugira ‘Ubaidal- 
lah 45, 45/352 

al- Qazwini2/2, 11/81, 20/171,31/243 

al-Qutami 24, 24/192, 89/34 

Qati'a b. ‘Abdallah 47 

Qa'nab b. Muhriz al-Bahili 12 

Qalqasandi 56/2 

Qais b. al-Hatim 20, 81/93 

Qais b. Darih 11/80 

Ibn Qaisar-Ruqayyat 38/294, 94/54 

Qais b. ‘Asim 22 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya XIX 

Kutayyir 'Azza 23/190, 41, 93/51, 
94/52 


al-Kusa‘i 15/116 

Kusajim 95 

Ka‘b b. Zuhair 28/224 

Ka'b b. Sa'd al-Ganawi 49/375 

al-Kindi (‘Abdalmasih b. Ishaq) 58/7 

Labid 99/75 
Laqit 19/159 
Lamisa 86 

Malik 85 

Malik b. Asma’ b. Hanja al-Fazari 
40/306 

al-Ma’mun 23/190 
al-Mubarrad XIV/7, 23, 29/233, 
37/287, 38/297, 51/379, 57/3, 
85/10, 6/43, 9/67, 11/86 
al-Mutalammis 84/1 
al-Mutanabbi 25, 57, 67/6, 101, 104, 
108, 109 

al -Mutawakkil 100/77, 107/111 
Ibn Muj ah id at-Ta’i XIII/1 
Majnun bani ‘Amir, Qais b. al- 
Mulawwah 87/25 

Muhammad an-nabi 3, 13, 14/109, 
14/113, 18, 28/224 

Muhammad b. ar-Rabi‘ al-Mausili 
" 4/29 

Muhammad b. ‘All al-Anbari 46 
Muhammad b. 'All b Tahir 103, 
103/90, 104, 106, 106/102 
Muhammad b. ‘All al- Qumml 100/77 
Muhammad b. Mam' 43/337 
Muhammad b. an-Numairi 87/25 
Muhammad b. Hubaira al-Asadi 
37/287 

Muhammad b. Yahya as-Suli 12, 
39/300, 40, 46 

Mahmud b abi T-Junud 43/337 
Mahmud b. Marwan b. abi Hafsa 
' 43/337 

Abu Mihnaf 37/289 
Ibn al-Mudabbir 6/43 
Murtada 29/233, 102/87 
al-Murdar XVI/ 13 
al-Marzubani 51/379, 62/22, 73/61 
Marwan b. Muhammad 16 
al-Mas'udi XVI/16 
Abu Muslim ar-Rustami 91 
Muslim b. al-Walid 27/218, 71/48, 
86/19, 109/118 
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Maslama b. ‘Abdalmalik 81/94 
Mudar 106 

Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi 
XVIII/23 

Mu'awiya b abi Sufyan 22, 34/260 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz XVI/16, XVII/20, 
XX, XXI, XXII, 2/2, 3/7, 6/43, 
9/67, 17, 20/171, 25, 25/202, 
29/233, 32/247, 35, 37/287, 
48/372, 60/13, 69/40, 74, 74/68, 
75, 77, 81/91, 88/28, 89/34,, 
94/54, 116 
al-Mu‘tasim 52/387 
Ibn Muqbil 23/188, 24 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' XIV/7 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' al-Ganawi 33/259 
al-Muqanna' al-Kmdi, Muhammad 
b ‘Umair 33 
al-Malawi 45/352 

al-Mundir b. Ma’ as-Sama,’ 48/366 
al-Mansur Abu Ja'far 37, 42/320 
Mansur b. Isma'il at-Tamimi 
43/337 

Mansur b. ‘Ammar XIV/7 
al-Mahdi XIV/7, 38/291, 71/48 
al-Muhallab b. abi Sufra 16 
Mus& al-Amin (al-Hadi) 112 
Ibn Mayyada 42 

an-Nabiga ’1- Ja'di 26, 30, 41,41/314, 
49, 86/14 

an-Nabiga ’d-Dubyani 10, 11, 12, 
12/93, 14, 19, 41/314, 48, 53, 
68/37, 81, 81/93 


an-Nahhas 37/287, 73/58, 73/61 
Naijrb. Mansur b. Bassam 52, 52/387 
Nusaib 14, 23/190, 33 
an-Nazzam XVI/13, 45/352 
an-Nu'man b. al-Mundir 52/389, 
86/17 

Nafi' b Halifa al-Ganawi 34 
an-Namir b. Taulab 14, 32/252 
Nawar 25, 36 

Abu Nuwas 24, 30, 35, 67, 80, 87, 
88, 89, 94/54 

Nuwairi 12/93, 26/216, 31/241, 

31/243, 34/264, 36/283, 37/287, 
40/308, 47/365, 48/366 

al-Hadi 112/128 

Harun ar-Basid 23/190, 38/297 

Abu Hasim XVIII/23 

Habannaqa 84, 84/2 

Ibn Harma 43 

Abu ’1-Haul al-Himyari 111 

Ibn Waki' 81/92 

al-Walid b. ‘Abdalmalik 41/319, 
81/94 

Yahmum 86, 86/17 
Yahya b. ‘Ali al-Munajjim 40 
Yazid b. at-Tatnyya 43/332, 75, 
93/51, 102/85 
Yazid b. al-Walid 16 
Ibn Yamin al-Basri 111/127 
Yusuf 22 
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Abdul Aleem XIII, XIV/7, XVII/21, 
XVIII 

Abraham 42/321 
Ahmed Deif XVIII/22 
Alvaro 58/7 

Apolhnaris the Younger XIV/7 
Aristotle 6/43, 27/221, 66/32 
St. Augustine XVIII/24, 66/32 
Averroes 37/287 , 

St. Basil XVI/15 
Beda Venerabilis XV 
Boileau 78/84 
Cassiodorus XV/8 
Cicero 66/32 


Crispmus 100/77 
St Cyprian XVIII/24 
David XIV/7 

Dionysios of Halikarnassos 72/53, 
94/56 

Euenos of Paros 48/372 

St. Gregory the Great XV 

Horace 100/77 

Isidore of Seville XV 

St. Jerome XV 

St John the Almsgiver XV 

St. John of Damascus XVI/12, 1/1 

Julian XVIII/24 

Lactantius XVIII/24 
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Leontios of Neapohs XV 
Libamos XVIII/24 
“Longinus” 60/13^ 

Michaell, patriarch of Antioch XI V/7 
Nikephoros Phokas XVII/19 
Nikolaos of Methone XV/8 
Macrobius 48/372 
Mammata 78/84 
Ongen 1/1 


Plato 94/56 

Plutarch 48/372 

Quintilian 20/171, 66/32 

Rajasekhara 78/84 

Ricoldus de Santa Cruce 58/7 

Sokrates 48/372 

Theodoras Abu Qurra 1/1 

Timothy, N estonan 'patriarch XI V/7 
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Adarbaijan 100/77 
Arabia 73/60 
Isfahan XIV/7, 18/151 
Bi’r Ma'una 22/177 
Badr 45/349 

Ba§ra XIII, 4, 4/23, 79/87 

Bagdad XIII 

Byzantium XIII 

Tadmur 46 

Tihama 41 

Tudih 61, 93 

al-Jazira 28/226, 106 

Hijaz 108 

Haumal 10, 61, 93 

al-Hira 28/224, 52/389, 86/17 

al-Habur 106 

Habt 77 

Hurasan 20/165, 106/102 
Dara Juljul 64, 65 
ad-Dahul 61, 93 
Deir ez-Zor 106/105 
Du ’1-Arak 41 
Du Tuluh 40, 41 
Euphrates 106/105 
Ramatan 78 


ar-Raml 32 
Rayy 103/90 

Saqf. al-Liwa 61, 61/16, 93 

Saluq 15/116 

Samarra 25/202 

Sunnaiq 84 

as-Sara 51 

‘Iraq 5/32 

"Ilkbara XIII 

al-Gumair 17 

Fars 4 

al- Qasr 25 

Mas’al 64 

Mosul 106/106 

al-Musaqqar 44/341 

al-Matira 25 

al-Miqrat 61, 93 

Mecca 79/87 

Mma 86, 94 

al-Mau§il 106 

Maukal (or Maukd) 99, 99/75 
Najd 41, 108, 108/115 
Wajra 79, 79/87, 92, 93 
Yadbul 108 
Yaman 15/116, 99/75 
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ahd 63/24 
ta’hir 105/96, 118 

ta’lcid al-madh bi-ma yuibihu 'd- 
damm 48/372 

to sa’ala (qdla) . . . qila lahu . 1/1 

(husn al- )ibtidd’ at 118 
badV 1,2, 2/2, 5-54 (passim), 32/247, 
60, 61, 66, 67, 72, 75, 76, 80, 
82, 116, 119 
bada'i' 83 
10 * 


abda' 90 

tabdil 39, 39/301, 116, 117, 118 
mubalaga 29, 29/233, 30, 40/308, 
102/87, 116, 117, 118 
al-abyat al-nmh-ajjala 32/247 
(husn al-)bayan 119 
tabyin 31/243 
tatbi ‘ 7/57 
trniam 34/264 
itmdm 34/264, 117 
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tatmim 34, 34/264, 116, 117 
istitnd ’ 26/210, 48, 48/372, 95, 
95/58, 116 

-jam' al-mu'talif wa'l-muhtalif 118 
'jinds 20/171 

tajnis 2/2, 18/145, 18/148, 20, 20/170, 
20/171, 24, 35, 52, 86/19, 97, 
116 

tajnis tamm 18/147, 20/170, 38/292 
tajnis muharraf 20/171 
taints muhaqqaq 20/171 
ta]nis mutarraf 24/198, 36/283 
taints mutlaq 20/171 
tainisndqis 20/171, 24/198, 36/283 
taints mustaufa 20/171 
maianis 52 
iaidnus 20/171, 118 
al-rrmi&nis 117 
muidnasa 20, 20/171, 117 
mutajdms 20/169 
tajahul al-'arif 118 
mujaivara 1 18 
mai&z XXI, 6/43 
hadf 118 

mahdsm 2/2, 60, 60/13, 116 
hasw 42/328, 119 
haqtqa XXI, 6/43 
al-istihala wa't-tanaqud 119 
(husn al- ) hunt ;j 116 
ihtird c 6/44, 118 
(husn at-) tahallus 119 
muhdlafa 69/40 
isttdrdk 42/328 

al-madhab al-lcaldmi 27/221, 118 
24/198, 44, 48/366, 116 
marttya 9/67 

42, 43, 62/22, 116, 117 
radd 'o jz al-kaldm ‘aid sadn-hi 31-2, 
116 

radd al-ajdz 'aid >s-sadr 116 
radd al-a <r jdz ‘ aid 1 8-sudtir 1 16 
-irdaj 7, 7/57, 116, 117 
%rsad 31/243 

taraj' 35, 36, 36/284, 95, 95/57, 116, 
117 

at-tarsi' ma ' at-tajnis 35 
ramz 118 

saf 35/267, 35/274 
sariqa 63/24 
as-salb wa’l-ii&b 38, 116 
tasmit 118 


aafedb XXI/34 

tashtm 31/243, 119 

musawdt XXI, 27, 27/221, 116, 117 

tasbib 9/67 

faS&Jb XXI, 6/43, 8, 9, 9/67, 10, 59, 
82, 82/96, 90, 102, 116, 117, 118 
fasiir 118 

20/171, 36/283, 38/297, 118 
al-istishdd wuH-ihtiy&i 118 
isdra 8/59, 28, 28/227, 38/297, 44, 
93, 113, 116, 117 
tashif 20/171, 119 
al-musahhaf 20/171 
sadr 98/72 
tasdlr 32/247 
tasrth 38 / 29 7 
tasri c 119 

wusrd' 98/72, 85/13 
sar/ 118 
lasrif 118 
muddri ‘ 36/283 
muddra'a 36, 36/283, 116, 117 
muda‘afa 118 
tadmin 70/42, 118, 118/1 
(husn at- ) tadmin 118 
fobdg 2/2, 18/147, 19, 37/287, 82, 97 
tafbig 19, 37/287, 51 
al-mutdbaq 37/287 
al-mut&biq 117 

mutabaqa 17, 18, 18/145, 19, 25/209, 
37, 37/287, 38/292, 94, 116, 117 
matdbiq 52 

tsHtrad 45, 45/345, 45/348, 46, 47/360, 
47/364, 100/77, 101, 102, 116 
mustatrad 46 
tatrtz 118 

itndb 8/61, 27/221, 34/262, 34/264 
‘ajz 98/72 

7'ftdor 9/67, 68, 68/37 
ta'rid 38, 116 

I'ttrdd 41/314, 41/315, 42, 42/320, 
116, 117 
mu'drada 59/12 
‘of/ 118 

ta'attuf XX/31, 18/147, 38, 38/292, 
116 

‘a£s 39, 39/301, 116 
Him al-badi ‘ 2/2 
Him al-baydn 6/43, 9/67 
Vwi al-ma c dni 27/221 
ta'mvya 3/17 
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i'ndt 1 18 

wti'dra XVI, XXI, 2/2, 6, 6/43, 
6/44, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 52, 81/92, 
116, 117, 118 
isti’ara tahyiliyya 2/3 
istigrab 119 

guluww 14, 29, 29/233, 30, 93, 115, 
116, 118 
ifrdt 29/233 

to fair 34, 34/262, 116, 117 
zfsdh 38/297 ' 
al-fawdsil 118 

muqabala 25, 25/209, 26/210, 37/287, 
116, 117 

taqdim 105/96, 118 
qasam 119 

taqstrn 9, 33, 33/256, 116, 117, 118 
iqtisds ahbdr 9/67 
qatf- 118 

takrdr 47, 47/365, 48, 116 
takrtr 47/365, 117 
takarrur 47/365 
takdju > 37, 37/287, 116, 117 
muhl fa' a 117 

takmil 34, 34/264, 34/265, 116 
kinaya 38, 38/297, 116 
tald'um, 118 

lahn al-qaul 39, 39/300, 116, 117 
talattuf 118 
lugz 3/17, 118 

tltijat 40, 40/308, 41, 42/320, 42/328, 
45/345, 116, 117 
talawwun 40/308 
matal 16/125 
amtdl 118 

tamtil 15/123, 16/125, 16/127, 71/48, 
117 

mumdtala 15, 15/123, 16/125, 18/147, 
116 

madh 9/67 

madh bi-md yuSbihu ’d-damrn 116 
madih 37/287 


nasib 45/348, 103/89 
tandqud 62/22 
hiid > 9/67, 37/287, 45/348 
muh&i&t 74/68 

al-hazl yurddu bihi H-jadd, 118 
i]dz XVI, XVI/ 15, XXI/34, 27/221, 
118, 118/1 

wahy 28/227, 117, 118 
tawarud al-h&tiram 63/24 
muwdzana 15/123, 26, 116 
al-mutawdzzn 26/216 
tausih 31, 31/243, 116, 117 
iddh 38/297 

ig&l 31, 31/241, 116, 117 
imd ’ 28/227 

conversio 39/301 
commutatio 39/301 
correct to 42/329 
mclusio 32/247 
oratio vincta 53/395 


ayoptuov 72/53 
avtifiETapoX^ 39/301 
dSoXsay/.a 27/221 
avTOvdbtXaaii; 20/171 
clxtov 6/43 

27/221 

E7ravaSi7rXcoai? 32/247 
EmStopOciRR? 42/329 
TjSoTrouaB 9/41 

(to) xiXXr] sp|XY]v£ia?) 60/13 
xuxXo? 32/247 
[XETiivottt 42/329 
ptETOtpopa 6/43 
TrXojtr) 32/247 
TtpETOv 66/32 
aacplji; Xe? 1 -? 27/221 
CTuvroptta 27/221 
itapaijjoyoi; 48/372 
rap^jtatvoi; 48/372 




